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DOCTOR  AND  PATIENCE 

INTRODUCTION  BY  ALEXANDER  LAMBERT,  M.D. 

It  is  a  timely  and  human  document  that 
Dr.  Hays  has  put  together  in  "  Doctor  and 
Patience/' 

Most  medical  schools  turn  out  the  medical 
student  of  to-day  having  taught  him  much  of 
diagnosis,  little  of  therapeutics,  and  still  less 
of  medical  ethics.  The  science  of  medicine  is 
taught  to-day  as  thoroughly  as  our  scientific 
knowledge  permits,  but  the  rules  and  laws  of 
conduct  governing  the  profession  in  their  rela 
tion  to  each  other  and  the  peculiar  professional 
relations  between  the  doctor  and  his  patient, 
are  left  for  each  individual  student  to  acquire 
by  experience  as  he  goes  along.  Formerly, 
when  the  preceptor  system  was  in  vogue  and 
every  young  student  attached  himself  to  some 
older  physician,  each  one  acquired  the  traditions 
of  the  profession  and  absorbed  the  result  of 
the  elder's  experience  in  life  and  was  thus  saved 
many  mistakes  that  he  otherwise  might  have 
made.  To-day,  necessarily,  much  of  the  science 
of  medicine  is  taught  by  men  who  live  a  labora 
tory  existence  out  of  contact  with  the  sick  or, 
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under  the  full  time  idea  of  medical  teachers,  it 
is  taught  by  men  who  come  in  contact  only  with 
the  sick  in  the  hospitals  and  who  are  cut  off 
from  the  human  relationships  in  the  outside 
world  of  medicine.  The  traditions  and  experi 
ence  of  the  elder  generations  are,  therefore,  not 
directly  transmitted  but  are  left  to  be  acquired 
by  the  younger  generation  as  best  it  may.  Most 
medical  schools  do  not  deem  it  worth  while  to 
try  to  instruct  their  students  in  the  practical, 
every-day  existence  that  they,  as  physicians  and 
surgeons,  must  face  after  graduation. 

Our  laws  of  ethics  are  the  rules  regulating 
human  relationships  and  they  contain  both  laws 
of  custom  and  usage,  and  laws  founded  on  basic 
morality.  The  rules  of  custom  vary  not  only  in 
different  countries,  but  in  different  sections  of 
the  same  country  in  the  same  profession.  The 
basic  morality  is  the  same  the  world  over,  as 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  among  men  and  up 
right  conduct  is  fundamentally  the  same  the 
world  over.  Since  man  became  gregarious,  the 
law  of  the  herd  has  governed  of  necessity  those 
who  had  grouped  themselves  together,  and  the 
laws  of  each  sub-herd  are  but  the  general  laws 
modified  for  the  smaller  group.  The  ethics  of 
any  profession  are  simply  the  general  ethics  of 
the  community  modified  to  fit  and  control  the 
peculiar  existence  of  any  one  profession. 
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Dr.  Hays  has  put  in  an  extremely  interesting 
manner,  the  problems  that  the  younger  gradu 
ates  meet  in  the  early  years  of  their  careers.  It 
has  needed  a  good  deal  of  capital  to  obtain  a 
medical  education,  and  when,  with  many  young 
men,  their  supply  of  stored-up  capital  has  be 
come  exhausted,  it  makes  the  temptation  all  the 
stronger  to  earn  ready  money  when  the  differ 
ence  between  the  right  and  wrong  and  the  ethical 
and  unethical  manner  of  doing  things  seems  so 
very  slight  and  the  difference  of  the  returns 
seems  so  very  large. 

Dr.  Hays  handles  fee-splitting  extremely  well, 
and  the  dangers  and  consequences  of  even  asso 
ciation  with  illegal  practices.  The  story  weaves 
in  well  with  the  development  of  self-confidence 
in  the  young  man  from  correct  action  and  the 
winning  of  confidence  from  others  by  so  doing. 

In  the  matter  of  patenting  of  instruments 
Dr.  Hays  expresses  opinions  not  generally  held 
by  the  profession  and  takes  the  view  which,  in 
the  final  analysis,  is  not  in  accord  with  the  best 
accepted  custom.  We  all  agree  that  there  is  no 
inherent  wrong  in  a  physician  patenting  an 
instrument.  It  does  prevent  anyone  else  patent 
ing  it  and  it  does  prevent  such  patents  from 
being  exploited  by  laymen  and  profession  alike. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  or  unethical  in  the 
patenting  of  an  instrument,  but  the  medical  pro- 
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fession  has  always  held  that  it  would  not  add 
unnecessarily  to  the  burdens  and  expenses  which 
sick  humanity  must  bear.  All  patented  instru 
ments  add  to  the  overhead  charges  which  must 
be  paid  for  and  finally  must  go  into  the  expenses 
and  burdens  of  the  sick.  If  physicians  patent 
the  instruments  and  do  not  use  the  patent  but 
hold  it,  preventing  the  exploitation  by  others, 
they  do  not  add  to  this  burden.  To  acquire  per 
sonal  gain  through  a  patent  on  an  instrument 
which  adds  to  the  burdens  of  sickness,  is  looked 
upon  as  unethical  in  the  profession.  This  is  a 
custom,  an  ancient  one,  but  a  just  one,  and  on 
the  broad  basis  of  the  high  ideals  of  the  profes 
sion,  it  is  the  one  that  should  be  followed.  The 
medical  profession  could  reap  the  benefit  but  it 
has  always  refused  because  of  the  burden  it 
adds  to  unfortunate  sick  and  suffering  human 
ity.  The  standards  of  commercial  life  "caveat 
emptor" — "let  the  buyer  beware "  -have  no 
place  in  the  ethics  and  standards  of  a  profes 
sion,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  medical 
profession.  There  is  no  moral  wrong  in  patent 
ing  as  we  have  said,  and  many  men  have  pat 
ented  instruments  and  given  the  patent  to  a 
medical  society  to  be  held  by  this  society  to  pre 
vent  the  exploitation  of  the  instrument  and  the 
addition  of  expense  to  sickness,  refusing  to 
profit  personally  thereby,  thus  studiously  avoid- 
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ing  even  the  appearance  of  evil  by  retaining  the 
patent  in  their  name.  This  has  been  the  posi 
tion  taken  by  the  American  Medical  Association 
in  the  decision  and  opinions  promulgated  by  its 
Judicial  Council. 

At  present  the  general  situation  in  the  pro 
fession  is  one  of  uncertainty  and  change.  The 
science  of  medicine  has  far  outrun  the  art  of 
medicine,  especially  in  the  interest  and  the 
teaching  of  the  young  men  in  the  medical 
schools.  This  is  one  strong  factor  that  makes 
for  the  growth  of  various  cults  and  short-cuts 
to  pseudo-medicine.  The  public  feel  they  are 
not  receiving  the  medical  care  that  they  de 
mand  or  that  they  require  in  every-day  life. 
They  have  insisted  on  specialism  to  an  imprac 
tical  degree  and  have,  in  many  instances,  dis 
carded  the  general  practitioner.  This,  in  turn, 
has  left  them  without  the  person  to  whom  they 
formerly  turned  for  the  minor  ailments  of  life 
which  are  so  annoying,  and  for  the  care  of 
which  they  now  have  no  one  to  whom  to  go. 
The  public  having  in  a  large  measure  created  a 
situation  they  cannot  solve,  blame,  in  turn,  the 
medical  profession,  and  drift  to  the  various 
pathies  and  sciences  to  obtain  relief  for  ailing 
bodies  and  hurt  personalities.  It  is  by  exploit 
ing  medical  mistakes  and  shrewdly  playing  upon 
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the  foibles  of  human  character  that  the  pathios 
and  cults  flourish. 

Dr.  Hays  has  well  brought  out  the  success 
and  assured  position  of  the  man  who,  having 
acquired  his  knowledge  through  diligence,  turns 
that  knowledge  through  experience  into  medical 
wisdom,  and  as  his  experience  grows  his  wis 
dom  necessarily  increases  also,  for  the  medical 
profession  is  one  which  of  necessity  demands 
that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  be  diligently 
persisted  in. 

Dr.  Hays,  also,  has  not  hesitated  to  touch 
upon  another  interesting  development  in  the 
big  cities  in  this  country,  that  is,  the  blending  of 
the  human  equation  of  foreign  standards  into 
the  American  point  of  view. 

One  cannot  but  wish  to  such  a  little  book  as 
this,  success  and  good  luck  in  its  venture,  for  it 
endeavors  to  instruct  and  assist  through  the 
human  interest  in  a  story  of  youthful  endeavor, 
aspiration  and  success,  the  very  elements  which 
make  up  the  reveries  of  all  growing  and  vigor 
ous  youth. 

NEW  YORK, 

January,  1922. 


FOREWORD 

This  book  is  in  no  way  a  personal  experience. 
It  is  a  composite  picture  of  the  lives  and  experi 
ences  of  many  of  the  author's  medical  confreres. 
It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  show 
how  a  young  man,  just  starting  in  the  practice 
of  medicine,  can  have  certain  ideals,  stick  to 
them  and  still  be  successful.  It  is  the  common 
experience  of  many  a  young  man,  to  launch  into 
the  practice  of  medicine,  full  of  love  for  his  fel- 
lowman  and  with  the  highest  intentions  to  prac 
tice  medicine  for  the  good  of  humanity.  He 
feels  that  the  sordid  interest  of  making  money 
should  be  given  secondary  consideration.  But 
he  soon  finds  out  that  he  is  bucking  against  the 
world,  and  that,  often,  the  men  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded,  are  measured  by  the  worldly  goods 
which  they  can  show.  But  making  good,  honest 
money  should  not  detract  from  one's  ideals. 
Everyone  has  a  right  to  live  and  the  young 
practitioner  of  to-day,  often  starting  out  with  a 
modest  office,  may  have  a  head  full  of  knowledge 
which  he  ought  to  be  able  to  sell,  but  finds  that 
he  has  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  make  him 
self  better  known.  The  problem  is;  how  is  he 
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going  to  do  it?  If  he  is  an  honest  fellow,  with  a 
conscience  and  a  pocket-book  which  is  not  at  the 
starving  point,  he  will  philosophically  rest  con 
tent,  realizing  that  the  future  holds  much  in 
store  for  him  if  he  will  but  bide  his  time.  It  is 
as  axiomatic  in  medicine  as  in  other  things,  that 
success  will  come  to  him  who  has  not  too  im 
moderate  ambition  and  who  is  willing  to  show 
people  that  he  can  honestly  deliver  the  goods. 

There  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when 
the  practice  of  medicine  was  an  art.  It  was 
shrouded  in  mysticism  and  the  physician  hid  his 
personality  in  a  long  beard  and  a  long  black 
coat.  He  had  to  stand  on  his  dignity.  The 
profession  was  surrounded  by  a  code  of  ethics 
which  Hippocrates  would  find  it  difficult  to  live 
up  to.  But  the  veil  of  mysticism  has  been  lifted 
and  the  physician  now  measures  his  intelligence 
against  that  of  his  patient.  This  has  come  about 
mainly,  by  a  more  enlightened  education  of  the 
public  in  medical  matters.  The  majority  of 
intelligent  people  know  their  inside  anatomy, 
at  least  enough  of  it  to  want  to  know  more  if 
anything  goes  wrong.  Moreover,  they  are 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  newer  methods  of 
diagnosis  and  they  want  to  go  to  the  man  who 
keeps  up  with  the  time.  The  physician  has  to 
think  of  his  practice  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  more  and  more.  He  has  to  have  the 
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wherewithal  to  fit  up  an  office  decently  and 
there  is  only  one  place  to  get  this  wherewithal— 
from  his  patients.  Parenthetically,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  one  who  has  been  in  practice  for 
any  length  of  time,  realizes  that  he  would  have 
to  think  far  less  of  money  matters,  if  all  his 
patients  treated  him  fairly.  However,  even 
with  the  necessity  of  making  money,  the  doctor 
still  looks  upon  his  work  from  the  idealistic 
point  of  view  and  is  only  too  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  health,  and  sometimes  his  life,  in  doing  what 
others  would  consider  unremunerative  work 
and  for  which  he  may  receive  only  gratitude. 
Doctors  are  taught  self-sacrifice  from  the  time 
they  enter  the  medical  school  and  they  cannot 
get  away  from  this  early  training,  no  matter 
how  materialistic  they  may  become. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  learn  how  the  author 
happened  to  write  this  book.  For  many  years, 
on  repeated  occasions,  he  had  been  asked  by 
medical  publishing  concerns,  to  write  a  treatise, 
to  show  the  young  doctor  how  to  start  out  to 
practice  medicine,  how  he  should  conduct  his 
practice  and  what  his  ideals  should  be.  He 
repeatedly  refused  these  requests  because  he 
felt  that  anything  which  bordered  on  a  personal 
experience  would  not  fit  the  other  man  at  all. 
His  environment  would  be  different,  the  class  of 
patients  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  would  be 
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different.  During  all  these  years,  however,  he 
was  formulating  ideas  and  opinions,  many  of 
which  appear  in  this  book.  Two  summers  ago, 
he  picked  up  a  very  interesting  book,  entitled 
"Dawson  Black,  Retail  Merchant, "  by  Harold 
Whitehead.  The  book  gave  an  account  of  a 
young  man,  who  had  opened  up  a  new  business, 
in  a  small  town  and  it  detailed  his  experiences 
in  novel  form.  The  book  not  only  showed  what 
to  do,  but  it  showed  what  not  to  do.  The  book 
is  absorbing  and  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study 
by  any  young  man  whether  he  is  going  to  be  a 
doctor,  merchant  or  anything  else.  The  author 
said  to  himself,  "Why  wouldn't  a  book,  along 
similar  lines,  be  of  help  to  the  young  doctor  !M 
He  felt  that  he  could  put  many  things  into  it 
which  could  not  properly  fit  into  a  didactic 
treatise  for,  in  the  novel  form,  one  can  often 
argue  on  both  sides  of  a  question  and,  besides, 
he  can  contrast  characters.  It  was  not  his  inten 
tion  to  preach  or  to  formulate  any  rules  of  prac 
tice  but  it  was  his  intention  to  bring  honestly 
before  the  doctor  a  story,  which  could  possibly 
help  him  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  early  practice, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  show  him  the  inner  secrets 
in  the  lives  of  the  successful  men  around  him. 
Whether  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  this  or  not, 
shall  be  left  to  the  reader. 

The  book  was  originally  published  in  serial 
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form  in  The  Medical  Times  during  the  year 
1!)'21.  It  was  a  question  whether  it  would  take 
in  book  form.  But  each  month  brought  letters 
of  praise  from  medical  men  all  over  the  countiy, 
and  there  was  an  insistent  demand  that  it  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young  man  who  was 
about  to  start  on  his  medical  career. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  opinions  expressed 
in  this  book  which  will  not  meet  with  universal 
approval.  It  must  again  be  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  that  this  narrative  is  not  a 
personal  experience.  There  are  two  sides  to 
every  question  and  it  is  only  natural  that  many 
doubting  Thomases  will  feel  that  there  are  far 
better  ways  to  practice  medicine. 

NEW  YORK  CITY, 

January,  1922. 
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CHAPTER  I 

IN    WHICH     BILL    AND    I    LEAVE    THE    HOSPITAL    TO 
START   ON    OUR    OWN 

THE  clamorous  bang  of  syncopated  sound 
had  ceased.  The  rattle  of  dishes  con 
tinued,  but  the  air  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  quieted.  Franklyn  and  I,  separated  by  a 
two-foot  square  table  on  which  were  promiscu 
ously  spread  variegated  chinaware,  silver-plated 
trays,  coffee  pot,  sugar  bowl  and  cream  pitcher 
on  a  fairly  clean  cloth,  indolently  looked  at  each 
other  as  we  puffed  our  cigarettes. 

"I'm  up  against  it,  old  man,"  Franklyn  said. 
"I  feel  all  hollow  in  the  inside.  The  indepen 
dent  spirit  hath  deserted  me.  Expressing  it 
lightly,  my  liver  is  in  my  head;  my  brains  are 
in  my  feet." 

I  smiled.  I  had  somewhat  the  same  feeling 
myself. 

"It  isn't  very  funny,  is  it,"  I  said,  "this  being 
launched  out  into  the  world?  Let's  see,  how  old 
are  you!" 
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"  Going  on  twenty-seven  and  never  made  a 
nickel  in  my  life.  The  pay  check  has  always 
come  in  regularly  from  the  old  man.  But  his 
business  funked  last  year  and  it's  up  to  me. 
We're  about  the  same  age,  aren't  we!" 

"I  feel  a  hundred  tonight,"  I  answered,  "but 
I'm  about  the  same  age  as  you  are.  Oh,  hell, 
let's  get  a  cocktail.  What '11  you  have?" 

"Bronx,"  he  replied.  "With  plenty  of  kick 
to  it." 

The  silent,  dark-clad  waiter  who  had  been 
hovering  nearby  bent  his  head  to  indicate  that 
he  had  heard  the  order  for  two  Bronx  cocktails. 
Wallick's,  a  well-known  restaurant  on  Broad 
way,  was  noted  for  its  good  food  and  drink. 
In  a  few  moments  the  refreshing  cocktails  were 
on  the  table,  raised  to  our  lips  and  in  a  single 
gulp,  they  began  a  stimulating  race  through 
our  bodies.  We  had  had  others,  but  this  last 
one,  taken  after  eating,  against  all  doctors'  and 
epicurean  rules,  shook  us  from  our  lethargy  and 
awakened  us  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  rosy 
world  around  us. 

"When  do  you  leave  town,  Bill?"  I  asked. 

"Hoped  to  get  away  to-morrow,"  he  replied. 
"But  my  dough's  pretty  low.  Think  I'll  go 
home  first  and  then  beat  it  for  the  wild  and 
woolly  West.  At  present  I  have  about  five  dol 
lars  and  ten  cents  in  my  pocket. ' ' 
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"Match  you  double  or  nothing,"  I  said 
quickly. 

"Xothin'  doing,  old  man,"  Franklyn  re 
turned.  "In  our  balmy  days  at  the  hospital 
when  financial  cares  were  nought  and  penny 
ante  or  fifty  cent  limit  went  hand  in  hand  with 
matching  pennies,  nickels,  dimes,  quarters  or 
dollars,  gambling  was  all  right,  for  it  made  us 
forget  the  old  lady  in  the  ward,  with  a  gastric 
ulcer,  or  the  appendix  we  had  just  operated 
upon.  You  must  be  full  of  dough  if  you  want 
to  get  my  last  nickel  away  from  me." 

I  smiled  and  felt  in  my  pocket,  where  the  loose 
change  jingled  but  nary  a  bill  to  accompany  the 
jingle. 

"I've  got  the  large  amount  of  ninety-eight 
cents — and  to-morrow  I  go  out  to  meet  the 
world.  (iad,  I've  spent  twenty-seven  years  in 
study  and  here  1  am  with  a  head  full  of  practical 
wisdom — maybe — and  empty  pockets." 

Will  Franklyn  and  I,  John  Snaith,  after  leav 
ing  Williams  College,  where  we  had  skidded 
through  numerous  examinations  and  obtained 
our  A.  B.'s,  started  for  the  great  city  to  study 
medicine.  Ever  since  I  could  remember,  I  had 
wanted  to  be  a  doctor  and  people  all  along  the 
line  said  I  would  make  a  success  of  it,  for  what 
reasons  I  don't  know.  I  wasn't  half  as  sure 
about  it  as  they  were.  I  talked  so  much  about 
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studying  medicine  that  Bill  decided  to  come 
along  and  try  the  game.  He  had  no  profes 
sional  ambitions.  One  thing  was  as  good  as 
another.  The  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth  had  not 
tarnished,  until  the  year  before,  when  his  father 
failed  in  business,  so  that  he  never  had  to  worry 
about  money. 

Bill  was  a  well  set  up  young  fellow.  Glowing, 
piercing,  honest,  dark  brown  eyes  were  deeply 
set  below  a  broad  intellectual  forehead.  His 
straight  nose  and  even  rows  of  teeth  over  a 
mouth  which  did  not  have  to  be  hidden  by  a 
mustache,  would  make  anyone  look  at  him  twice. 
He  was  six  feet  tall  and  stood  as  straight  as  an 
arrow.  In  his  spotless  white  hospital  suit  he 
was  a  joy  to  look  at.  Everyone  loved  Bill.  He 
bubbled  with  happiness,  thoughtlessness,  kind 
ness  and  every  other  decentness  one  can  think 
of.  The  only  criticism  I  ever  had  heard  of  Bill 
was  that  he  took  the  world's  responsibilities  too 
lightly  and  didn't  care  a  hang  what  happened 
the  next  day.  The  night  before  an  examination 
he  would  wander  off  with  his  text  book  in  his 
hand,  returning  six  hours  later,  saying  that  he 
had  been  to  a  delightful  musical  comedy  where 
he  had  studied  his  anatomy  between  the  acts. 

"And  you  know,  Johnny,  there's  nothing  like 
a  musical  comedy  to  increase  your  interest  in 
anatomy,"  he  would  say  laughingly.  "When 
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a  girl  kicks  her  leg  over  her  head,  I  think  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle.  I  won 
der  where  it  stretches  from,  how  it  holds  to 
gether,  how  the  circulation  goes  on  in  there  and 
how  much  of  the  sciatic  nerve  uses  its  energy. 
Then  one  has  a  chance  to  work  out  the  biceps 
and  triceps  muscles,  the  trigeminous  and  the 
muscles  of  osculation.  I'll  bet  I  know  more 
about  it  than  you  do — and  I  only  studied  out  of 
Gray  between  the  acts." 

The  next  day  would  be  the  anatomy  examina 
tion.  I'd  come  in  to  the  examination  rooms 
groggy  and  headachy  from  too  much  study. 
Bill  would  be  bright-eyed  and  care-free.  We  'd 
both  pass  the  examination  somehow;  but  after 
it  was  over  Bill  would  forget  it,  while  I'd  worry 
until  the  day  our  marks  were  posted. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  describe  myself.  Per 
haps  these  pages  will  show  what  sort  of  a  fellow 
I  am.  In  many  ways  I  was  the  opposite  of  Bill. 
In  the  first  place,  I  was  six  inches  shorter, 
slightly  round-shouldered,  bordered  on  thinness 
and  never  for  a  moment  did  anyone  call  me 
good-looking,  except  Evelyn,  who  was  to  be  my 
wife,  and  her  eyes  were  blinded  with  love.  I 
was  supposed  to  be  too  serious.  But  I  had  one 
thing  in  my  favor.  I  made  friends  easily.  I 
unconsciously  loved  everything  in  the  world  and 
was  willing  to  be  friends  with  a  stray  mongrel 
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or  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  pup 
had  to  meet  me  half  way — that  was  all.  I  found 
that  the  best  way  to  make  friends  was  to  just 
sit  tight  and  be  natural.  My  friends  could  be 
counted  among  the  w^ard  patients  in  the  hos 
pital,  the  bootblack  on  the  corner,  the  Italian 
who  kept  peanuts  on  the  next  block,  and  the 
visiting  surgeons.  There  are  one  or  two  other 
things  in  my  character  that  I  want  to  brag  about. 
I  was  frankly  honest  and  sincere.  I  wore  my 
character  on  my  coat  sleeve  and  wasn't  ashamed 
of  it  and  I  spent  more  money  on  near-clean 
clothes  than  I  did  on  drinks  and  smokes.  More 
over,  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  give  my  last 
nickel  away  for  fear  it  would  burn  a  hole  in  my 
pocket  if  I  didn't.  This  may  have  been  careless 
liberality,  but  it  wasn't.  The  other  man  needed 
the  nickel  more  than  I  did — that's  all. 

After  Franklyn  and  I  had  passed  our  final 
examinations  at  the  medical  school  and  had 
walked  in  stately  cap  and  gown  in  the  gradua 
tion  parade,  we  decided  we  were  the  whole  thing 
in  the  doctor  line.  We  had  successfully  manned 
the  ship  for  four  years  on  the  high  seas  of  medi 
cal  education  and  had  taken  the  Hippocratic 
oath  (at  the  same  time  the  Bacchanalian  one). 
We  had  taken  the  examination  for  State 
licenses.  We  were  full-fledged  medicos.  We 
had  the  right  to  saw  off  a  toe,  open  a  brain,  take 
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out  a  stomach,  examine  a  heart,  prescribe  opium 
and  morphine  and  condemn  Lydia  Pinkham's 
Compound  for  children.  Did  we  not  know  that 
it  contained  opium,  which  was  very  injurious! 

We  had  passed  another  trying  examination 
for  an  interneship  in  a  large  hospital.  For 
three  days  we  had  stood  up  for  verbal  examina 
tions  and  sat  down  for  written  ones.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  we  had  made  it  for  the  same  hos 
pital.  That  night  wo  got  drunk.  I'm  not 
ashamed  to  admit  it.  Any  medical  student  who 
doesn't  get  drunk  at  such  a  time  is  too  stupid  or 
too  good.  In  the  midst  of  our  tenth  beer,  Bill 
sang: 

"Put  it  over  on  them,  didn't  we?" 

"What'd  you  mean?"  I  muddily  inquired. 

* '  I  told  you,  I  told  you, ' '  he  went  on.  ' '  'Mem 
ber  the  tip  I  gave  you?  Told  you  those  guys 
couldn't  know  everything.  Told  you  you  had 
to  pretend  you  knew  everything.  Some  of  the 
questions  were  stunners.  How  in  hades  was 
anyone  to  know  all  the  points  of  interest  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone?  No  ear 
specialist  remembers  'em  all.  So  what'd  I  do?" 

"Well,  what  the  devil  did  you  do?"  I  asked, 
broadly  grinning,  for  I  was  recalling  my  own 
experience. 

"What'd  I  do?  I  did  the  only  smart  thing. 
I  knew  the  auditory  nerve  ran  through  the  inter- 
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nal  auditory  meatus  there.  So  I  began  to  de 
scribe  it  at  length — how  long,  broad  and  impor 
tant  it  was.  I  kept  reeling  it  off  for  ten  minutes. 
Then  old  Professor  So-and-So  got  impatient  and 
said  he  guessed  I  knew  the  rest  and  I  said,  'Yes, 
sir/  in  my  politest  fashion. " 

I  roared  heartily. 

I 1  Same  with  me,  same  with  me.    Some  *  profs ' 
they  are.    Ever  hear  of  the  foramen  ovale  ? ' ' 

"Once  I  did,  "Bill  said. 

*  *  The  guy  asked  me  to  describe  it.  I  knew  he 
was  a  nerve  specialist  and  took  a  chance  that  he 
didn't  know  where  it  was  except  that  it  was  in 
the  head.  So  I  began  on  equilibrium  and  what 
an  abscess  of  the  brain  would  do.  I  guess  he 
was  tired  of  examining,  anyway,  so  he  took  out 
his  cigarettes  and  offered  me  one.  We  smoked 
ten  minutes,  and  then  he  got  up,  yawned,  came 
over  and  patted  me  on  the  back  and  said,  *  You  '11 
do/  " 

Bill  and  I  had  doped  it  out  right.  Eight  or 
wrong,  don't  ever  say  you  don't  know  to  an 
examiner.  The  study  of  medicine  is  so  big  that 
only  a  genius  knows  it  all — and  then  he's  a  fool 
if  he  says  he  knows  it  all. 

The  next  two  years  were  full  ones.  Bill  and 
I  started  in  as  internes  with  the  supreme  feeling 
that  we  had  mastered  medicine  in  its  entirety. 
We  were  sure  of  our  knowledge  as  only  a  fledg- 
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ling  doctor  can  be.  Our  four  years  of  theo 
retical  study,  to  which  was  added  so-called 
practical  work  on  patients — poor  devils — had 
made  us  perfect  machines  for  killing  people. 
During  our  two  years  at  the  hospital  we  had 
unlearned  as  much  theory  as  we  could  and  put 
practical  knowledge  in  its  place.  Some  of  the 
men  wrho  couldn  't  afford  an  additional  two  years 
of  study  had  gone  right  in  to  practice.  They 
had  about  as  much  knowledge  of  the  treatment 
of  patients  as  a  chiropractor  who  has  bought 
his  diploma  at  one  of  the  college  diploma  fac 
tories  out  West. 

I  met  one  of  these  fellows  one  day  as  I  was 
leaving  the  hospital.  Jake  Aronson  lived  on 
the  lower  East  Side  in  the  worst  tenement  dis 
trict.  He  was  undersized,  loosely  put  together, 
but  had  a  real  head  on  h'is  shoulders.  His 
Semitic  origin  had  made  him  none  the  less 
liked  in  college.  He  had  a  grandmother,  mother 
and  father  and  numerous  brothers  and  sisters 
that  he  had  to  help  along. 

"Hollo,  Snaith,  how  are  you  getting  on!"  he 
said  as  we  shook  hands  cordially. 

"Fine,  Jake;  how's  business  with  you?"  I 
replied. 

There  was  a  tired,  worried  look  in  his  bright 
eyes. 

"Been  doing  pretty  well  down  there.    But  I 
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wish  I  were  in  your  boots.  You're  learning, 
learning  the  real  thing.  I've  been  practicing 
two  years  now,  and  take  it  from  me,  it  hasn't 
been  easy.  Say,  Snaith,  the  authorities  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  let  us  practice  medicine  when 
we  leave  school.  We're  cock  sure  of  ourselves 
until  we  get  up  against  the  first  real  sick  patient. 

''Three  of  us  went  down  there  to  practice  at 
the  same  time.  Cohen,  Greenstein  and  I.  We  Ve 
been  struggling  to  make  a  living.  We  have  to 
fight  lodge  practice  and  are  lucky  to  get  fifty 
cents  a  call.  The  first  month  I  made  ten  dollars 
giving  dope  for  another  doctor.  The  next  month 
I  got  a  heart  case  and  a  couple  of  confinements 
came  along.  The  first  year  I  made  five  hundred 
dollars,  less  than  fifty  dollars  a  month.  The 
office  expenses  were  almost  that  much.  I  was  so 
discouraged  I  wanted  to  give  it  up.  God  knows 
what  kind  of  treatment  I  handed  out. 

"The  second  year  was  a  little  better.  I'm 
over  the  thousand  dollar  mark,"  and  then  he 
added  wistfully,  "but  I  know  less  about  medi 
cine  than  I  ever  did.  If  I  had  to  do  it  over  again, 
I'd  take  an  interneship  if  I  had  to  hock  my  very 
soul." 

That  was  the  way  it  was  with  many  of  the 
boys.    It  wasn't  that  they  didn't  want  to  study  j 
more.     They  felt  they  couldn't  afford  to.     A 
signed  diploma  on  the  wall  meant  more  to  them 
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than  practical  knowledge.  They  learned  what 
they  had  to  and  no  more.  No  one  could  blame 
them.  The  college  and  the  State  gave  their 
endorsements  after  four  years  of  study  and  the 
rest  was  up  to  them.  It  didn't  make  any  differ 
ence  how  much  the  patient  suffered  from  im 
proper  treatment.  They  practiced  within  the 
law. 

I  always  felt  sorry  for  these  fellows  and  for 
the  patients  they  treated  and  never  did  I  feel 
sorrier  for  them  than  on  this  night  when  Frank- 
lyn  and  I  were  looking  the  future  straight  in 
the  face.  After  our  two  years  of  interneship  in 
one  of  our  best  hospitals,  we  were  sizing  our 
selves  up  over  a  few  Bronx  cocktails  and  put 
ourselves  at  zero  in  the  medical  scale. 

"You  see  it's  this  way  with  me,  Bill,"  I  said. 
"I'm  going  to  stay  here  and  try  to  make  a  go 
of  it.  Damned  hard  road. " 

"How  about  Evelyn?"  he  asked. 

"That's  another  thing.  We've  been  engaged 
four  years  and  I'd  make  her  marry  me  in  a 
minute  if  someone  would  put  up  the  cash.  I've 
heard  them  say  two  could  live  as  cheaply  as  one. 
They  can  if  they  want  to  starve." 

I  felt  in  my  pocket  and  gathered  the  ninety- 
eight  cents,  which  I  laid  on  the  table. 

"Bill,  let's  weigh  assets  and  liabilities,"  I 
continued.  "I've  got  two  cents  less  than  a  dol- 
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lar  in  cash,  the  prospect  of  a  fifty  dollar  divi 
dend  at  the  end  of  the  month,  a  few  old  clothes, 
some  medical  books,  the  love  of  a  lovely  girl 
like  Evelyn,  lots  of  nerve,  no  bad  habits,  except 
a  pipe  and  cigarettes  and  many  friends.  Those 
are  my  assets.  Liabilities?  Rent,  carfare, 
smokes,  surgical  instruments  and  innumerable 
other  things  I  can't  think  of  now.  I've  heard 
that  with  good  luck  a  man  might  knock  out  a 
thousand  or  so  his  first  year.  Well,  I  should 
worry!" 

Nevertheless  the  prospect  appalled  me  and  I 
felt  squeamish. 

Bill  said  nothing  for  a  few  moments. 

The  patient  waiter  came  up  with  his  bill,  look 
ing  inquiringly  from  one  to  the  other.  It  was 
$5.50.  I  nodded  to  Bill,  as  I  saw  that  my  ninety- 
eight  cents  wouldn't  cover  it.  Silently  I  shoved 
over  my  handful  of  change. 

' '  Let 's  start  in  even,  old  man, ' '  I  said.  ' '  The 
addition  of  two  things  equals  their  sum  which 
equals  this  bill  plus  the  waiter's  tip." 

We  paid  the  waiter,  who  thanked  us  more  than 
necessary.  He  seemed  to  wonder  why  we  threw 
in  the  three  cents.  The  restaurant  had  quieted 
down.  Most  of  the  guests  had  departed  and  the 
orchestra  had  slipped  into  another  room. 

We  reached  the  corner  of  Forty-second  street 
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and  Broadway,  where  I  was  to  take  the  subway 
to  my  boarding  house  uptown. 

"Good-by,  old  man,"  I  said  to  Bill.  I  felt 
sad  at  the  thought  of  parting  after  all  these 
years.  "Let  me  hear  from  you  soon.  If  I  hear 
of  a  fiver  floating  around  loose  to-morrow  I'll 
send  it  to  you." 

"Forget  it.  Put  it  toward  the  furniture," 
he  called  as  he  started  down  the  street. 

It  was  sometime  before  I  heard  from  Bill 
again. 


CHAPTER  II 

IN    WHICH    DR.    ARMSTRONG    GIVES    ME    GOOD    ADVICE 
ABOUT  IMPORTANT  THINGS 

DR.  FRED  ARMSTRONG,  one  of  our 
ablest  surgeons  at  the  hospital,  who  had 
an  international  reputation,  had  taken  a 
great  interest  in  me  while  I  was  an  interne.  I 
had  hoped  that  he  would  take  me  on  as  an  assist 
ant.  I  felt  that  an  association  with  such  a  man 
would  mean  a  great  deal  to  me  in  many  ways. 
So  I  was  keenly  disappointed  when  I  left  the 
hospital  to  get  never  a  hint  from  him  that  he 
wanted  me.  However,  the  next  morning  I  re 
called  that  he  had  asked  me  to  call  on  him  when 
I  started  in  practice.  So  I  left  my  boarding 
house  early. 

His  office  was  down  in  the  Fifties,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues,  one  of  the  most  expen 
sive  blocks  in  the  city.  It  was  one  of  those  old 
four-story,  twenty-foot  limestone  houses,  from 
which  the  ugly  high  stoop  had  been  removed 
so  that  the  entrance  was  on  a  level  with  the 
street.  I  noticed  that  he  had  a  neat  little  sign 
in  a  corner  of  the  window.  The  black  letters  on 
the  white  background  were  not  more  than  a 
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half-inch  high.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  have  a 
small  sign  like  that.  Its  very  small  size  bespoke 
the  greatness  of  the  man.  I  don't  suppose  he 
needed  any  sign.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  largest  signs  were  always  attached  to  the 
smallest  doctors. 

1  rang  the  bell  and  inquired  for  the  doctor  of 
the  trim  little  maid  who  smilingly  answered  the 
door  so  quickly  that  I  felt  sure  she  must  have 
been  sitting  just  behind  it.  She  ushered  me  into 
the  richly  furnished  reception  room. 

I  had  plenty  of  time  to  note  the  contents  of 
the  room,  for  Dr.  Armstrong  was  busy.  The 
walls  were  plainly  painted  in  a  dull  gray  which 
matched  the  woodwork.  A  few  costly  etchings, 
in  black  frames,  showed  off  well  by  contrast. 
The  highly  polished  floor  was  almost  entirely 
covered  by  a  thick  imported  rug.  In  the  centre 
of  the  room  was  a  large  plain  mahogany  table  on 
which  were  neatly  piled  the  latest  magazines. 
About  a  half  dozen  mahogany  chairs  were  placed 
about.  At  the  far  end,  opposite  the  windows, 
were  two  large  doors  almost  entirely  of  ground 
glass.  The  austere  simplicity  of  the  room 
struck  me  at  once. 

I  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  When  I  entered 
Dr.  Armstrong's  office,  he  immediately  shook 
hands  with  me  and  asked  me  to  be  seated  in  a 
comfortable,  plain  mahogany  chair  with  black 
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leather  seat  which  was  placed  at  the  left  hand 
side  of  his  desk  so  that  the  light  from  the  large 
double  window  at  the  back  of  the  room  shone 
on  my  face. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Snaith,"  he  said  cordially. 
"Going  to  start  in  practice?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  answered  respectfully. 
"Thought  I'd  come  around  for  a  few  pointers." 

Dr.  Armstrong  fell  back  in  his  chair  and 
looked  at  me  thoughtfully  for  a  few  moments. 

"It's  a  great  pleasure,  Doctor,  for  me  to  be 
of  any  assistance  I  can  to  a  young  man  just 
about  to  hang  out  his  shingle.  The  first  few 
years  are  hard  for  everybody.  When  I  first 
opened  up  here  in  New  York  I  had  a  few  hun 
dred  dollars  which  I  foolishly  dissipated.  I 
thought  the  first  patient  never  would  turn  up. 
When  he  did  turn  up  I  gave  him  a  hundred  dol 
lars  '  worth  of  advice,  for  which  I  received  his 
grateful  thanks  and  nothing  more.  He  was  a 
D.B.— dead  beat.  You '11  have  lots  of  them.  It's 
funny  how  that  crowd  always  get  hold  of  the 
new  doctors  and  play  them  until  they  are  found 
out.  You  can't  steer  away  from  them.  You 
can't  take  any  chances  on  knocking  them  for 
the  fee  first — they'd  skip  and  then  you  wouldn't 
have  any  practice  at  all. 

"I'm  not  going  to  try  to  steer  your  course 
for  you,  Snaith.  You  '11  have  to  make  or  break 
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on  your  own  merits.  What  is  one  man's  food 
is  another  man's  poison.  But  there's  one  thing 
of  paramount  importance — be  honest,  be 
straight.  You  may  think  that  easy.  It  is  if 
you  cultivate  the  habit,  but  take  it  from  me, 
you  '11  be  tempted  as  you  never  were  in  your  life. 
Take  the  matter  of  fee-splitting  for  example." 

" There  isn't  much  of  that  in  this  city,  is 
there!"  I  interposed. 

Dr.  Armstrong  smiled  cynically. 

11  There  are  a  few  medical  men  in  this  city, 
Doctor,  who  would  do  anything  to  make  a  nickel. 
They  are  no  more  dishonest  than  the  average 
shopkeeper  who  would  short  change  you  if  he 
knew  he  wouldn't  be  found  out.  He  doesn't 
want  to  be  dishonest.  But  his  income  is  in 
reverse  proportion  to  his  necessities.  He  finds 
that  getting  a  rake-off  from  surgeons,  to  whom 
he  refers  his  practice,  helps  him  materially  and 
he  has  no  worries.  You'll  find  a  few  of  them 
coming  to  you  before  long." 

"But  what's  the  harm  in  such  a  division  of 
fees?"  I  asked.  "The  surgeon  gets  what  he 
wants,  gives  the  doctor  his  bit  and  the  patient 
pays  the  same.  Some  of  these  fellows,  take 
Dr.  Aronson  of  my  class  for  example — work  for 
fifty  cents  a  visit.  Then  a  surgeon  comes  along, 
takes  out  an  appendix  for  which  he  charges  four 
to  five  hundred  dollars.  Aronson,  maybe,  has 
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made  the  diagnosis  and  got  a  dollar  or  two.  It 
doesn't  seem  fair  when  you  think  of  it.  I'd 
want  to  give  him  something. ' ' 

Dr.  Armstrong's  strong  black  eyes  looked  at 
rne  half  angrily,  half  condescendingly. 

4 'Let  me  ask  you  a  fair  question,  Snaith,"  he 
said.  "Do  you  think  Dr.  Aronson  would  come 
to  you  to  have  his  patient  operated  upon?" 

"Perhaps,"  I  said. 

"Why? "he  asked. 

"Because  he  knows  me  for  one  thing,"  I 
answered.  "He  might  come  to  me." 

"Supposing  his  patient  could  pay  my  fee — 
say  five  hundred  dollars  for  an  appendix  opera 
tion,"  Dr.  Armstrong  queried  of  me  smilingly. 
"You  will  take  it  for  granted  that  I  have  more 
experience,  more  reputation  than  you  have— 
and  perhaps  the  chances  of  success  with  me  are 
a  trifle  better." 

'  *  Yes,  sir,  I  agree  to  that, ' '  I  replied,  flushing 
slightly.  "But  I've  had  a  good  training,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  patient  should  not 
get  well  under  me. ' ' 

"Precisely,  you're  perfectly  right,"  he  an 
swered  quickly.  "I'd  trust  many  of  the  men  I 
have  trained,  to  operate  on  me.  I  like  your  confi 
dent  way  of  talking.  But  really,  Snaith,  do  you 
think  your  friend  Aronson  would  come  to  you? 
He's  been  using  someone  else  during  the  past 
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two  years.  No  doubt  he  is  fairly  well  satisfied 
with  the  man  who  does  his  surgical  work — at 
least  he  is  satisfied  with  what  he  gets  out  of  it." 

"I  wouldn't  blame  him  then  for  not  changing 
as  long  as  his  patients  get  well.  What's  the 
harm  in  fee-splitting!  I  know  it  sounds  nasty." 

"I'll  tell  you  where  the  harm  is,  young  man," 
he  retorted  warmly.  "And,  for  God's  sake, 
don't  get  into  it  or  you'll  lose  yourself  so  badly 
you  won't  know  where  you  stand.  Moreover 
you'll  lose  your  standing  among  decent  men. 

"We'll  take  your  friend  Aronson  for  a  sam 
ple.  We'll  take  it  for  granted  that  he's  a  decent 
fellow,  but  he's  short  in  pocket.  He  finds  that 
he's  practicing  in  a  neighborhood  where  fee- 
splitting  is  the  universal  practice.  The  chief 
thing,  nevertheless,  is  that  he  needs  the  money. 
Does  he  go  to  the  surgeon  who  can  do  the  best 
work  for  him?  He  does  not!  He  goes  to  the 
man  who  will  give  him  a  decent  rake-off.  The 
patient  will  go  wherever  he  is  sent,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  his  doctor,  in  whom  he  had  un 
bounded  confidence,  will  send  him  to  the  best 
man.  Now  I  don't  say  there  are  not  some  good 
surgeons  who  split  fees.  There  are.  But  that 
is  not  the  primary  consideration.  It's  a  ques 
tion  of  money  and  nothing  more.  Then  there 
are  many  side-lights  on  it. 

"Now  here's  an  experience  I  had  only  a  short 
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time  ago.  It  just  goes  to  show  how  far  some 
men  will  go  for  a  dollar.  I  operated  upon  the 
wife  of  the  brother  of  a  doctor.  She  took  an 
expensive  private  room  in  the  hospital  and 
seemed  to  have  plenty  of  ready  money.  Of 
course  I  had  no  intention  of  sending  a  bill  be 
cause  it  was  a  doctor's  relative. 

"A  few  weeks  after  the  patient  went  home, 
the  telephone  rang  one  morning.  The  doctor 
was  on  the  other  end. 

"  'My  brother  has  not  received  a  bill  from 
you,  Dr.  Armstrong,'  he  said. 

"  ' Don't  intend  to  send  one,'  I  answered. 
'I'm  glad  to  do  anything  I  can  for  your  family, 
at  any  time,  without  question  of  remuneration. ' 

"The  doctor  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  moment, 
then: 

"  'Do  me  a  favor,  Doctor,  and  send  them  a 
bill  for  two  hundred  dollars,'  he  whined. 

1 '  '  I  don 't  want  it, '  I  replied. 

"  'But,  doctor,  I've  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  the 
case, '  he  came  back  at  me. 

"I  began  to  smell  a  nigger  in  the  wood-pile. 

"  'You  see,  Doctor,  if  you  don't  send  a  bill,  I 
don't  get  anything, '  he  went  on.  ' Now  you  send 
them  a  bill  for  two  hundred  dollars  and  then 
you  give  me  half. ' 

"I  was  so  blazing  mad  I  would  have  smashed 
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him  if  he  had  been  in  my  office.  I  thought  for  a 
moment  before  I  answered. 

"  'Yes,  I'll  send  your  brother  a  bill,'  I  said 
sternly.  'I'll  send  him  a  bill  for  two  hundred 
dollars  as  you  suggest.  I'll  itemize  the  bill  and 
put  down  one  hundred  dollars  for  your  services 
and  one  hundred  dollars  to  be  sent  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  hospital. ' 

4 'It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  never  got  the 
money — and  I've  never  seen  the  doctor  since. 

"Now,  Snaith,  there's  the  crux  of  the  wrhole 
matter.  There's  nothing  wrong  with  dividing 
fees  as  long  as  the  patient  knows  about  it.  But 
these  doctors  don't  want  their  patients  to  know 
about  it.  Some  of  them  collect  fees  for  their 
own  services  and  get  a  rake-off,  too.  They 
double-cross  the  patient  in  every  way." 

"But  how  can  you  decently  get  rid  of  these 
fellows  when  they  come  around  ? "  I  inquired. 

' '  Do  as  I  do, "  Dr.  Armstrong  replied.  ' '  Tell 
them  that  you  think  they  ought  to  get  some 
thing,  that  they  are  entitled  to  something.  Tell 
them  they  should  let  you  know  in  each  case  what 
their  service  is  worth  and  that  you  will  be  glad 
to  include  it  in  your  bill  (and  here  he  smiled) 
— but  that  in  the  bill  you  will  definitely  state, 
'For  Dr.  So-and-So's  services,  so  much.'  This 
at  least  lets  the  patient  know  what  he  is  paying 
for." 
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"How  does  it  work?"  I  asked. 

"Never  see  those  doctors  again,"  Dr.  Arm 
strong  answered.  "It  doesn't  look  as  though 
I've  suffered  very  much,  does  it?" 

"Not  very,"  I  answered  with  a  half  envious 
laugh. 

Dr.  Armstrong  took  his  watch  out  of  his  vest 
pocket  and  glanced  at  it  hurriedly.  I  arose  from 
my  chair. 

"Wish  I  had  more  time  to  talk  to  you, 
Snaith,"  he  said.  "Come  in  any  time.  I  can 
always  spare  a  moment.  By  the  way,  there's 
just  one  other  thing." 

"Yes,  sir." 

*  *  For  a  time  I  had  expected  to  take  you  in  as 
my  assistant.  But  I've  changed  my  mind — for 
your  sake.  You've  the  making  of  a  good  sur 
geon  in  you.  I  want  you  to  make  your  own  way. 
Get  your  own  hard  knocks.  If  people  got  to 
know  you  as  my  assistant,  you'd  always  be 
known  that  way.  That  would  be  bad  for  you. 
Moreover,  you'd  get  dependent  on  an  income 
from  me  and  would  feel  resentful  when  you  had 
to  side-step  to  give  up  to  another  young  man. 
I  don't  need  a  man  with  brains  for  an  assistant. 
I  want  a  man  who  can  follow  out  my  instruc 
tions  and  not  mess  things  by  unconsciously  dis 
agreeing  with  me.  Once  I  was  an  assistant  for 
a  few  months,  but  the  man  I  was  with  and  I 
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haven't  talked  since.  I  could  have  used  that 
man  many  a  time.  Perhaps  my  friendship  will 
mean  a  great  deal  to  you. ' ' 

"Thank  you,  Dr.  Armstrong,"  I  replied. 
"I'm  sure  I'll  need  your  moral  backing,"  and  I 
held  out  my  hand  which  he  grasped  cordially. 
As  he  looked  at  me,  he  said : 

"Need  any  money,  Snaith?" 

"No,  sir." 

He  smiled.  "How  much  cash  have  you  got  on 
hand!" 

"Not  a  darned  penny." 


CHAPTER  III 

IN   WHICH   I   MEET  DR.  VANDELEER  AND  RECKON   UP 
ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES 

I  SPENT  the  next  few  days  looking  around 
the  city  for  offices  in  a  suitable  location. 
My  landlady,  with  whom  I  had  lived  for  four 
years  while  I  was  in  medical  school,  was  willing 
to  take  me  in  on  trust,  and  one  of  my  fraternity 
brothers,  whom  I  met  there,  was  willing  to  lend 
me  ten  dollars  for  a  few  weeks  until  my  fifty 
dollar  dividend  came  in.  Meanwhile  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  wealthy  uncle,  Jack  Hornaday,  whom 
I  had  not  seen  in  years,  but  who  had  always  been 
willing  to  advance  me  small  sums,  explained  my 
circumstances  to  him  frankly,  and  asked  him  to 
advance  me  a  few  hundred  dollars  on  future 
prospects. 

During  those  days  of  looking  about  I  was  dis 
couraged  more  than  once.  There  didn't  seem 
to  be  a  suitable  apartment  anywhere  that  was 
within  my  means.  A  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  an  apartment  seemed  to  be  cheap  to  the  real 
estate  man,  but  looked  bigger  than  a  million 
dollars  to  me.  I  only  hoped  if  I  did  get  an  apart- 
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ment  to  suit  me  that  the  agent  wouldn't  ask  me 
for  a  statement  of  my  assets  and  liabilities.  All 
my  accounts  could  have  been  kept  on  a  piece  of 
paper  two  millimeters  square. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  third  day,  I  found 
what  I  wanted.  It  was  a  high-class  looking 
apartment  from  the  outside.  There  were  only 
five  rooms,  but  they  were  large  enough  for  me 
and  the  rent  was  fairly  reasonable,  sixty-five 
dollars  a  month.  I  asked  the  agent  to  give  me  a 
refusal  on  it  for  twenty-four  hours  and  then 
went  over  to  see  Evelyn,  who  lived  on  Staten 
Island.  She  was  just  as  much  worried  about  me 
as  I  was  about  myself. 

Evelyn  and  I  had  been  engaged  for  four  years 
and  a  pretty  tough  time  it  was  for  her.  Some 
times  I  wasn't  able  to  see  her  for  days,  but  we 
hardly  ever  let  twenty-four  hours  go  by  without 
getting  in  touch  with  each  other.  Evelyn  took 
on  stenography  work  when  she  found  we  had  to 
wait  so  long  and  had  saved  a  good  many  pen 
nies,  which  I  found  were  to  stand  us  in  good 
stead  later  on.  She  lived  with  her  father  and 
mother  over  on  Staten  Island,  where  they  had 
a  comfortable  modest  homo.  There  was  no 
question  about  our  marriage — sometime. 

I  can't  describe  Evelyn  to  you  except  to  say 
she  was  a  life-saver.  She  had  a  quaint,  serious 
little  face,  a  perfect  peaches-and-cream  com- 
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plexion,  beautiful  hazel  eyes  which  gave  you  a 
straight,  honest  look.  No  one  ever  thought  of 
flirting  with  Evelyn.  But  her  pretty  face 
attracted  everybody  and  the  girls  in  her  own 
set  thought  her  very  stylish.  Even  if  she 
dressed  in  a  twenty-five  dollar  tailor-made,  she 
always  looked  different.  She  made  and  remade 
her  dresses  in  such  a  way  that  they  always 
looked  new  and  up-to-date,  although  I'm  sure 
she  didn't  spend  half  what  the  other  girls  did 
with  whom  she  went, 

I  only  appreciated  what  Evelyn  meant  to  me 
in  later  years.  At  this  time  I  only  appreciated 
two  facts — that  I  loved  her  immeasurably  and 
that  she  boosted  me  when  I  felt  down,  and  kept 
my  mind  from  wandering  to  inconsequential  but 
dangerous  chorus  girls.  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
any  decenter  than  the  other  fellows,  but  I  felt 
that  I  had  to  be  clean  for  Evelyn's  sake. 

I  suppose  most  people  would  think  it  foolish 
and  impractical  for  a  fellow  with  nothing  in  his 
pockets  and  the  prospect  of  keeping  nothing  in 
his  pockets  for  some  time  to  come,  to  think  of 
marriage.  It  may  be  foolish  for  other  people, 
but  it  wasn't  foolish  for  me,  nor  is  it  for  lots  of 
fellows  who  have  enough  confidence  in  them 
selves,  to  feel  the  future.  Evelyn  and  I  had 
often  talked  over  the  matter,  sometimes  with 
her  parents  and  sometimes  alone.  Once  in 
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awhile  I  would  get  into  a  funk  and  wonder 
whether  I  had  a  right  to  ask  a  girl  to  wait  for 
me  so  long.  Evelyn  was  twenty-four. 

'  *  Why  do  you  worry  about  such  things,  John 
dear,  if  I  don't?"  she  would  ask. 

' '  I  don 't  know,  Ev, "  I M  anwer.  *  *  Sometimes 
it  seems  too  much  to  ask  of  you.  Lord  knows 
how  long  it  will  be  before  I  can  support  you 
decently.  If  it  weren't  for  money,  confound  it." 

Evelyn  would  come  over  and  sit  on  my  lap, 
twining  her  fingers  through  my  hair. 

"Love  me,  honey?"  she  would  ask. 

Then  I'd  forget  everything,  give  her  a  good 
kiss  (even  if  her  parents  were  present)  and  let 
the  future  go  hang. 

Her  father,  Mr.  Bertram,  and  I  were  talking 
it  over  one  night  when  I  had  been  particularly 
discouraged.  We  had  had  a  hard  day  at  the 
hospital  and  I  was  completely  tired  out. 

4k  We  have  unbounded  confidence  in  you,  John, 
and  we're  not  worrying,  if  you  were  willing  to 
practice  over  here  you  could  use  our  house  and 
live  with  us  until  you  began  to  make  a  go  of  it. 
Evelyn  is  supremely  happy  with  your  love  and 
has  blossomed  out  on  it.  As  long  as  you  remain 
true  to  her  we  are  content.  We  always  think  of 
you  as  our  son." 

I  went  away  cheered  and  glowing  with  happi 
ness. 
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Evelyn  and  I  had  decided  that  as  soon  as  I 
made  enough  money  to  pay  the  rent  regularly, 
we  'd  get  married  and  brave  the  future  together. 

"I  can  cook  better  than  a  servant/'  she  said, 
"and  I  can  scrub  and  clean,  too. " 

"What '11 1  doT 'I  asked. 

"You  can  wash  and  dry  the  dishes  and  be  a 
general  all-around  handy  man.  Manly  labor  of 
that  kind  will  teach  you  the  joy  of  not  doing  it 
when  we  have  money  enough  to  employ  help. ' ' 

1 '  Barkus  is  willin ', "  I  said,  laughingly.  ' '  But 
Ev,  we  have  to  buy  meat  and  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  and  ice  cream  and  cakes  and  coffee 
and  butter  and  bread  and  such  things.  Where's 
the  money  coming  from  1 ' ' 

"The  good  Lord  will  provide  it,  Boysy,"  she 
replied.  "It's  a  funny  thing,  but  I  never  heard 
of  an  improvident  medical  couple  who  ever  went 
to  the  poor-house  or  ever  starved  to  death.  But 
we'll  have  to  sponge  on  our  friends  once  in 
awhile. ' ' 

On  my  way  down  in  the  train  to  South  Perry, 
I  was  absorbed  in  these  thoughts  and  wondering 
what  Evelyn  would  think  of  my  selection.  Of 
one  thing  I  felt  sure — it  makes  a  fellow  buckle 
down  to  realities  and  get  busy  when  he  has  the 
love  of  a  pure,  sweet  girl  that  he  intends  toj 
marry.  I'd  heard  many  young  doctors  discuss 
marriage,  and  many  of  them  felt  it  to  be  the 
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utmost  folly  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  Those 
fellows  sometimes  thought  that  way  so  long 
that  they  never  did  marry  the  right  girl.  Some 
of  them  spent  more  money  on  flussies  than  it 
would  have  cost  to  keep  house  and  then  didn't 
have  anything  left  to  show  for  it.  Those  who 
had  girls  whom  they  intended  to  marry  worked 
hard  and  seriously  and  in  the  end  turned  out  to 
be  better  men.  I  don't  want  to  say  that  unmar 
ried  doctors  aren't  as  good  doctors,  but  there's 
something  lacking,  a  certain  sympathetic  feeling 
which  makes  lots  of  patients  fight  shy  of  them. 

Something  attracted  my  attention  to  the  other 
end  of  the  car  and  before  I  knew  what  I  was 
doing,  I  was  up  there  bowing  to  a  young  woman 
and  her  escort.  It  was  Marie  Davis,  a  nurse 
who  had  been  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the 
training  school.  Her  looks  were  better  than  her 
reputation.  The  internes  used  to  chaff  one 
another  about  her,  and  there  was  hardly  one  of 
them  who  had  not  been  out  with  her  against  the 
rules  of  the  hospital. 

"How  are  you,  Dr.  Snaith?"  she  said  cor 
dially  as  she  shook  hands  and  then  she  smilingly 
turned  to  her  companion,  whom  she  introduced. 

"Where  are  you  located,  Doctor?"  asked  Dr. 
Alfred  Vandeleer,  after  we  had  chatted  for  a 
few  moments. 
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I  told  him,  whereupon  he  informed  me  that  he 
had  an  office  in  the  same  block. 

I  didn't  like  Dr.  Vandeleer.  I  don't  know 
why  people  form  decided  opinions  on  first  meet 
ings.  I  frequently  did,  and  very  seldom  did  I 
find  out  that  I  misjudged  anybody.  There  were 
lots  of  things  about  Vandeleer  that  rubbed  me 
the  wrong  way.  In  the  first  place  he  looked  too 
much  like  a  doctor.  Vandyke  beard,  heavy  black 
mustache,  black  suit.  He  looked  funereal.  The 
only  thing  that  relieved  the  sombreness  was  an 
oversized  diamond  in  his  tie,  very  much  out  of 
taste.  Then  again  his  over-prominent  eyes, 
covered  by  big  tortoise-shelled  spectacles,  were 
too  shifty.  He  looked  at  the  advertising  sign 
over  my  head  while  talking  to  me.  To  add  to 
my  distaste,  he  developed  a  condescending  atti 
tude  toward  me. 

"When  you  come  in  to  see  me,  Dr.  Snaith, 
I'll  give  you  a  few  pointers,"  he  said.  "Take 
it  from  me,  look  out  for  the  almighty  dollar. 
It's  hard  to  get — and  harder  to  hold  on  to  when 
Marie  is  around,"  he  added  laughingly.  His 
harsh  laugh  grated  on  my  nerves. 

"Oh,  Doctor,"  chimed  in  Marie  Davis.  "I'll 
get  even  with  you  for  this.  Now  I'm  going  to 
make  you  take  me  to  Shanley's  for  dinner." 

I  noticed  the  glittering  diamond  ring  on  the 
fourth  finger  of  her  left  hand.  She  saw  my  look 
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and  smiled,  holding  out  her  hand  for  my  in 
spection. 

''Like  it?"  she  asked.  "Doctor  gave  it  to  me 
yesterday.  We  're  going  to  be  married  soon. ' ' 

"Congratulations,"  I  said,  and  shook  hands 
with  both  of  them. 

I  readied  Evelyn's  home  just  before  dinner 
and  found  the  family  waiting  for  me.  Evelyn 
was  all  anticipation,  so  I  wasted  no  time  in  tell 
ing  the  family  what  I  had  done.  All  of  them 
seemed  pleased,  particularly  Evelyn,  who  was 
as  happy  as  a  baby  girl  with  her  first  doll.  I  had 
to  describe  tin*  place  in  detail  to  her,  and  then, 
after  we  had  finished  dinner,  the  four  of  us  sat 
round  the  table.  I  drew  a  plan  of  the  place  with 
my  knife  on  the  tablecloth. 

"Sounds  pretty  good,  John,"  said  Mother 
Bertram.  "  I  know  you  are  going  to  do  well,  and 
I'm  not  afraid  to  trust  Evelyn  to  you  when  you 
say  the  word — only  whore  are  you  going  to  get 
the  money  for  the  furniture?" 

I  reached  forth  for  her  hand. 

"I'm  not  worrying  about  getting  the  furni 
ture,  mother.  I'm  worrying  about  paying  for 
it.  You  see  there  are  only  five  rooms.  First, 
there's  the  waiting  room,  which  will  have  to  be 
our  combination  waiting  room  and  sitting  room. 
I  want  to  fix  it  up  simply  but  decently.  It  pays 
in  the  end  to  have  good  stuff.  There's  a  little 
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alcove  room  off  that,  separated  from  it  by  fold 
ing  doors.  Sometime  I  want  to  make  that  into 
a  library.  I'll  use  the  dining  room  as  an  office 
for  the  present  and  the  kitchen  as  a  laboratory. " 

4 'You  needn't  worry  about  the  waiting  room, 
John,"  interposed  Mr.  Bertram.  "Mother  and 
I  had  decided  to  give  you  a  substantial  wedding 
present.  We'll  fix  up  that  room  for  you  now. 
Evelyn  can  get  a  few  hours  off  and  hustle  round 
with  you  for  furniture. ' ' 

"Thanks,  dad,"  both  Evelyn  and  I  said  at  the 
same  time.  "I  don't  hesitate  to  take  it  from 
you,"  I  added.  "I've  fixed  up  about  the  office 
furniture. ' ' 

"How?"  asked  Evelyn. 

"Not  having  any  money  but  an  unmitigated 
nerve,  I  went  down  to  a  small  but  reliable  sur 
gical  house.  I  met  the  owner,  Mr.  Rodney.  I 
told  him  I  was  about  to  start  practice  and  where 
I  was  looking  for  a  place.  Then  I  ordered  about 
five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  goods  and  told 
him  I  would  add  to  the  list.  Of  course  he  was 
quite  delighted.  When  the  bill  was  made  out  I 
told  him  in  a  stern,  business-like  way  that  I 
needed  what  ready  cash  I  had.  He  looked  quite 
disappointed,  but  that  didn't  phase  me. 

'  *  I  expect  to  give  you  quite  a  little  trade,  Mr. 
Eodney,"  I  said.  "Now  I'll  make  you  a  propo 
sition.  I'll  give  you  twenty-five  dollars  or  more 
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a  month  to  pay  off  this  account  and  every  other 
indebtedness  I  may  incur.  You  can  inquire 
about  me  at  the  hospital  or  from  Dr.  Armstrong, 
the  surgeon  there. 

"As  soon  as  I  mentioned  Armstrong's  name 
that  seemed  to  settle  the  matter,  although  I  flat 
ter  myself  that  I  looked  honest.  Mr.  Rodney 
thought  it  over  for  a  moment,  went  through  the 
bill  once  or  twice  to  see  how  much  he  might  get 
stuck  for,  and  then  promised  to  send  me  every 
thing  I  ordered. 

"I  wish  you  hadn't  had  to  do  that,"  said 
Evelyn.  "I've  got  more  than  that  in  the  bank 
and  you  may  as  well  have  it.  Please  don't  go 
into  debt." 

"I  won't  take  your  money,  honey,"  I  replied. 
"You  just  put  that  nest-egg  away.  You'll  need 
it  sometime.  I  feel  a  hundred  per  cent  better 
now  that  I  am  under  obligations.  Let's  see  how 
we  stand.  I  expect  fifty  dollars  the  first  of  the 
month.  Most  of  that  goes  to  the  landlady.  I'm 
borrowing  a  few  hundred  from  Uncle  Jack.  I 
won't  have  to  worry  about  paying  that  back  in  a 
hurry.  I  expect  I'm  going  to  do  something  this 
first  year,  perhaps  make  a  thousand  dollars. 
Against  that  I  have  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars  rent  to  pay;  telephone,  electricity  will 
equal  another  hundred;  eating  will  be  at  least 
ten  dollars  a  week,  which  makes  five  hundred 
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and  twenty  dollars.  Clothes  and  laundry  an 
other  hundred.  Incidentals  like  carfare  and 
tobacco  one  hundred ;  furniture  on  which  I  will 
have  to  pay  three  hundred  dollars  on  account. 
Against  this  I  have  an  income  of  fifty  dollars  a 
month  and  prospects. ' ' 

'  *  Put  it  down  on  paper, ' '  said  Evelyn. 

This  is  the  way  it  stood : 

LIABILITIES  ASSETS 

Eent    ....  $780    Income  of  $50  per 
Telephone     and  month   .      .      .  $600 

electricity  .      .     100     Prospects  I  ?  ? 
Food   ....     520 
Clothes  and  laun 
dry  .      .      .      .100 
Incidentals    .      .     100 
Furniture  on  a/c    300 

$1900 

I  clidn  't  feel  very  good  after  I  got  it  down  on 
paper.  It  looked  as  though  Evelyn  and  I  never 
could  get  married.  I  was  afraid  to  look  at  Eve 
lyn.  Before  I  had  a  chance,  she  was  behind  my 
chair  and  had  placed  her  arms  lovingly  around 
my  neck. 

1  'Don't  you  worry,  Boysy,"  she  said  happily. 
"We  have  each  other  and  everything  is  bound 
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to  coine  out  right.  I  can  wait  if  necessary,  but 
I'll  bet  you  we  shall  be  able  to  get  married  be 
fore  the  first  year  is  over.7' 

"You're  a  darling,"  I  answered  feelingly,  as 
I  patted  her  hands  around  my  neck.  "You 
know,  dad  and  mother,  your  daughter  ought  to 
be  called  Perpetual  Sunshine.  She's  like  a 
golden  ray  in  an  otherwise  clouded  sky.  She'd 
make  a  grumpy  old  pessimistic  bachelor  who 
was  a  misanthrope  in  the  bargain,  smile  and 
wish  he  was  married.  Ev,  if  you  stick  by  the  old 
man — meaning  me,  of  course,  not  your  father- 
he '11  weather  the  storm  and  come  out  with  flying 
colors.  Every  man  who  wants  to  be  successful 
needs  a  little  woman  like  you." 

Before  I  left,  Mr.  Bertram  took  me  into  his 
library. 

"John,  I'm  sure  of  your  future.  I've  said 
that  many  times.  Of  course  Evelyn  is  happy 
with  us,  but  she'd  be  happier  with  you.  Now  I 
haven't  got  much  put  by,  boy,  but  what  I  have  is 
yours  and  hers.  Mother  and  I  can  get  along  for 
the  present.  If  you  want  a  couple  of  thousand 
dollars,  it's  yours  for  the  asking.  We'll  make 
it  perfectly  business-like.  You  can  pay  me  six 
per  cent  interest.  It's  more  than  I  get  in  the 
bank." 

I  couldn't  keep  the  tears  out  of  my  eyes. 

"Gee,  you  people  are  bricks.    I  want  Evelyn 
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badly,  but  I  don't  want  her  so  badly  that  I'll  tie 
any  financial  ropes  around  her  and  me.  We 
may  need  the  money  sometime,  but  I  hope  we 
won't.  If  you  are  satisfied  to  have  her  wait 
another  year,  she  and  I  will  have  to  be  content 
to  wait,  too.  I  think  it's  in  me  to  make  good." 

1 1 1  know  it  is,  my  boy, ' '  he  answered. 

I  left  them  with  a  light  heart  and  returned  to 
my  boarding  house.  As  I  turned  over  for  the 
last  time  to  get  to  sleep  my  mind  wasn't  on 
Evelyn  but  on  Dr.  Vandeleer  and  Miss  Davis. 


CHAPTER  IV 


BUSINESS  MAN 

DURING  my  first  two  months  of  practice, 
I  could  count  the  number  of  patients  I 
had  each  month  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  It  didn't  take  me  long  to  fix  up  my  estab 
lishment.  I  had  a  neat  little  sign  placed  in  one 
of  the  front  windows,  bought  a  few  magazines 
for  patients  to  read  while  waiting  for  me  (every 
one  of  which  I  read  from  cover  to  cover,  but 
which  no  patient  ever  touched).  I  placed  these 
neatly  on  the  centre  table  in  the  waiting  room, 
arranged  my  office  cozily  and  sat  down  in  my 
desk  chair  to  wait,  in  front  of  a  clean  blotter, 
neat  new  stationery  on  a  paper  stand,  fountain 
pen  and  newrly  sharpened  lead  pencils.  For 
weeks  my  bottles  in  the  laboratory  remained 
undisturbed. 

I  had  office  hours  from  nine  to  eleven  A.M.  and 
five  to  seven  P.M.  That  didn't  seem  to  make  any 
difference  to  prospective  patients  though,  and 
I'd  have  treated  them  with  a  royal  sweep  if 
they  had  rung  my  bell  at  midnight.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  was  that  I  didn't  leave  the  office 
any  day  until  after  one,  when  I  had  to  get  out 
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to  go  to  the  Dispensary  where  I  had  assumed  a 
job.  I  read  the  popular  magazines,  brushed  up 
on  some  of  my  surgery  by  wading  through  the 
old  text-books,  read  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  newspapers  and  all  the 
"ads"  that  came  in  the  morning's  mail.  These 
latter  were  an  assortment  of  boosters  of  various 
proprietary  drugs,  mining  stock,  real  estate, 
particularly  suburban,  so  that  you  couldn't  see 
it  before  you  bought,  and  so  on.  Many  a  time  I 
wished  I  had  money  so  that  I  could  take  a  flyer 
in  metal  or  oil.  It  was  a  good  thing  I  didn't 
have  the  money. 

I  wonder  if  one  can  realize  what  it  means  to  a 
young  energetic  doctor  to  spend  years  in  study 
ing  and  then  have  to  sit  in  his  office  for  months 
waiting  for  patients.  It  isn't  only  the  question 
of  making  money.  It's  the  endless  repression 
of  nervous  energy,  sitting  there  hour  after 
hour  with  absolutely  nothing  of  importance  to 
do.  A  man  in  business  knows  when  his  hours 
are  over  and  goes  home  to  wait  another  day; 
but  the  doctor  sits  tight  and  sometimes  sits  tight 
for  days  and  days  without  a  nibble.  He  can't 
advertise  his  wares.  He  can't  shout  out  to 
people  that  he  is  a  better  doctor  than  the  one 
next  door.  He  must  wear  a  mask  on  his  hungry, 
anxious  face  and  mould  it  into  a  sympathetic 
smile  for  the  first  sinner  who  comes  along. 
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I  used  to  see  Dr.  Vandeleer  pass  rny  window 
often.  He  would  rush  by,  black  bag  swinging  at 
his  right  side.  I  wondered  whether  he  was  as 
busy  as  he  seemed  to  be.  I  hadn't  called  on  him 
yet,  but  one  of  the  fellows,  to  whom  I  mentioned 
his  name,  said  he  was  a  gas-bag  and  insinuated 
that  some  of  his  practice  was  rather  shady.  I 
made  up  my  mind  I  wasn't  going  to  do  any 
phony  calling.  I  heard  some  of  the  fellows  jok 
ing  about  such  things,  but  it  always  seemed  to 
me  that  if  a  man  began  to  fake  like  that  in  the 
beginning,  he'd  never  stop. 

One  patient  came  to  consult  me  the  first  week. 
I  had  run  around  the  corner  to  get  a  newspaper 
shortly  before  noon.  I  was  surprised  to  find  a 
plain,  unkempt  little  woman,  unhatted  and  with 
a  distinct  Italian  face  in  front  of  my  door.  She 
had  a  little  girl  of  five  with  her. 

"I  come  to  see  you  about  my  little  girl,"  she 
said  as  I  ushered  her  into  the  waiting  room 
after  shaking  hands  with  them  both  cordially. 
T  was  so  happy  that  I  could  have  hugged  them. 

"Yes,  yes,  Madame?" 

"I  am  Mrs.  Solano  what  you  treated  nice  in 
the  hospital.  I  was  in  Ward  12,  in  a  bed  right 
over  in  the  corner.  T  had  such  a  bad  time,  Doc 
tor.  After  I  left  the  hospital,  my  husband  who 
is  in  the  flower  business,  busted.  And  my  wound 
she  wouldn't  heal  for  a  long  time.  Once  I 
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thought  I  must  go  to  the  hospital  again.  You 
remember  Mrs.  Solano,  don't  you,  Doctor?" 

"Surely  I  do,"  I  answered  with  my  most  win 
ning  smile.  "You  had  a  gall-bladder  operation 
or — er — an  appendix!" 

1 1  Gall-bladder, ' '  she  replied.  '  *  And  when  my 
little  girl,  she  was  taken  sick  I  says  to  my  hus 
band  we  must  go  to  the  hospital  and  see  Dr. 
Snaith.  We  go  there  and  find  that  you  are  left, 
so  I  get  your  address.  So  my  husband  comes 
over  here  with  me  in  the  carriage  what  we  get 
from  my  cousin  in  New  Jersey  who  is  visit 
ing  us." 

I  remembered  a  dilapidated  looking  rig  I  had 
seen  down  the  street.  I  could  see  the  man  in 
his  shirt  sleeves  and  an  unkempt  woman  eating 
bananas. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Solano,  come  into  the  office  with 
me  and  tell  me  about  your  little  girl. ' ' 

Mrs.  Solano  took  a  seat  and  while  I  made 
notes  at  my  desk,  she  went  on  to  tell  me  how 
sickly  Aimee  had  been ;  how  she  was  always  con 
stipated,  too  thin,  too  pale,  ate  too  little  and 
coughed  too  much.  I  took  as  carefully  detailed 
a  history  as  I  could  have  of  a  million  dollar 
patient. 

Then  I  requested  the  mother  to  remove  the 
child's  clothes  and  I  went  over  the  thin  little 
body  thoroughly.  I  couldn  't  find  anything  seri- 
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ously  wrong  except  tonsils  and  adenoids,  which 
I  insisted  must  be  removed. 

As  they  got  up  to  go,  Mrs.  Solano  bent  down, 
lifted  up  her  skirt,  and  removed  from  her  stock 
ing,  a  crumpled  dollar  bill. 

"I  am  glad  I  come  to  you,  Doctor.  I  will  go 
to  the  Clinic  for  the  tonsils  and  adenoids, "  she 
said.  "I  pay  you  what  I  owe  you/'  and  she 
handed  me  the  dollar. 

i  had  wondered  whether  she  expected  to  pay 
me  anything  at  all. 

I  'phoned  the  glad  news  to  Evelyn  that 
evening. 

"Put  it  away,  Boysy,"  she  said.  "I  feel  that 
we  ought  to  keep  it  for  a  lucky  piece." 

"I'll  borrow  another  dollar  on  the  strength  of 
it,"  I  replied  laughingly. 

I  couldn't  help  thinking  about  this  seemingly 
insignificant  case.  The  money  part  wrasn't 
much,  but  what  struck  me  most  forcibly  was  the 
fact  that  while  I  was  an  interne  at  the  hospital 
I  must  have  ingratiated  myself  with  my  poor 
patients  somehow.  I  didn't  do  it  consciously,  I 
was  sure.  But  if  one  of  them  came  to  me  why 
not  more?  I  had  always  said  when  someone 
joshed  me  about  the  extra  care  I  gave  my 
patients,  that  I  thought  they  deserved  as  much 
consideration  as  rich  people. 

"Almost  made  love  to  the  old  ladv  in  Bed  12 
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this  morning,  didn't  you?"  Bill  said  one  morn 
ing.  "Why  do  you  waste  so  much  time  over 
these  poor  guys?" 

"You  miss  the  point,  Bill,"  I  answered. 
"That  old  lady  has  feelings  just  the  same  as 
rich  folks.  That's  point  number  one.  Secondly, 
I  feel  happier  when  I  can  do  something  in  a 
decent  way.  Thirdly — and  this  I  said  laughingly 
— you  never  can  tell.  Sometime  the  old  lady 
may  get  rich  and  leave  me  something  in  her 
will." 

"Forget  it,  me  boy,"  said  Bill.  "As  soon  as 
she  leaves  the  hospital,  she'll  forget  all  about 
you." 

"Bill,  you're  a  hard-grained  nut,"  I  went  on. 
"I  expect  to  practice  in  this  city,  and  there's  no 
telling  when  one  of  these  people  may  turn  up  as 
a  private  patient.  Moreover,  little  Bill  or  Sam 
or  Joe  in  the  children's  ward  is  going  to  grow 
into  a  man  some  day,  and  he 's  going  to  get  mar 
ried  and  have  children.  They  aren't  all  going 
to  stay  poor.  My  kind  act  may  have  registered 
itself  in  some  little  brain." 

I  had  reason  to  remember  this  conversation 
this  day. 

My  one  dollar  was  augmented  the  next  week 
by  ten  more  dollars  which  I  received  from  Dr. 
Armstrong  for  assisting  him  at  a  minor  opera 
tion,  and  when  I  counted  up  at  the  end  of  the 
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month  I  found  I  had  made  seventy-five  dollars 
on  my  books  and  had  taken  in  sixty  dollars  in 
cash.  I  thought  that  pretty  good  for  the  first 
month  and  so  did  Dr.  Armstrong  when  I  told 
him. 

"Til  give  you  another  tip,"  he  said  at  that 
time.  "(Jet  in  the  habit  of  keeping  books.  Not 
only  know  what  people  owe  you,  but  know  how 
many  patients  you  have  each  month,  how  many 
are  new  patients,  how  much  the  total  amount 
for  each  patient  for  the  month  is,  how  much  was 
taken  in  in  cash  and  how  much  is  due  you.  Doc 
tors  have  a  reputation  for  being  poor  business 
men.  That  needn't  and  shouldn't  be  so.  If  you 
want  to  deliver  the  goods  to  your  patients,  you 
have  to  have  all  the  paraphernalia  necessary 
for  your  work  and  that  costs  money. 

"It's  a  strange  thing,  Snaith,  but  contrary  to 
all  public  opinion,  the  successful  doctor  nowa 
days  is  the  one  who  runs  his  practice  in  a  busi 
ness-like  way.  People  are  willing  to  pay  good 
money  for  services  rendered,  but  they  want 
their  money's  worth.  I  hate  the  doctor  who  de 
mands  his  fee  before  doing  a  serious  operation, 
for  it  brings  his  work  down  to  a  mercenary  basis 
and  people  lose  their  respect  for  such  men  in 
the  long  run.  But  when  you  have  done  your 
work,  you  are  entitled  to  your  money  and  make 
up  your  mind  to  get  it.  As  a  rule,  the  patient 
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who  hasn't  paid  you  after  a  considerate  length 
of  time,  won't  come  back  until  he  does  pay  you. 
If  you  dun  him  for  the  money  by  placing  his  bill 
in  the  hands  of  a  collecting  agency,  at  first  he  is 
insulted  but  sometimes  he  comes  back." 

"How  often  do  you  send  out  your  bills?"  I 
asked. 

"Once  a  month  as  a  rule,"  he  replied.  "In 
business  a  man  needs  money,  new  money  con 
stantly.  He  either  does  a  cash  business  or  else 
he  sends  out  his  bills  once  a  month.  Do  his  cus 
tomers  complain?" 

"No,  sir,"  I  interposed  quickly.  "But  I  un 
derstand  that  most  doctors  send  out  their  bills 
quarterly  or  half-yearly  and  some  of  them  send 
them  out  only  once  a  year. ' ' 

"I  know  that,"  he  went  on.  "They  are  poor 
business  men.  Let  me  put  it  to  you  another 
way.  You  would  consider  three  hundred  dollars 
a  fair  fee  for  an  appendix  operation  even  if  you 
had  a  practice  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
wouldn  't  you  ?  Now  let  us  say  that  ten  thousand 
dollars  of  that  is  on  your  books  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  If  you  send  out  your  bills  at  the  first  of 
the  year,  it  would  take  you  at  least  six  months 
to  get  the  money.  How  much  is  ten  thousand 
dollars  at  six  per  cent  interest?" 

"Six  hundred  dollars,"  I  instantly  replied. 

"Exactly.    If  you  cut  it  in  half  you  will  see 
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that  you  have  deprived  yourself  of  three  hun 
dred  dollars.  You  are  entitled  as  much  as  your 
patient  is,  to  interest  on  your  money. 

' '  That  reminds  me  of  a  story  a  prominent  doc 
tor  told  me  the  other  day,"  went  on  Dr.  Arm 
strong.  "He  had  performed  a  serious  opera 
tion  on  tho  child  of  a  wealthy  man, — a  man  who 
had  an  income  of  about  thirty  thousand  dollars 
a  year  and  whose  parents  gave  thousands  to 
charity.  The  man  went  to  the  doctor  to  see  if 
he  couldn't  have  his  bill  cut  down.  The  doctor 
wouldn't  do  it  and  rightly  he  wouldn't.  When 
the  man  rose  to  go  he  said,  'Well,  Doctor,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  I  can't  pay  you  at  once. 
I'll  have  to  admit  that  your  services  are  worth 
every  cent  you  ask  for  you  saved  my  child's  life. 
At  present  all  my  money  is  tied  up  in  securities 
which  I  can't  sell  just  now.  I'd  lose  the  inter 
est.'  'Frankly,  between  you  and  me,  Mr.  So 
and  So,'  said  the  doctor,  'whose  money  is  this, 
yours  or  mine?  Do  you  realize  that  if  you  paid 
me  now,  I  could  make  six  per  cent  on  that  money, 
too?' 

"  'I  never  thought  of  that,'  thoughtfully  re 
plied  the  other.  And  then  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  him  out  a  check  for  the  full  amount. 

"Let  me  quote  one  of  my  own  axioms,  Snaith. 
Every  patient  considers  that  he  has  a  right  to 
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wait  as  long  to  pay  you  your  money  as  you  wait 
to  send  your  bill." 

"  Thank  you,  Dr.  Armstrong,  for  tolling  nie  all 
this,"  I  said.  "I  never  thought  of  it  in  that 
way.  I'll  try  to  profit  by  what  you've  told  me." 

When  I  got  home  that  night  I  wrote  out  my 
small  list  of  patients,  which  I  had  more  or  less 
kept  in  a  pocket  book  which  one  of  the  drug 
houses  supplied.  I  resolved  to  get  billheads 
printed  right  away,  and  to  send  out  my  few  bills 
immediately.  It  struck  me  that  people  might 
be  more  willing  to  pay  a  small  amount  at  a  time 
than  to  get  a  large  bill,  say  at  the  end  of  six 
months. 

About  nine  o'clock  that  night,  I  'phoned 
Evelyn  and  told  her  as  much  as  I  could  of  Dr. 
Armstrong's  advice. 

"I'm  glad  you  have  such  a  good  adviser, 
dear,"  she  said.  "Tomorrow  is  Saturday,  so 
I'll  come  over  in  the  afternoon  and  we  can  work 
out  things  together." 

I  was  just  hanging  up  the  receiver  when  the 
door-bell  rang.  AVhen  I  opened  the  door  I  was 
surprised  to  see  Marie  Davis  and  Dr.  Vandeleer 
there. 

"We  thought  we'd  drop  in  for  a  moment  to 
see  how  you  are  fixed,"  Marie  said  coquettishly. 
"We  saw  a  light  in  your  window.  Doctor 
wanted  a  word  with  vou,  anvwav. " 
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When  they  came  in,  I  could  see  Vandeleer 
shiftily  eyeing  things  up.  After  I  had  shown 
them  my  few  small  rooms,  we  sat  down  in  the 
office. 

"Pretty  decent  place,  Snaith,"  said  Van 
deleer.  "But  excuse  me  for  saying  it,  you  have 
made  it  too  poorly  simple.  Nothing  particular 
to  attract  the  eye.  Ought  to  have  a  skull  or  two 
around  and  you  ought  to  make  the  place  look 
busy." 

"Xo  use  trying  to  fool  myself,"  I  laughed. 
"I'm  not  busy  and  everybody  knows  I'm  not 
busy,  including  myself.  I'm  open  for  any  odd 
job  that  comes  along." 

"That  reminds  me,"  Vandeleer  said.  "How 
would  you  like  to  give  an  anesthetic  for  me 
tomorrow f  You  won't  get  more  than  five  dol 
lars.  I'm  only  going  to  get  twenty-five  bucks 
myself.  I  may  get  a  rich  guy  for  you  later." 

"Thank  you,  Doctor."    I  was  indeed  grateful. 

"All  right  then,  meet  me  at  my  office  at  ten 
o'clock." 

"It's  in  the  midst  of  my  office  hours,"  I  laugh 
ingly  answered,  "but  I'll  tell  the  hall  boy  to  ask 
anyone  to  wait.  I'll  probably  be  just  five  dollars 
ahead." 

They  left  shortly  after  that.  As  I  was  ready 
to  turn  into  bed,  I  took  out  a  letter  which  I  had 
received  from  Bill  Franklyn  and  read  it  again. 
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"I'm  located  fairly  well,"  it  said,  "but  this 
setting  up  in  business  is  some  tough  JO!D.  I've 
knocked  out  about  ten  dollars  so  far.  That 
doesn't  pay  my  keep.  I  get  three  square  meals 
a  day  somehow  and  lately  IVe  joined  the  local 
club — on  tick  of  course,  where  I  can  charge 
things.  We  have  some  great  poker  games.  So 
far  I've  kept  ahead.  Hope  my  luck  stays  with 
me.  One  of  the  fellows  gave  a  big  blowout  last 
night.  Result?  My  head  is  as  big  as  a  five-gal 
lon  oil  drum  this  morning  and  my  mouth  is  full 
of  onions  and  tin  cans.  You  know  I  can  tank  up 
some  when  I  get  going. 

'  *  Give  my  love  to  Evelyn. ' ' 

I  put  down  the  letter  with  many  misgivings. 
I  resolved  that  I  would  answer  Bill's  letter  the 
next  day  and  read  the  riot  act  to  him.  But  the 
following  day  was  so  full  of  other  things  I  had 
to  put  it  off. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   FIRST   MISSTEP  AND   THE  ENTRANCE   OF   A 
DOPE-FIEXD 

AT  precisely  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  I 
was  in  Vandeleer's  office.  The  unkempt 
maid  who  answered  the  door  ushered  me 
into  the  waiting1  room  which  was  as  ornate  as  I 
expected  it  to  be.  The  darkly  papered  wall  was 
covered  with  oil  paintings  in  heavy  mahogany 
boxes,  which  anyone  could  tell  were  imitations. 
The  chairs  were  a  promiscuous  variety  of  false 
antiques.  On  the  floor  was  an  overworn  Turkish 
rug.  The  windows  wore  framed  in  frayed  tapes 
try  hangings  and  I  noticed  that  the  curtains 
were  rather  holey.  Dust  covered  everything. 
To  me,  cleanliness  was  next  to  godliness,  so  you 
can  imagine  how  the  place  grated  on  me. 

Vandeleer  came  in  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  col- 
larless. 

"Be  ready  in  a  moment,  Snaith,"  he  said 
sleepily.  "Was  out  pretty  late  last  night.  We 
have  plenty  of  time.  The  patient  lives  next 
door.  Go  into  the  office. ' ' 

The  office  was  in  ^coping  with  the  other  room. 
A  dusty  desk  overbjujv^ned  with  newspapers. 
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cigarette  and  cigar  stubs,  numerous  medical 
magazines  months  old,  dirty  ink-stand,  rusted 
pens,  an  assorted  stationery,  and  a  skull  used 
for  an  ash  receiver.  In  one  corner  was  a  white 
enameled  examining  table  which  was  chipped 
and  worn  so  that  the  black  underneath,  showed. 
On  the  brown  pad  was  a  soiled  examining  sheet. 
In  the  other  corner  was  a  washstand  which 
looked  as  though  it  hadn't  been  cleaned  in  weeks. 

We  left  the  house.  Ten  minutes  later  we  were 
upstairs  in  the  apartment  next  door,  where  I  was 
introduced  to  Mrs.  Vantran,  the  patient.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  cheap  kimono,  her  hair  done  up 
tight  on  top  of  her  head.  She  didn't  look  par 
ticularly  sick  to  me.  In  fact,  her  overfleshy 
arms  indicated  that  she  was  bordering  on 
obesity.  I  had  not  yet  found  out  what  the  opera 
tion  was  to  be. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  details  of 
the  operation.  Dr.  Vandeleer  didn't  make  much 
pretense  at  asepsis  and  his  instruments  looked 
worn  and  rusty.  A  few  towels  had  been  boiled. 
There  was  a  hand-basin  with  some  bichloride 
solution.  Mrs.  Vantran  got  up  on  the  table, 
handing  the  doctor  a  roll  of  bills  as  she  did  so. 
I  gave  her  the  anesthetic  and  the  doctor  per 
formed  the  operation. 

After  the  doctor  got  to  work,  I  had  a  sneaking 
suspicion  that  things  weren't  as  they  should  be. 
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Yandeleer  never  said  a  word  but  worked  hastily 
and  expertly,  as  though  he  had  had  plenty  of 
experience. 

When  we  were  ready  to  leave,  Vandeleer 
handed  me  five  dollars. 

4 'Much  obliged,  Snaith."  He  gave  me  one  of 
his  shifty  smiles.  "Very  good  anesthesia.  I 
probably  will  use  you  as  often  as  I  can." 

"What  were  the  indications,  Doctor?"  I 
asked. 

He  looked  at  me  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye 
and  gave  me  a  long  wink. 

"Patient  in  terribly  serious  condition,  old 
man.  She  should  never  be  allowed  to  have  any 
children.  Spot  in  one  lung,  you  know,  healing 
nicely,  healing  nice,  but  pregnancy  would  no 
doubt  aggravate  the  condition." 

"Anybody  corroborate  your  diagnosis?"  I 
asked. 

"What  the  hell  for?  I'm  capable  of  forming 
my  own  opinion.  When  you  give  an  anesthesia 
for  me,  young  man,  the  less  you  know  about  the 
case  the  better." 

But  when  I  got  home  I  couldn't  help  thinking 
over  the  matter.  It  didn't  seem  right  to  make 
excuses  for  doing  illegal  operations  particularly 
on  women  like  Mrs.  Vantran  who  was  fully 
capable,  at  least  so  it  seemed  to  me,  of  bearing 
healthv  children. 
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I  knew  the  law  on  the  subject,  so  I  wondered 
how  a  fellow  like  Vandeleer  could  get  away  with 
it.  If  he  were  found  guilty  in  a  court  of  law  he 
could  be  given  twenty  years.  It  made  me  shud 
der,  to  think  of  it.  But  that  wasn't  the  only  part 
of  it.  Each  one  of  us  had  taken  an  oath  when 
he  took  his  medical  degree  not  to  do  such  work. 
Moreover,  there  was  only  one  excuse  for  it — one 
needed  the  money. 

We  used  to  talk  over  the  matter  among  our 
selves  at  the  hospital. 

"It's  devilish  work,"  one  night  I  said.  "I 
don't  mind  women  not  wanting  too  many  chil 
dren.  With  the  high  cost  of  living,  it  must  be 
pretty  hard  to  support  a  big  family.  Then  it's  a 
crime  for  a  young  woman  to  be  constantly  bed 
ridden  or  taking  care  of  children.  But  there's 
another  side  of  it — a  big  moral  side.  One 
shouldn't  get  married  and  then  avoid  the  respon 
sibilities  of  marriage,  which  includes  the  bring 
ing  of  children  into  the  world. ' ' 

' '  But  you  believe  in  the  limitation  of  the  num 
ber  of  children,  don't  you?"  one  of  the  men 
asked. 

'  *  Naturally, ' '  I  replied.  ' '  Everyone  ought  to 
believe  in  the  prevention  of  conception  to  a  cer 
tain  extent.  The  best  evidence  that  the  majority 
of  people  believe  that  way — that  is  the  more 
enlightened  or  intelligent  people — is  that  their 
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families  are  limited  to  one  or  two  children. 
These  people  don't  avoid  the  bringing  of  chil 
dren  into  the  world  because  they  want  to.  So 
cial  and  economic  reasons  make  it  necessaiy, 
particularly  in  the  large  cities." 

"Let  me  put  a  hypothetical  case  to  you, 
Snaith,"  interposed  Collins,  who  was  consid 
ered  our  most  religious  and  God-fearing  doctor. 
"I  agree  with  you  on  the  question  of  illegal 
operations  and  perhaps  on  the  question  of  limi 
tation  of  families,  too.  But  what  would  you  do 
in  a  case  like  this?  A  young  girl  and  a  young 
fellow,  very  much  in  love  with  each  other,  en 
gaged  to  be  married,  both  of  fine  families,  get 
into  trouble.  You  know  what  I  mean.  In  spirit 
they  are  as  much  married  as  God  would  wish 
them  to  be  and  the  only  thing  that  makes  the 
difference  between  disgrace  and  approbation  is 
a  legalized  marriage.  The  young  man  would 
like  to  marry  the  girl  at  once,  but  it  is  impos 
sible.  He  simply  is  in  no  financial  condition  to 
support  a  wife.  If  they  don't  marry  and  the 
girl  is  found  out,  she  is  socially  ostracised;  has 
to  wear  a  scarlet  letter.  The  child  must  suffer 
all  his  life  from  his  parents'  misstep.  Pretty 
tough  situation,  isn't  it?  And  it's  happening 
every  day." 

Collins  emptied  his  pipe  in  a  near-by  cuspidor 
and  then  continued : 
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' '  Now,  we  '11  say  you  know  both  of  these  young- 
people;  know  their  families.  The  girl  comes 
to  you  and  sobbingly  tells  you  her  troubles.  She 
is  on  the  verge  of  doing  away  with  herself.  Now 
what  would  you  do,  SnaithT' 

"Gee,"  I  thought  before  I  answered  him. 
"Pretty  tough.  Damned  if  I  know  what  I 
would  do.  I  hope  I'll  never  come  up  against  a 
case  like  that." 

"Well,  I  know  what  I'd  do,"  vehemently  re 
plied  Collins.  "I'm  as  God-fearing  as  anybody 
—but  I  have  my  own  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 
That  young  couple  committed  no  sin  in  the  eyes 
of  God.  If  they  hadn't  loved  each  other  that 
would  be  different.  Why  the  devil  a  legalized 
marriage  should  make  such  a  difference  is  hard 
to  understand  sometimes.  If  that  girl  came  to 
me  I 'd  help  her  if  I  could. " 

"Bully  for  you,"  ejaculated  Jim  Henry,  one 
of  our  frivolous  internes.  "I'm  going  to  hand 
your  cards  around  to  all  Strayers  from  the 
Beaten  Path,  as  soon  as  you  hang  out  your 
shingle. ' ' 

After  what  I  had  witnessed  that  morning,  I 
had  the  feeling  that  I  'd  never  do  anything  like 
that  no  matter  how  much  I  needed  money.  It 
was  dirty  work.  I  know  of  doctors  who  worked 
up  their  practice  by  doing  things  for  women. 
But  I'm  sure  after  they  were  once  successful, 
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they  regretted  having  started  in  that  way.  I 
don't  know  how  these  doctors  keep  from  being 
found  out,  for  if  there  is  one  woman  who  will 
tell  a  friend  who  will  tell  another  friend  who  the 
doctor  was  who  helped  her  out  of  trouble,  it  is 
the  garrulous  woman  who  spends  her  after 
noons  playing  bridge  for  money  rather  than 
bringing  up  children. 

I  puttered  around  my  desk  restlessly.  I 
didn't  expect  anyone  except  Evelyn  in  the  after 
noon.  I  heard  the  door-bell  ring. 

The  man  whom  I  ushered  into  my  office  was 
unkempt.  His  hair  was  matted  down  and  dried, 
his  spotted  clothes  hung  loosely  on  his  emaciated 
body.  His  eyes  had  a  peculiar  look.  Even  after 
coming  out  of  the  sunshine  into  the  darkened 
room  his  pupils  remained  small.  He  jerkily 
pulled  his  nose  or  rubbed  it  every  few  moments. 

'  *  You  the  doctor,  ain  't  you  ? "  he  asked  huskily. 

4 'Yes,  I'm  Doctor  Snaith,"  1  replied  testily. 
" What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"I  been  nervous  for  a  long  time,  Doc.  Got  to 
have  a  needle.  Ain't  had  one  in  a  long  time. 
Only  thing  soothes  my  nerves." 

I  suspected  as  much.  1  had  seen  dope  fiends 
before.  It  wasn't  hard  to  recognize  them. 

1 '  Sorry  I  can 't  help  you.  I  'm  not  in  that  busi 
ness." 

"For  God's  sake,   Doctor!"  cried  the  man. 
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"Ain't  you  got  any  sympathy?  I  been  out  of 
coke  and  morphine  for  a  week.  I'm  dyin',  I  am. 
I  can't  seem  to  get  any  anywhere.  I  got  money, 
I  have,  Doc,  plenty  to  pay  you.  Be  a  good  fel 
low,"  he  whined  as  he  eagerly  grasped  my  wrist. 
"Here,  here,"  he  pulled  a  roll  of  crumpled  bills 
out  of  his  pockets.  *  *  Here 's  five  dollars  just  for 
one  grain  in  a  needle.  I'll  leave  right  away 
after  you  give  it  to  me. ' ' 

"No,"  I  said  determinedly. 

'  *  By  God,  Doc,  you  will.  Damn  yer  soul.  You 
got  the  dope,  ain't  you!  Well,  you'll  give  me 
some?  Do  you  hear —  "  he  screamed  shrilly  and 
viciously,  "you'll  give  me  some." 

Before  I  knew  it  he  jumped  at  me,  grasped 
me  around  the  neck  with  superhuman  strength 
and  bore  me  to  the  floor.  I  had  never  been  in  the 
grasp  of  an  insane  man  before.  My  desk  chair 
turned  over  almost  on  top  of  us.  I  am  naturally 
strong,  but  it  took  me  some  minutes  before  I 
wore  him  out.  With  a  couple  of  towels  I  bound 
his  hands  and  feet  and  when  I  knew  he  was  safe, 
I  'phoned  to  Bellevue  Hospital  for  an  ambu 
lance.  In  the  course  of  the  next  hour  it  came 
and  he  was  taken  away. 

When  the  excitement  died  down  I  was  all  in. 
I  didn't  feel  as  though  I  had  been  through  any 
particular  danger,  but  I  couldn't  deny  the  fact 
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that  an  insane  man  sometimes  can  raise  a  most 
unholy  rumpus.  Suppose  he  had  had  a  gun  in 
his  pocket? 

One  seldom  sympathizes  with  opium  or  mor- 
phin  fiends.  They  are  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
law  or  human  society.  They  are  a  danger  to 
their  families  and  to  their  friends  and  are 
"dead"  as  far  as  this  life  is  concerned.  It  isn't 
a  question  of  eating,  working  and  sleeping  so 
as  to  enjoy  life.  It  is  a  question  of  more  dope 
and  more  dope  to  sleep  and  dream  to  forget  life. 

Yet  we  ought  to  feel  a  certain  sympathy ;  for 
many  of  these  people  start  in  the  habit  early  by 
visiting  coke  houses  and  the  like.  Little  children 
have  gotten  into  the  habit  by  eating  candy  to 
which  has  been  added  a  small  amount  of  heroin. 
In  formers  days,  mothers  started  the  habit,  in 
their  children,  by  giving  them  soothing  syrups, 
which  relieved  them  of  the  care  of  a  troublesome 
sick  child,  but  which  undermined  the  child's 
health  to  such  an  extent  that  later  on  in  life  he 
was  good  for  nothing.  Many  of  these  unfor 
tunates  will  tell  you  that  they  got  started  by 
doctors  giving  them  a  hypo  to  relieve  a  pain 
which  wouldn't  or  couldn't  be  relieved  in  any 
other  way. 

I  had  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  doctors 
were  greatly  at  fault  for  the  starting  of  this 
habit,  too,  until  I  met  one  of  the  Government 
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investigators,    John    Sanderson,   who   was  at 
tached  to  the  Narcotic  Bureau,  one  day. 

"Many  people  are  apt  to  blame  the  doctors 
for  the  dope  habit,  but  lately  we  have  rounded 
up  a  lot  of  these  unfortunates  and  in  ninety- 
nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred,  they  tell  you 
that  they  learned  the  trick  of  snuffing  coke,  or 
how  to  use  a  needle  with  morphine  from  some 
kind  friend  who  was  forgetting  his  troubles  by 
wandering  off  into  dreamland.  You  know  we 
consider  the  dope  habit  a  disease  and  we  are  now 
establishing  clinics  where  these  people  apply  and 
where  they  are  given  a  small  amount  of  the  stuff 
if  they  need  it  and  then  are  sent  to  a  well  regu 
lated  hospital  in  which  their  lives  can  be  lived 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  able  to  get  along 
without  drugs.  I  saw  a  little  girl  yesterday,  a 
girl  about  sixteen,  pretty  as  a  picture  once 
maybe,  who  had  been  a  dope  fiend  for  two  years. 
She  came  to  the  clinic  because  we  had  shut  down 
on  the  doctor  who  fed  her  and  she  simply  had  to 
have  some  coke.  I  asked  her  how  she  got  into 
the  habit.  'A  friend  of  mine  give  it  to  me 
first,'  she  said.  *Yer  see  I  was  down  and  out — 
starvin'  and  cold.  I  couldn't  make  a  livin'  an' 
I  wanted  to  die.  I  went  in  to  see  me  friend 
because  she  had  a  fire  an'  I  knew  she  would  give 
me  a  cup  of  tea  or  somethin'.  While  I  was  sip- 
pin'  the  tea  and  keepin'  nice  an'  warm,  I  seen 
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her  take  a  box  out  of  her  pocket.  She  opens  it, 
pinches  somethin'  like  a  white  powder  between 
her  fingers  and  sniffs  it  up  her  nose.  Then  says 
she  to  me,  'have  some'  and  I  says  I  would.  And 
then  she  shows  me  how  to  sniff  it  up  my  nose. 
In  a  few  minutes  I  feels  like  a  different  per 
son.  1  been  makin'  a  livin'  since  then — that 
is  until  I  lose  some  of  my  looks.  And  now  I 
ain't  got  the  pep  to  walk  the  streets  no  more.' 
Lots  of  them  tell  you  stories  like  that.  Some  of 
them  visit  dope  joints  and  get  the  habit.  Others 
see  their  friends  using  it  and  feeling  better 
after.  Then  again  others  are  just  weak-minded 
boys  and  girls  who  succumb  to  any  habit.  At 
first  they  try  it  just  for  fun,  but  sooner  or  later 
it  gets  them.  We  have  examined  over  five  thou 
sand  cases  so  far  and  in  less  than  one  per  cent 
of  them  we  have  had  an  admission  that  a  doctor 
started  the  habit. 

"When  once  a  dope  habit  has  started,  it  be 
comes  a  disease,  and  taking  the  drug  away  en 
tirely,  starves  the  body  of  something  which  it 
really  needs.  In  the  hospital  we  used  to  reduce* 
gradually  the  dose  until  we  discharged  the  pa 
tient  'cured.'  Meanwhile,  we  built  up  the  dis 
eased  body  with  nourishing  foods  and  plenty  of 
normal  rest." 

Of  all  the  people  thus  afflicted  the  worst  are 
the  doctors  who  get  the  habit.  They  can  get  all 
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the  dope  they  want  which  makes  it  worse.  I 
knew  of  one  doctor  who  had  a  wonderful  prac 
tice.  He  began  to  use  coke  to  keep  his  nerves  up 
for  his  strenuous  work.  His  hands  got  shaky. 
His  operations  turned  out  unsuccessfully.  He 
became  cranky  with  his  family.  No  one  sus 
pected  the  true  state  of  affairs  until  one 
night  when  he  developed  the  delusion  that  burg 
lars  were  trying  to  get  in  at  the  front  door.  He 
barricaded  it  with  all  the  furniture  he  could  pile 
against  it.  Then  he  went  up  to  his  bedroom 
and  took  out  his  revolver  from  a  top  bureau 
drawer.  In  the  morning  the  servants  found  his 
wife  and  two  children  lying  on  the  floor  in  pools 
of  blood.  The  doctor  had  locked  himself  in  his 
office.  When  the  police  broke  down  the  door, 
they  found  a  raving  lunatic  whom  they  had  diffi 
culty  in  removing.  Now  the  poor  fellow  is 
attending  the  sick  in  an  insane  asylm,  under 
direction  of  course. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  one  thing  right  there 
and  then  that  morning.  I  would  never  touch 
any  dope  myself  under  any  circumstances.  My 
life  seemed  too  valuable  to  be  spoiled  by  any 
habit  which  was  certain  to  get  me  in  the  end. 


CHAPTER  VI 

ALWAYS    MAKE    UP    YOUR    MIND    TO    DO    WHAT    THE 
OTHER    FELLOW    SAYS    HE   CAN  *T   DO   AXD    DO    IT 

THAT  afternoon  Evelyn  came  to  visit  me. 
After  I  had  hugged  and  kissed  her  enough 
for  a  week,  I  took  her  into  the  office  and 
told  her  of  the  happenings  of  the  morning. 

"I'm  so  worried,  dear,"  she  said  anxiously. 
"  A  doctor  certainly  has  some  strange  and  excit 
ing  experiences.  I  do  wish  we  could  get  mar 
ried.  Can't  we  get  married  soon,  John?"  she 
went  on  wistfully.  "I'm  sure  it  wouldn't  cost 
us  much  more  to  live  together,  for  the  first  year 
at  least.  I  could  work  just  the  same." 

"Darling  girl,"  I  replied.  "You  and  I  are 
going  to  get  married  as  soon  as  I  see  my  way 
clear  to  it.  I  won't  let  you  work  downtown. 
You'll  have  enough  to  do  right  here  with  wash 
ing  and  scrubbing  and  cooking  and  answering 
the  door  and  telephone  calls.  Now  let's  pray 
for  a  good  big  month." 

"John,  wouldn't  some  people  think  it  funny 
to  hear  you  and  me  talking  over  illegal  opera 
tions?" 

"I  suppose  they  would,  dear,"  I  answered. 
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"But  you  see  I  can't  keep  anything  from  you. 
Moreover,  I  don't  want  to.  If  people  talked  of 
natural  things  sensibly,  like  sexual  matters  for 
example,  and  didn't  insinuate  so  much,  we'd 
all  be  much  better  off.  Once  upon  a  time  you 
couldn't  mention  syphilis  in  polite  society. 
Nowadays  people  talk  about  it  at  the  dinner 
table  and  no  one  is  shocked.  You  know  modesty 
only  began  when  people  first  started  to  wear 
clothes.  Eve  only  needed  a  fig  leaf.  We  are 
now  in  a  stage  of  retrogression  in  that,  too.  The 
girls  seem  to  wear  less  clothes  than  they  used 
to." 

"Yes,"  laughed  Evelyn.  "But  don't  think 
they  do  it  for  modesty's  sake.  They  wear  in 
sinuating  clothes  nowadays.  The  skirts  are 
made  just  so  high;  the  neck  just  so  low.  There 
are  some  girls  in  my  set  who  spend  more  time 
adjusting  a  pin  in  a  low-necked  shirtwaist,  so 
that  it  will  show  just  enough  and  not  too  much, 
than  they  do  in  penciling  their  eye-brows,  and 
they  take  long  enough  at  that. 

"Take  a  modest  girl  with  a  respectable  long 
dress  on,"  went  on  Evelyn.  "If  she  crosses  her 
legs  in  a  drawing  room  so  that  her  calves  show, 
everyone  wants  to  cry  'Ella'  and— 

"What  the  dickens  does  'Ella'  mean?"  I 
asked.  It  was  a  new  one  on  me. 

"Oh,"  she  went  on  laughingly.     "That's  a 
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code  word  some  of  us  girls  have.  Whenever  a 
girl  unconsciously  shows  too  much  stocking  (you 
know  girls  have  to  wear  very  narrow  skirts  now 
and  it's  almost  impossible  to  cross  their  legs  in 
comfort)  any  one  of  us  who  notices  it  cries 
'  Ella. '  You  bet  she  recrosses  her  legs  in  a  hurry 
and  pulls  her  skirt  down. 

"But  what  I  was  going  to  say  is  this,"  went 
on  Evelyn.  "That  same  modest  girl  will  go 
down  to  a  fashionable  bathing  beach  and  wear 
an  Annette  Kellerman,  underneath  as  short  a 
skirt  as  the  law  will  allow.  No  one  thinks  any 
thing  of  it.  I  don't  suppose  she  gives  the  dif 
ference  a  moment's  thought." 

"And  men?"  I  said.  "Did  you  ever  see  such 
things  as  they  are  in  bathing  suits!  They  look 
more  modest  in  B.  V.  D.'s." 

"Honestly,  .John,"  Evelyn  said  seriously.  "I 
think  we  are  all  a  bunch  of  hypocrites  when  it 
comes  to  our  modesty. " 

I  laughed. 

"Ev,"  I  said.  "Did  you  ever  see  some  of 
these  society  dames  in  bed?  You  talk  about 
modesty.  I  assisted  Dr.  Armstrong  at  an  opera 
tion  the  other  day.  The  lady  had  on  some  night 
dress — a  pinkish  thing  with  a  lacy  top  that  had 
so  many  holes  in  it  that  I— 

"Oh,  I  know  just  what  you  did,"  interposed 
Evelyn.  "You  turned  your  head  away  bash- 
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fully — and  looked  hard  out  of  the  corner  of  your 
eye." 

"No,  I  didn't.  I  looked  at  her  so  hard  that  I 
almost  saw  through  her  to  her  backbone." 

Then  I  went  on.  "People  often  wonder,  Ev, 
how  doctors  avoid  the  temptations — female 
temptations,  of  course — that  are  constantly 
around  them.  I've  heard  people  say  that  often. 
But  there  is  no  temptation  for  the  decent,  seri 
ous  doctor.  I  think  he  is  usually  so  much  inter 
ested  in  the  insides  that  he  doesn't  see  the  out- 
sides.  Moreover,  his  mind  is  not  on  the  body 
physical. ' ' 

I  felt  like  adding  something  more  but  sud 
denly  I  realized  that  Evelyn  and  I  were  not  mar 
ried  yet.  What  I  wanted  to  say  was:  Sexual 
excitement  is  only  supplied  by  mental  stimula 
tion  and  imagination.  In  other  words,  it  isn't 
anything  physical  that  starts  one  in  the  wrong 
direction — it's  what  his  imagination  conjures 
that  causes  the  trouble. 

"By  the  way,  dear,"  I  went  on  after  a  mo 
ment.  "I  told  you  I  had  helped  Dr.  Armstrong 
a  few  days  ago.  He  gave  me  some  good  business 
pointers.  I  mentioned  them  to  you  over  the 
'phone.  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  and  I  could 
work  out  some  details  this  afternoon." 

"Good,"  said  Evelyn.  "Tell  me  what  he 
said. "  So  we  went  over  it  again.  And  then  I 
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drew  up  pencil  and  paper.  Evelyn  sat  on  half 
of  my  chair. 

" First  of  all,  dear/'  I  said,  "let's  work  out  a 
scheme  for  keeping  track  of  patients  by  the 
month,  in  some  way  indicating  those  that  are 
new  patients." 

''Why  not  do  it  by  putting  down  the  names 
of  the  new  patients  in  red  ink,  the  others  in  black 
ink?"  interposed  Evelyn,  thoughtfully. 

"That's  a  good  idea.  We'll  put  down  all  new 
patients,  with  addresses,  in  red  ink,"  I  con 
tinued  eagerly.  "Then  every  month  I'll  know 
at  a  glance  just  how  many  new  patients  I  have — 
not  that  I  have  any  trouble  keeping  a  line  on 
them  at  present,"  I  laughed.  "I  had  six  pa 
tients  last  month  and  they  were  all  new." 

"Well,  they  have  to  be  new  before  they  are 
old.  Your  first  few  pages  will  look  awful  reddy, 
won't  they?"  said  Evelyn. 

"It'll  be  fun  to  see  how  black  the  pages  will 
get  later  on." 

"What  kind  of  a  book  are  you  going  to  keep 
your  records  in?"  Evelyn  asked. 

"Never  thought  much  about  it.  Dr.  Arm 
strong  told  me  of  a  day-book,"  I  answered, 
"made  by  a  firm  up  in  Connecticut.  Here's  a 
note  of  it.  Geo.  T.  Brown,  Norwich,  Conn. 
They  cost  only  a  few  dollars.  Dr.  Armstrong 
says  he  has  been  using  one  for  years.  There's  a 
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place  in  it  for  everything — here's  a  diagram  of 
it,  Dr.  Armstrong  gave  me. " 

We  went  over  it  together.  The  leaves  were 
lined  so  that  forty  names  could  be  put  on  a  page. 
First  there  was  a  large  space  for  the  name,  a 
similar  one  for  the  address. 

"You  see  there  are  a  number  of  little  squares, 
Ev. ' '  I  showed  her.  ' '  There  is  one  for  each  day 
of  the  month.  Now  Dr.  Armstrong  says  he  indi 
cates  the  nature  of  the  visit  in  each  square.  For 
example,  an  office  visit  can  be  indicated  by  an 
0,  a  house  visit  by  an  H,  an  operation  by  Op., 
a  consultation  by  a  C,  and  so  on. ' ' 

"Supposing  a  patient  should  pay  you.  How 
would  you  show  that  ? ' '  asked  Evelyn. 

"Oh,  that's  simple,"  I  replied.  "We  could 
do  that  in  many  ways.  I  think  the  simplest  way 
would  be  to  put  in  the  amount  paid  in  the 
space. ' ' 

"Then  at  the  end  of  the  month  you'd  just 
have  to  add  up  the  amounts '! ' '  Evelyn  chimed  in 
enthusiastically. 

"Right-o,"  I  laughingly  replied.  "Hope 
there's  some  cash  to  put  down  there  when  we 
start  the  system." 

"Don't  you  worry  about  that,  dear,"  said 
Evelyn,  smilingly.  "I  expect  in  a  year  you'll 
have  to  employ  a  secretary." 

"You  see  in  this  sheet  there  are  two  fairly 
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large  spaces  at  the  end  of  each  line,"  I  indicated. 
"Dr.  Armstrong  said  to  put  down  the  total  cash 
in  the  first  space  and  the  total  amount  due  from 
each  patient  in  the  second  space." 

"I  see,"  said  Evelyn.  "It's  awfully  simple, 
isn't  it .'  Then  all  you  have  to  do  is  total  each 
page  and  know  just  how  much  money  you  took 
in  in  cash  and  how  much  is  owing  you.  Hope 
that  won't  be  much." 

"Darling,"  1  said.  "I  see  that  you  don't 
know  medical  finances  very  well.  Every  doctor 
lias  to  do  a  big  credit  business,  no  matter  whether 
he  wants  to  or  not.  I  expect  that  90  per  cent  is 
on  the  books.  I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  helped. 
I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  ask  a  patient  to  fork 
over.  I  suppose  I'll  get  over  that  in  time,  after 
I've  been  stuck  a  few  times." 

"I  wish  there  were  some  way  of  making 
people  see  that  they  ought  to  pay  their  doctor," 
Kvelyn  said  musingly.  "It  seems  to  me  that 
almost  everybody  thinks  the  last  person  in  the 
world  who  needs  money  is  a  doctor,  or  at  least 
they  jokingly  say  that  they  will  let  the  doctor's 
bill  go.  I  know  father  and  mother,  who  pay 
everybody  they  owe  on  the  first  of  the  month, 
shove  the  doctor's  bill  aside  and  grudgingly  pay 
it  after  everybody  else  is  paid." 

"Armstrong  says  that's  all  the  fault  of  the 
doctors,"  I  said.  "They  aren't  business  men 
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enough  to  get  their  money  after  they  have  earned 
it.  He  says  there's  no  reason  why  a  doctor 
shouldn't  be  a  good  business  man — in  fact,  that 
most  successful  doctors  are  good  business  men. 
I  tell  you  what,  Ev.,  this  money  question  gets 
my  goat.  I  hate  the  idea  of  pestering  people  for 
money.  I  hate  the  idea  of  thinking  that  I  have 
to  dicker  with  people  as  to  how  much  they  ought 
to  pay  for  an  operation.  But  what  can  one  do ! 
I  can't  live  on  love.  We  can't  buy  meat  and 
bread  with  empty  pocketbooks.  I  'd  like  to  be  an 
idealist,  but  hang  it,  one  has  to  live." 

I  was  getting  pretty  much  worked  up  think 
ing  about  it  and  began  to  rock  back  and  forth  in 
my  office  chair,  which  creaked  on  its  rusty 
springs.  The  noise  kept  tune  with  my  thoughts. 
It  seemed  to  me  Evelyn  and  I  were  about  a 
thousand  years  from  getting  married. 

"Cheer  up,  honey,"  said  Evelyn.  "I'm  not 
going  to  let  you  get  grumpy.  You  are  going  to 
be  a  real  business  man  from  now  on  and  I'm 
going  to  help  you.  I'll  bet  you  you  will  make 
twice  as  much  money  next  month,  which  won't 
be  so  bad,  will  it?" 

Take  it  from  me  there 's  nothing  can  beat  the 
real  girl  when  it  comes  to  the  cheering  up 
process.  Every  young  doctor  ought  to  have  his 
Evelyn.  Of  course,  they  couldn't  all  be  like 
mine.  But  there's  no  doubt  about  it  that  the 
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right  girl  can  do  more  to  make  a  young  doctor's 
life  worth  while  than  anything  I  know.  Having 
someone  who  loves  you,  to  confide  in,  makes  it 
worth  while  if  nothing  else  does. 

' '  All  right,  old  girl, ' '  I  cheerfully  said.  '  '  You 
keep  on  with  the  encouraging  act  and  kick  me 
into  good  humor  and  I'll  do  the  rest." 

AVe  talked  over  various  other  details  and  then 
somehow  naturally  we  got  on  the  subject  of 
sending  out  bills.  I  told  her  what  Armstrong 
said  about  sending  them  out  monthly. 

"That's  a  very  sensible  idea,"  said  Evelyn. 
"I  don't  see  how  anyone — particularly  anyone 
who  intends  to  pay,  can  object  to  it.  I  don't  see 
why  you  shouldn't  have  your  bills  printed  like 
any  business  concern." 

"How  do  you  mean? "  I  asked. 

'  *  Why  almost  all  of  them  print  on  them  some 
thing  about  paying  before  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month  and  about  statements  being  rendered 
monthly.  And  almost  all  of  them  have  a  stub  or 
something  so  that  you  don't  have  to  send 
receipts." 

"Golly,  Ev.,"  I  interposed,  "that's  going 
pretty  far.  It's  against  all  precedent  as  far  as 
I  know." 

"I  know  it  is  John,  but  just  think  for  a  mo 
ment.  You  have  got  to  save  pennies  if  you  can. 
Suppose  you  send  out  one  hundred  bills  and  if 
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they  arc  paid  you  have  to  send  out  one  hundred 
receipts.  That  means  a  two  cent  stamp  on  each 
one,  an  envelope  worth  at  least  a  cent  and  the 
labor  of  sending  the  receipts  is  something.  If 
you  don't  have  to  send  receipts  you  save  three 
dollars  a  month  or  thirty-six  dollars  a  year. 
That's  the  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  $600.  You 
won't  lose  $600,  because  you  don't  do  it  and  you 
may  make  $600,  because  you  do.  No  one  wants 
a  receipt  nowadays  as  long  as  he  knows  that  his 
cancelled  check  is  legally  a  receipt. ' ' 

4 'Guess  it's  worth  while  trying,"  I  said. 
1  'Let's  make  out  a  billhead  now  and  take  it  over 
to  the  printer  this  afternoon. ' ' 

So  we  got  busy  and  worked  out  a  very  decent 
looking  billhead  like  this : 

PLEASE     TEAR     OFF  884  W.   96TH   STREET 

THIS  STUB  AND  RE-  NEW  YORK, 

TURN    WHEN    PAY-       

MEKT  is  MADE  BY  To  DR.  JOHN  SNAITH,  DR. 

CHECK  AND  NO  RE-     FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

CEIPT  IS  REQUIRED  $ 

RECEIVED  PAYMENT 


STATEMENTS  RENDERED   MONTHLY 

BILLS  ARE  PAYABLE  BEFORE  THE  15TH  OF 

THE   MONTH 

By  the  time  we  had  finished  working  out  all 
the  details  of  our  medical  business  organization, 
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it  was  after  five  o'clock,  too  late  to  go  to  the 
printer's,  and  time  for  Evelyn  and  me  to  get 
ready  to  go  over  to  Staten  Island  if  we  wished 
to  get  there  in  time  for  dinner.  I  helped  her  on 
with  her  wraps. 

"Well,  partner,"  I  said,  "the  establishment 
is  ready  for  business.  We  have  systematized 
our  organization,  have  the  goods  on  hand  and  a 
sign  in  the  window.  All  we*  need  are  the  cus 
tomers.  How  the  devil  we  can  advertise  for 
them  I  don't  know.  It  seems  to  me  there  must 
be  some  way. ' ' 

"John,  dear,"  she  said  sweetly.  "This  firm 
is  going  to  succeed.  I  want  to  tell  you  something 
that  may  help  you.  The  senior  member  of  the 
firm  I  work  for  is  a  very  rich  man.  Mr.  Chal 
mers  started  in  as  a  poor  boy  and  came  to  the 
city  without  a  cent  to  his  name.  Look  where  he 
is  today!  Do  you  know  how  he  did  it?" 

"Of  course  I  don't,  partner,"  I  answered. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  tell  you.  The  other  day 
I  had  to  take  down  a  letter  for  him.  Jt  was  writ 
ten  to  a  boy  in  his  town  who  had  asked  his  advice 
about  something.  I  imagine  the  boy  asked  him 
how  he  could  succeed,  and  this  is  about  what 
Mr.  Chalmers  said:  'When  I  came  to  the  city 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  be  a  success.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  battle  was  won.  I  had  confidence  in 
myself.  It  wasn't  conceit,  for  I  was  willing  to 
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show  that  I  could  deliver  the  goods.  Then  I  had  a 
little  saying  stuck  in  a  corner  of  my  brain: 
"Always  make  up  your  mind  to  do  something 
that  the  other  fellow  says  he  can't  do  and  do  it!" 
The  first  thing  I  tackled  was  selling  a  piece  of 
merchandise  which  had  been  on  the  shelves  of 
Carroll  &  Company  for  years.  I  made  that  stuff 
speak.  I  knew  it  was  good.  I  made  myself 
know  it  was  good.  I  got  a  good  commission  on 
this  and  put  the  money  away.  It  has  been  earn 
ing  compound  interest  ever  since.'  And  so  on. 
I  can't  remember  all  the  letter.  But  the  chief 
p6int  for  us,  John,  is  to  do  something  in  medi 
cine  the  other  fellow  thinks  he  can 't  do.  Here 's 
a  clipping  along  the  same  lines  that  I  cut  out  of 
The  Literary  Digest  the  other  day." 

A  BUSINESS  MAN  WHO  DID  WHAT  ISN'T  DONE 

Early  in  life  C.  0.  Frisbie  discovered  that  it  pays  some 
times  to  do  the  unusual  thing.  Often  in  later  years  he  has 
put  into  practice  the  information  gained  by  that  discovery, 
and  nearly  always  with  profit  to  him  and  his  associates. 
Mr.  Frisbie  is  now  the  President  of  a  woods  product  com 
pany,  of  which  concern  he  took  charge  some  five  years  ago 
when  its  fortunes  were  at  a  decidedly  low  ebb.  Although  at 
that  time  he  knew  exactly  nothing  about  the  making  of 
paper,  he  has  been  able  to  pull  the  company  out  of  the 
"slough  of  despond"  and  in  a  recent  number  of  System 
(New  York)  he  tells  the  interesting  story  of  how  this  was 
accomplished,  largely  through  a  common-sense  application 
of  the  principle  that  it  pays  occasionally  to  disregard  prec- 
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edent  and  to  do  what  commonly  "isn't  done."  Before 
beginning  the  account  of  his  experiences  with  the  wood 
product  company,  Mr.  Frisbie  relates  the  incident  which 
taught  him  the  value  of  "doing  what  the  other  fellow  doesn't 
do."  lie  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  at  the  time,  and  had  just 
started  to  work  for  Armour  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  as  office  mes 
senger.  Jn  this  place  he  heard,  among  other  things,  that 
I*.  D.  Armour  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  holidays  at  the 
offices.  While,  as  he  confesses,  this  practice  did  not  appeal 
strongly  to  young  Frisbie,  he  decided  that  if  the  boss  could 
stand  it  he  could  too,  and  so  when  the  Fourth  of  July  came 
around  that  year,  the  boy  spent  all  day  at  the  office  as  usual. 
The  only  other  man  there  that  day  was  Mr.  Armour,  but  he 
did  not  notice  Frisbie  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
inquired  of  the  boy  what  he  was  doing  there.  Upon  being 
informed  by  the  latter  that  he  was  working  there,  the  great 
man  responded,  "All  right,"  adding,  "Get  yourself  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  son,  and  send  the  bill  to  me."  The  incident 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  young  man  and  in  all  his 
subsequent  career  in  business  he  had  borne  in  mind  "the 
power  which  comes  from  a  proper  disregard  of  the  deadly 
rut." 

That  sounded  pretty  good  to  me,  but  for  the 
life  of  me  at  that  moment  I  couldn't  think  of 
anything  I  could  do  that  the  other  fellow 
couldn't  do.  Hut  that  Evelyn's  advice  bore 
fruit,  T  shall  soon  prove  to  you. 

As  we  were  riding  across  Xew  York  Bay  on 
the  ferry  Evelyn  asked  me  about  Dr.  Vandeleer. 

"I  told  you  he  was  engaged,  didn't  I?"  I 
inquired. 

"To  that  horrid  nurse?"  she  replied.    "Yes, 
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you  told  me.  When  arc  they  going  to  be  mar 
ried*" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "But,  from  what 
Miss  Davis  implied  it  won't  be  very  long  before 
they  get  together.  Some  doctors  marry  queer 
birds,  don't  they?" 

"Too  bad,  too  bad,"  Evelyn  added  thought 
fully.  "A  wife  can  make  or  break  a  doctor.  Do 
you  remember  Susan  Jones?  She  was  a  devil 
of  a  girl,  thoughtless,  shiftless,  careless,  un 
kempt,  with  her  hair  all  frowsy  and  her  finger 
nails  dirty." 

"You  don't  seem  to  like  her  very  well?"  I 
said  inquiringly. 

"I  never  did  and  I  never  shall,"  Evelyn  an 
swered.  "All  of  us  girls  called  her  a  regular 
spit-fire.  Her  tongue  was  more  poisonous  than 
a  snake's  fang.  She  couldn't  be  trusted  to  say  a 
decent  word  to  anybody. 

"About  five  years  ago  she  married  Dr.  Albert 
Redmond.  He  was  a  decent  young  fellow  who 
became  fascinated  by  her  red  hair  I  guess. 
Medically  and  socially  he's  been  dead  ever 
since." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  there  were  a  number  of  reasons  for  it," 
Evelyn  went  on.  "Among  other  unreasonable 
faults,  Susan  developed  a  heavy  green  streak  of 
jealousy.  She  hated  to  let  a  female  patient  into 
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the  oftice  and  showed  it.  Once  when  the  doctor 
was  letting  a  patient  out  of  his  office,  they  found 
her  hiding  behind  the  door.  The  patient  saw 
her  and  it  was  all  up.  She  told  the  whole 
neighborhood." 

"What  a  fool  a  woman  can  be,"  I  philoso 
phized.  "Lord  help  a  doctor's  wife  who  is 
jealous.  There1  are  lots  of  women  who  love 
their  doctors  and  show  it,  too.  Why,"  I  added 
facetiously,  "my  own  mother  idolized  our  doc 
tor  so — and  he  was  a  comparatively  young  man 
—that  I've  seen  her  throw  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  kiss  him  hungrily  when  he  came  into 
her  bedroom  when  she  was  sick." 

"John  Snaith,  if  any  woman  ever  does  that  to 
you  I'll — I'll,"  said  Evelyn  in  a  severe  voice 
which  I  seldom  heard. 

"  Well,  what  will  you  do,  darling  dumplings?" 
I  asked  sweetly. 

"I'll — I'll — think  she  had  very  good  taste, 
Boysy,"  she  ended  lamely. 

Which  shows  that  Evelyn  was  female  after  all. 


CHAPTER  VII 

RELATIVES    AS    PATIENTS.       DISPENSARY    GRAFT    AND 
FIGHTING    MEDICINE    EVILS 

DURING  the  next  few  weeks  practice  picked 
up  considerably.  Not  that  I  was  so  busy 
that  I  couldn't  attend  to  it  comfortably, 
but  there  was  hardly  a  day  that  I  didn  't  see  one 
or  two  patients  and  sometimes  I  had  as  many  as 
six  in  my  morning  office  hour.  Of  course,  my 
patients  didn't  pay  me  much,  one  or  two  dollars 
a  visit  and  some  of  them,  I  suspected,  were  flim- 
flammers,  but  I  was  willing  to  take  the  bad  with 
the  good.  I  wasn't  worried  because  I  didn't 
have  any  well-to-do  patients.  They  would  come 
in  time,  where  from  the  good  Lord  was  the  only 
one  that  knew.  I  had  hoped  that  some  of  my 
rich  relatives  in  town  would  drop  in  on  me  some 
day,  professionally,  of  course.  But  apparently 
they  were  waiting  to  have  me  try  it  on  the  dog 
first.  It's  a  funny  thing  with  relatives.  They 
don't  seem  to  shine  up  to  their  young,  but  needy 
doctor.  Of  course,  it  really  isn't  strange  when 
you  think  of  it.  They  have  known  him  since  he 
was  a  kid  and  they  can't  get  over  the  idea  that 
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he  is  a  kid  until  someone  else  proves  to  them  that 
he  is  a  man. 

While  I  was  still  at  the  hospital  I  had  spent 
the  day  with  an  aunt  of  mine  in  a  village  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  city.  She  was  quite  well  off 
and  had  four  strapping  youngsters.  We  were 
sitting  on  the  porch  discussing  things. 

"You  know,  John,"  Aunt  Miranda  said,  "I 
was  just  thinking  how  strange  it  would  be  to 
have  you  for  a  doctor.  You  seem  so  young  to 
me.  I've  known  you  since  you  were  a  baby." 

"But  I've  grown  some  since  that  time,  Aunt 
Miranda,"  I  replied.  "I  notice  you  aren't  ad 
vertising  your  age  around." 

She  smiled  and  then  asked: 

"How  old  are  you,  John?" 

"Twenty-seven,  that  is,  I  will  be  in  nine 
months  from  now." 

"Just  like  all  men,  you  have  to  add  on  to  your 
age,"  she  said.  "Why  not  be  content  to  be 
twenty-six  until  you  are  twenty-seven?" 

"If  it  pleases  you,  my  dear  aunt,"  I  laugh 
ingly  went  on.  "But  I  am  not  to  be  your 
doctor?" 

"John,  I  wouldn't  for  the  life  of  me  have  it. 
Now  don't  get  huffy.  I  have  followed  your  suc 
cess  and  know  you  are  going  to  do  well.  But 
you  see  I  can't  think  of  you  grown-up.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  shall.  Perhaps  after  you  have 
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established  yourself  I  might  feel  different 
about  it." 

"Aunt  Miranda,"  I  interrupted,  "don't  think 
for  a  moment  that  I  care.  I  think  you  are  per 
fectly  right.  But  between  you  and  me  I'm  not 
anxious  to  have  relatives  for  patients.  They 
are  too  analytical  and  expect  too  much.  Besides 
they  are  poor  payers." 

I  laughed. 

"You  won't  care,  Aunt  Miranda,  if  I  refuse 
to  treat  you  or  your  family ! ' ' 

"No  fear  of  that,  my  boy,"  she  quickly  re 
plied.  "You  see  we  have  had  Dr.  Evans  so  long 
that  we  could  never  change. ' ' 

"Fine  chance  for  us  young  fellows  if  every 
body  felt  that  way.  We'd  have  to  wait  to  step 
into  dead  men's  shoes." 

Besides  my  office  practice,  Dr.  Armstrong  had 
sent  me  three  operative  cases.  They  weren't 
large  cases,  but  I  appreciated  his  kind  feelings 
in  sending  anyone  to  me.  One  patient  had  an 
infected  finger  which  I  had  to  lance,  another  had 
hemorrhoids  and  the  third  had  a  cyst  on  one  side 
of  the  face  which  I  removed  under  local  anes 
thesia.  These  three  operations  paid  me  two 
hundred  dollars — that  is,  I  reckoned  them  at 
that  amount  on  my  books. 

At  the  end  of  that  month,  I  found  that  I  had 
seven  hundred  dollars  on  my  card  ledger,  which 
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I  adopted  when  I  sent  out  my  first  bills,  and  had 
taken  in  two  hundred  and  three  dollars  in  cash. 
I  was  more  than  satisfied.  If  I  could  keep  that 
up  I'd  make  about  three  thousand  dollars  the 
first  year,  which  wouldn't  be  bad. 

I  had  had  the  billheads  printed  and  had  appre 
hensively  sent  them  out.  No  one  seemed  to 
object  except  one  patient  who  came  in  excitedly 
to  see  me  and  tell  me  he  wasn't  used  to  being 
dunned  by  a  doctor  every  month.  I  had  been 
suspicious  of  him  from  the  first  time  I  saw  him 
and  if  I  had  had  the  nerve  I  would  have  made 
him  pay  me  spot  cash.  As  it  was  I  expected  to 
get  stuck.  Fortunately  his  bill  was  small. 
Many  of  my  patients  responded  to  my  bills  be 
fore  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  and  there  wasn't 
one  who  asked  for  a  receipt. 

In  fact,  practice  was  picking  up  so  well  that 
I  told  Evelyn  I  was  sure  we  wouldn't  have  to 
wait  more  than  a  year  before  getting  married. 

" Don't  count  your  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched,"  she  said  lightly. 

"Doesn't  look  as  though  you  cared  when  we 
got  married,"  I  declared  peevishly. 

"Don't  be  foolish,  John  dear.  We  shall  get 
married  as  soon  as  both  of  us  are  sure  that  we 
shall  be  happier  that  way  and  that  won't  happen 
while  there  might  be  financial  difficulties." 

That   quieted    me   down    some*.      Evelyn,  as 
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usual,  was  right,  but  keeping  bachelor  quarters 
didn't  suit  me  at  all. 

Evelyn  must  have  been  thinking  about  the 
matter  while  we  were  talking  of  other  things, 
for  suddenly  she  said : 

"John,  I'll  tell  you  what  we  shall  do.  I'll 
promise  to  marry  you  as  soon  as  you  have  a 
thousand  dollars  clear  in  the  bank." 

"You  mean  after  paying  Uncle  what  I  owe 
him — it's  still  five  hundred  dollars — and  the  rest 
of  the  money  on  the  office  furniture?" 

"No,  you  silly,"  she  laughingly  smiled.  "I 
don't  want  to  wait  forever." 

' ' Oh,  that 's  easy, ' '  I  said.  " I'll  have  a  thou 
sand  dollars  in  the  bank  tomorrow.  Did  you 
ever  hear  me  speak  of  Dr.  James  Ormsby? 
He 's  a  friend  of  the  folks  at  home.  One  of  the 
finest  men  you  ever  mot.  He  married  one  of  the 
town  belles  a  number  of  years  ago.  I've  often 
heard  mother  and  father  tell  this  story.  Ormsby 
was  dead  in  love  with  the  girl  when  he  started  in 
medical  school.  They  became  secretly  engaged 
after  his  first  year.  Now  the  girl's  mother  liked 
the  doctor-to-be  very  much,  but  she  couldn  't  see 
her  daughter  married  to  him  for  a  long  time  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  cash.  They  talked  it  over 
any  number  of  times,  but  Ormsby  and  the  girl 
kept  on  loving  each  other  until  he  finally  went 
out  into  practice  in  our  town.  Then  he  insisted 
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on  marrying  her.  "But  you  haven't  a  cent,'' 
said  the  mother.  "Whenever  you  can  show  me 
a  bank  balance  of  five  hundred  dollars  I'll  let 
you  marry  my  daughter."  Inside  of  three 
months  Ormsby  came  to  her  and  showed  her  a 
bank  book  with  five  hundred  dollars  to  his  credit. 
They  were  married  a  few  weeks  later. 

"How  did  he  make  so  much  money  in  so  short 
a  time?"  asked  Evelyn  astonished. 

"He  didn't,"  I  replied  impressively,  with  a 
wink.  "He  borrowed  it  from  my  father  for  a 
few  days." 

Evelyn  laughed  heartily,  but  told  me  not  to 
try  a  trick  like  that  on  her  for  she  expected  to 
spend  my  thousand  dollars  almost  as  soon  as  I 
had  it.  She  said  she  wanted  me  to  save  that 
amount  so  as  to  be  sure  to  be  able  to  do  it  again 
if  need  be. 

In  the  afternoons  I  went  to  the  dispensary 
where  I  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  minor 
surgery.  This  afternoon  occupation  was  good 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  had  some 
thing  to  do  and  in  the  second  place,  it  kept  my 
hand  in  practice  in  my  surgical  work.  Of 
course,  my  private  practice  wasn't  large  enough 
to  help  in  that  way. 

At  the  dispensary,  I  met  a  number  of  fellows 
of  about  my  age,  many  of  whom  were  making 
barely  enough  to  live  on.  One  or  two  were  doc- 
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tors  who  practiced  in  the  tenements  on  the  East 
Side.  Dr.  Jake  Aronson  was  here,  too. 

Aronson  and  I  had  had  many  talks  about  prac 
tice.  I  couldn't  help  knowing  that  he  was  hav 
ing  a  pretty  tough  time  of  it.  He  seemed  to  be 
busy,  but  the  class  of  practice  was  unremunera- 
tive.  Sometimes  he  would  get  as  much  as  fifty 
cents  a  call  in  the  office  and  a  dollar  for  a  house 
visit.  But  there  were  so  many  people  who  took 
his  treatment  first  and  then  told  him  that  they 
were  penniless. 

''And,  Doctor,"  he  said  to  me,  "if  you  came 
down  to  my  office  once  you'd  see  that  most  of  my 
patients  are  so  poor  that  you  wouldn't  have  the 
heart  to  take  the  money.  Sometimes  a  woman 
brings  her  baby  in  and  when  she  opens  her 
pocketbook,  all  she's  got  is  the  fifty  cents  she 
gives  me.  But  I  can't  work  for  nothing. 

"Then  there's  another  side  to  it.  When  a 
patient  pays  you  something  he  feels  that  he 
isn't  asking  for  charity  and  so  has  more  respect 
for  himself,  so  I  take  the  money.  Sometimes  I 
think  these  darn  dispensaries  are  the  worst  evil 
we  have  in  the  city. ' ' 

"How  do  you  mean?"  I  asked. 

"It  pauperizes  people,"  he  went  on  excitedly. 
"And  it  takes  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  a 
lot  of  us  doctors  who  work  for  next  to  nothing 
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"But  you  don't  think  many  people  come  to  a 
dispensary,  Aronson,  who  don't  deserve  char 
ity?"  I  asked. 

"Say,  Snaith,  keep  your  eyes  open,"  Aronson 
replied.  "You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  lots  of 
people  come  to  dispensaries  for  graft  treatment 
who  could  afford  to  pay.  It's  a  darned  shame. 
If  we  could  cut  out  the  grafters  we  wouldn't  be 
so  crowded  here  and  we'd  be  able  to  spend 
enough  time  on  each  patient  who  deserved  our 
attention,  instead  of  handing  it  out  wholesale  as 
we  do  now." 

"Aren't  you  talking  in  generalities,  Aron- 
son?"  1  questioned. 

"Maybe  I  am  and  maybe  I'm  not,  but  I  can 
tell  you  of  more  than  one  person  with  money  in 
his  pockets,  or  her  pockets,  for  it's  most  often  a 
woman,  who  comes  here.  You  can't  always  tell 
the  grafters  by  looking  at  them.  You  ask 
Arnold  about  the  woman  who  came  here  last 
week  whom  he  kicked  out." 

"I  didn't  hear  about  it,"  I  interrupted.  "Dr. 
Arnold  should  have  told  me." 

"Oh,  he  didn't  want  to  make  any  fuss.  But 
this  is  the  way  it  wras.  This  woman  came  in  here 
limping,  saying  that  she  thought  she  had 
sprained  her  ankle.  She  was  a  nice,  clean  look 
ing  woman,  dressed  in  a  cheap  blue  serge  dress 
with  no  frills  on  her  dress  or  anywhere  else. 
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Her  shoes  were  worn  and  gray.  One  stocking 
had  a  big  hole  in  it.  I  noticed  because  when  I 
took  off  her  stocking  it  struck  me  that  her  feet 
were  unusually  clean  and  her  nails  were  well 
cared  for.  After  I  had  examined  her  ankle  with 
Arnold,  we  decided  she  had  better  have  an 
X-ray.  She  thought  so,  too.  Then  somehow  we 
got  the  odor  of  a  rare  perfume — not  the  kind  a 
poor  woman  would  use.  I  didn't  think  of  any 
thing,  but  Arnold  said  to  send  her  upstairs  for 
the  X-ray  and  then  he  disappeared.  He  came 
back  ten  minutes  later  mad  all  over.  'Just 
what  I  thought,  the  dirty  she-devil,'  he  said 
to  me.  ' What's  the  matter?'  I  asked.  'I 
thought  I  recognized  her.  Aronson,  this  is  the 
limit.  You  wait  and  see  what  I  do  to  her  when 
she  comes  down,'  he  said.  'Say,  what's  got 
into  you?'  I  asked.  'Why,  when  I  passed 
Third  Avenue  a  little  while  ago  I  saw  a  swell 
Cadillac  limousine  standing  at  the  corner.  I 
stopped  a  moment  to  look  at  it  and  hanged  if 
this  woman  wasn't  lolling  in  the  back  seat.  I 
noticed  particularly  because  her  clothes  didn't 
seem  to  match  the  car.'  'Maybe  it  was  a  ser 
vant  girl  brought  down,'  I  interrupted.  'Ser 
vant  girl  be  hanged.  Wouldn't  she  have  driven 
right  up  to  the  door  here?  Besides  I  just  went 
up  to  the  corner  and  the  chauffeur's  waiting  with 
an  empty  car.  I  asked  him  whose  car  it  was. 
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He  told  me  that  Mrs  Andrew  owned  it  and  that 
he  was  waiting  for  her. '  ' 

"What  did  Arnold  say  to  her?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  he  read  the  riot  act  and  told  her  she  was 
worse  than  the  worst  pauper  that  ever  lived. 
He  told  her  he  had  a  good  mind  to  have  her 
arrested,  showed  her  the  ticket  which  has  the 
law  about  charity  patients  printed  on  it.  He 
didn't  mince  words,  I  can  tell  you — and  right 
there  before  all  the  other  patients,  too.  They 
snickered.  Then  he  let  down  a  bit  and  said  if 
she  would  give  a  ten  dollar  contribution  to  the 
Dispensary  anonymously,  he'd  let  her  go. " 

"But  that's  only  one  case,"  I  said  when  he 
had  finished. 

"Don't  you  believe  it,  Snaith,"  he  quickly 
replied.  "I  know  dozens  of  them.  Lots  of 
patients  come  here  from  the  East  Side — lots  of 
them  could  pay.  You  know  what  they  say? 
Why  should  we  go  to  a  poor  doctor  for  fifty 
cents  when  we  can  get  a  Professor  at  the  Dis 
pensary  for  nothing?" 

Aronson  stretched  himself  and  then  saun 
tered  over  to  the  window,  lie  turned  round 
languidly  and  looked  at  me.  As  he  did  so  he 
took  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket. 

"We  fellows  have  a  hell  of  a  time!  What  with 
dispensaries,  free  hospitals,  everyone  compet 
ing  against  the  other,  so  that  each  one  can  show 
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they  treated  a  big  number  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  lodge  practice,  we  are  up  against  it." 

"But  how  can  it  be  corrected?"  I  asked. 

"By  organizing  the  profession  to  fight  the 
evils,  inside  and  out.  Look  at  this,  for  instance. ' ' 

He  handed  me  the  circular  which  he  had  taken 
out  of  his  pocket.  It  was  from  a  federation  of 
physicians  who  were  trying  to  band  together  for 
mutual  protection.  It  read  as  follows : 

DEAR  DOCTOR: 

This  Federation  has  been  formed  with  the  object  of  cen 
tralizing  the  energies  of  the  profession  for  the  welfare  of 
the  general  practitioner.  It  is  the  particular  aim  of  this 
organization  to  reach  those  in  the  rank  and  file,  who  depend 
for  their  livelihood  on  the  general  practice  of  medicine. 

For  many  centuries,  the  medical  profession  has  been 
engaged  in  combating  disease,  and  in  ameliorating  the  suf 
ferings  of  humanity.  Of  the  great  benefits  to  mankind,  and 
the  wonderful  progress  made,  there  is  abundant  proof. 

To-day  a  certain  class  of  social  uplifters  and  politicians 
are  trying  to  project  their  ideas  on  the  public  and  are  en 
gaged  in  spreading  the  impression  that  they  can  better  care 
for  the  health  of  the  community.  In  this  they  have  been 
greatly  aided  by  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
general  practitioner  and  also,  unfortunately,  by  certain  so- 
called  leaders  of  scientific  societies.  That  the  medical  pro 
fession  has  been  exploited  and  the  physician  victimized, 
there  is  little  room  for  doubt. 

To  enumerate  some  of  the  abuses  which  it  is  the  aim  of 
this  organization  to  correct: 

1.     The  Health  Department — Originally  established  for 
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public  health  education,  now  practices  medicine  in  competi 
tion  with  the  physician. 

'2.  Abuses  of  medical  charity,  condoned  by  Hospitals  and 
Dispensaries. 

.'{.  The  advantages  of  practicing  in  Hospitals  is  open  to 
only  a  selected  class  of  physicians. 

4.  The    Workmen's    Compensation    Law    which   tries   to 
regulate  the  maximum  fee  that  a  physician  can  charge. 

5.  Contract    Practice — The    exploitation    and    abuse    by 
lodges  and  societies. 

b'.  The  encroachment  of  various  fads  and  cults  such  as 
Christian  Science,  Chiroprnctice,  etc. 

7.  Last,  a  number  of  bills  before  the  Legislature  which 
will  attempt  to  limit  the  physician's  sphere  and  which  the 
physicians  decidedly  oppose. 

Organization  alone  will  restore  the  control  of  the  medical 
profession  to  the  physician,  where  it  belongs. 

When  I  handed  the  paper  back  Aronson  said: 
"I'll  tell  you  when-  the  trouble  is,  Snaitb.  The 
only  men  in  the  hospitals  who  can  correct  the 
troubles  are  the  men  who  won't  take  enough  in 
terest  to  do  so.  I  mean  the  busy  doctors,  the 
rich  doctors  who  would  have  nothing  to  lose. 
They  don't  care  a  hang  about  the  economics  of 
medicine.  They  are  too  busy  to  think  of  us  poor 
doctors." 

44  What  eould  they  do?"  I  asked. 

"They  could  do  a  lot  if  they  wanted  to.  Sup 
posing  you  went  to  Dr.  Armstrong  and  told  him 
what  I  have  said.  Armstrong  could  come  to  us 
fellows  and  tell  us  to  pick  out  the  grafters  and 
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have  them  arrested,  as  they  ought  to  be.  If  we 
made  an  example  of  a  few  of  them  the  rest  would 
quit.  I  couldn  't  do  anything-  like  that  on  my  own 
responsibility.  I'd  be  kicked  out  of  the  dis 
pensary.  I've  talked  with  a  lot  of  men  about 
this  and  they  all  feel  the  same  as  I  do." 

* '  I  'm  glad  you  spoke  about  this,  Aronson.  I  '11 
see  what  I  can  do. ' ' 

I  was  about  to  leave  the  room  when  Aronson 
stopped  me. 

"Say,  Snaith,"  he  said  hesitatingly.  "How 
would  you  like  to  do  some  of  my  surgical  work  ? ' ' 

"I'd  be  glad  to,  old  man,"  I  replied.  "It's 
mighty  nice  of  you  to  mention  it. ' ' 

"I  have  quite  a  few  cases  I  send  to  certain 
men.  They  always  treat  me  right.  But  I'd 
rather  send  them  to  you." 

I  recalled  what  Dr.  Armstrong  had  said  to  me. 

"What  do  you  mean — treat  you  right?"  I 
asked. 

Aronson  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

"Well,  what  I  mean  is  this.  If  I  send  you  a 
case  I'd  have  to  get  a  percentage." 

"That's  against  the  usual  precedent,  Aron 
son,  isn't  it?"  I  was  trying  to  keep  myself 
under  control. 

"Damn  the  precedent.  It's  only  fair,"  he 
replied,  eagerly.  "If  I  send  you  a  case  I  make 
the  diagnosis,  have  all  the  trouble  and  get  noth- 
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ing  for  it.  Maybe  one  or  two  dollars.  If  you 
have  to  operate  you  might  get  a  hundred  dollars. 
It's  only  fair  that  the  general  practitioner 
should  get  something." 

* '  How  much  would  you  want  ? "  I  asked  egging 
him  on. 

"About  20  per  cent." 

"Aronson  I'm  sorry,  but  I  can't  do  it,"  I 
went  on.  "Personally  I  like  you,  but  our  ideas 
on  this  subject  are  entirely  opposite.  How  do 
I  know  that  in  another  four  or  five  years  you 
won't  be  asking  me  for  a  rake-off  of  30,  40  or 
even  50  per  cent?  If  my  practice  depended  on 
you  and  others  who  asked  the  same,  I'd  be  at 
your  mercy.  Moreover,  you  are  likely  to  go  to 
someone  else  any  tinu;  you  like  who  might  pay 
you  more.  Why  not  let  your  patient  know  that 
your  services  are  worth  a  certain  amount  and 
let  me,  if  I  want  to,  deduct  that  amount  from  my 
bill?" 

"They  wouldn't  pay  me,"  he  replied.  "You 
see,  Snaith,  I  know  these  people  better  than  you 
do." 

"Aronson,  I'm  glad  to  do  your  work  any  time 
you  send  it  along.  I  don't  care  how  poor  your 
patient  is,  send  him  along  and  I'll  give  him 
everything  he  deserves.  If  I  can  use  you  to 
assist  me  in  any  case,  I'll  be  glad  to  use  you  and 
pay  you,  but  that's  as  far  as  I  can  go." 
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"If  you  could  do  this,  Snaith,  I'd  promise  you 
could  have  the  biggest  surgical  practice  on  the 
East  Side.  The  boys  were  saying  the  other 
night  that  if  you'd  treat  'em  right  they'd  send 
all  their  work  to  you." 

"Sorry,  old  fellow,"  I  said  as  I  took  up  my 
coat  and  hat  to  go.  '  *  It  can 't  be  done.  I  haven 't 
much  practice  myself  yet.  I  could  use  those  fel 
lows,  but  not  in  that  way.  I  know  you  are 
all  right,  but  I'm  suspicious  of  the  rest  of  the 
crowd.  Between  you  and  me  they're  a  bunch  of 
crooks." 

Aronson  looked  at  me  queerly  as  I  left  the 
room. 

On  my  way  home  I  thought  the  matter  over 
and  the  more  I  thought  the  more  it  seemed  to  me 
that  from  Aronson 's  point  of  view,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  justification  in  dividing  fees  in 
some  way  or  other.  The  world  owed  him  a  liv 
ing.  According  to  the  ethics  of  the  crowd  of 
doctors  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  he  wasn't 
doing  anything  wrong  and  from  a  business  point 
of  view  I'm  sure  most  of  his  male  business  pa 
tients  would  agree  that  he  had  a  right  to  a  rake- 
off.  It's  all  right  for  the  man  who  can  make  a 
living  with  comparatively  little  trouble  to  make 
and  maintain  rules  for  the  other  folks.  But 
when  that  man  starves  he's  very  likely  to  change 
his  point  of  view.  I  never  wanted  to  be  a  thief, 
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but  if  my  family  were  starving  and  I  saw  a  loaf 
of  bread  I  could  steal,  I'd  steal  it.  The  fellow 
who  has  never  been  tempted  is  a  poor  one  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  fellow  who  has. 

I  felt  there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  adjusting 
a  matter  of  this  kind  so  that  the  general  practi 
tioner,  surgeon  and  patient  all  had  a  square 
deal.  Lawyers  employ  counsel,  business  men 
work  on  commissions  so  that  each  one  gets  his 
fair  share  of  the  profit.  Why  not  doctors?  It 
occurred  to  me  that  the  County  Medical  Society 
could  adjust  the  matter.  They  could  make  an 
agreement  which  everyone  could  know  about,  to 
give  the  practitioner  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
surgeon's  fee,  say  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent. 
I  felt  sure  there  were  very  few  surgeons  who 
would  object  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  when 
I  became  well  enough  known  in  the  County  So 
ciety,  I'd  bring  the  idea  to  their  attention. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

INTRODUCING  DR.   AIIEARN  AND   MORE   ABOUT 
THE   VILLAIN 

I  WAS  sitting  in  my  office  a  few  days  later 
twiddling  my  thumbs  and  thinking.  I  was 
searching  my  mind  for  something  the  other 
fellow  couldn't  do.  But  try  as  I  might,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  everything  medical  and  sur 
gical  had  been  discovered.  Then  suddenly  (I 
don't  know  from  where)  an  idea  for  a  surgical 
instrument  came  into  my  mind  and  in  a  moment 
I  was  working  out  designs  on  a  piece  of  scrap 
paper. 

The  door  bell  rang. 

A  month  before  I  had  decided  that  it  would 
be  worth  my  while  to  have  a  maid  during  the 
day.  It  cost  me  only  twenty  dollars  a  month 
and  one  emergency  call  that  she  might  get  for 
me  would  more  than  pay  her  salary.  Mary 
wasn't  much  on  education  but  she  looked  neat 
and  clean  in  her  plain  black  dress  and  little  white 
apron. 
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Mary  rapped  at  the  office  door  and  handed 
me  a  card  which  read : 

DR.  JAMES  AHEARN, 

Representing  the  Audiform  Chemical  Company, 
New  York. 

"H'm"  I  said  to  myself  as  I  read  the  card. 
"Another  detail  man."  Then  I  looked  up  at 
Mary  and  told  her  to  bring  the  Doctor  in. 

"Good  morning,  Dr.  Snaith,"  said  Dr.  Ahearn 
as  he  walked  into  the  office  and  shook  hands 
with  me.  "Sorry  to  bother  you  but  I  think  I 
have  a  preparation  here  that  might  interest 
you." 

"You're  not  bothering  me,  Doctor,"  I  said 
as  I  motioned  him  to  a  chair.  "Sit  down." 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  gratefully.  "I'm  glad 
to  relax  a  bit.  I'm  not  going  to  take  up  much  of 
your  time.  I  think  you  know  our  company  and 
the  high  standard  we  maintain.  We  don't  go  in 
for  proprietaries  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  This  preparation  will  save  you  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  A  few  drops  in  water  makes  an 
excellent  antiseptic  and  will  not  corrode  instru 
ments.  I'd  like  to  leave  you  a  sample." 

"Thank  you.    I'll  be  glad  to  try  it." 

There  was  something  about  Dr.  Ahearn  that 
I  liked,  lie  was  a  keen-looking  fellow,  middle- 
aged,  slightly  under-sized  and  thin,  but  with  a 
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refined  air  about  him.  His  well-worn  gray  suit 
was  immaculate.  His  whole  make-up  was  that 
of  a  gentleman.  I  wondered  how  he  happened  to 
be  doing  detail  work. 

Since  I  had  started  practice  there  were  few 
days  that  went  by  that  some  agent  didn't  come 
round  either  to  sell  me  something  or  to  leave  me 
samples  of  medicine.  Those  that  came  to  sell 
were  a  seedy  lot  who  looked  as  though  they  con 
sidered  doctors  a  bunch  of  suckers.  One  morn 
ing  a  salesman  came  in  to  sell  me  some  swampy 
mosquito  lots  down  on  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island !  Another  came  in  to  have  me  part  with 
my  money  for  some  oil  wells  that-were-to-be  in 
far  away  Texas !  A  third  wanted  me  to  interest 
myself  in  a  new  invention  which  was  to  revo 
lutionize  the  world!  I  bit  for  the  real-estate 
man  who  was  a  good  talker  and  took  a  subscrip 
tion  for-  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  to  be  paid 
in  eleven  equal  monthly  installments,  after 
which  I  was  to  receive  a  guaranteed  title  to  two 
lots  which  I  reckoned  would  be  large  enough  to 
put  a  small  house  on  in  my  old  age.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  oil  man  would  have  got  my  money 
if  the  real-estate  man  hadn't,  or  else  if  the 
patent  man  had  come  first,  I  might  have  fallen 
for  him.  After  I  had  bought  the  lots  I  won 
dered  what  I  did  it  for.  When  I  told  Evelyn 
about  it,  she  was  disgusted. 
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"You're  a  fine  business  man,  you  are,"  she 
said.  "One  little  pig  meets  two  little  pigs;  two 
little  pigs  make  four  little  pigs.  If  one  little 
pig  costs  one  dollar,  how  much  are  four  little 
pigs  worth  !" 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  lots?"  I  asked 
slightly  irritated. 

"Nothing  much,  Boysy,"  she  answered. 
"But  if  you  have  to  feed  four  little  pigs,  they 
aren't  worth  what  you  thought  they  were. 
Those  lots  aren't  worth  a  cent  to  you.  You 
don't  need  lots  now.  You  need  money.  In  a 
hundred  years  from  now  when  you  and  I  are 
dead,  they'll  still  be  lots,  and  meanwhile  you 
will  have  been  paying  taxes  for  a  hundred  years. 
You  simply  must  learn  to  save  money,  John. 
Don't  let  these  fellows  influence  you  like  that. 
Dad  bought  some  lots  once  too.  Did  I  ever  tell 
you  about  it?" 

"No,"  I  said. 

"Well  it  seems  that  everyone  is  a  sucker  at 
least  once.  Dad  says  that  every  successful  busi 
ness  man  has  enough  engraved  certificates  to 
cover  the  walls  of  his  office  with,  certificates  of 
mining  companies,  oil  companies  and  so  on. 
They  don't  put  them  on  the  wall  because  they 
are  ashamed  to  let  anyone  know  what  suckers 
they  were.  One  feels  that  he  wants  to  take  a 
gambler's  chance  once  in  a  while.  I  suppose 
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Dad  took  his  in  real  estate.  He  bought  three 
lots  for  three  hundred  dollars  out  on  Long 
Island  (which  ought  to  be  called  Sucker's 
Island),  near  where  yours  are.  He's  been  pay 
ing  taxes  on  them  ever  since.  He's  never  seen 
them.  He  doesn't  seem  to  want  to  see  them. 
He's  afraid  he  got  stung  but  doesn't  want  to 
prove  it  to  himself." 

"Golly,  you're  consoling,"  I  said  discourag- 
ingly. 

"Wait  until  I  finish,"  she  said  laughingly. 
"About  five  years  later,  Dad  went  to  the  phone 
one  morning.  'I  am  Mr.  Winegard  who  sold 
you  the  lots  out  at  Manchester,  Long  Island, 
almost  five  years  ago,'  someone  said.  'Do  you 
remember?'  'You  bet  I  do,'  Dad  replied. 
'You're  going  to  make  a  good  pile  of  money 
out  of  those  lots  Mr.  Bertram,'  he  said.  'Did 
you  know  that  the  Long  Island  Railroad  is  going 
to  run  a  double  set  of  tracks  out  there  and  want 
your  property?'  'Is  that  so!'  Dad  asked. 
'Yes,'  the  man  went  on.  'Those  lots  are  worth 
at  least  five  times  what  you  paid  for  them.' 
'Thank  you  very  much  for  the  information,' 
Dad  said.  'Where  can  I  get  hold  of  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  railroad!'  'Wait  a  moment,'  went 
on  the  man.  'Mr.  Bertram,  now  that  I  have 
done  so  well  for  you  in  this  proposition,  I'd 
like  to  interest  you  in  another  place — Eangley 
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Heights — a  bungalow  colony.  May  I  come  up 
to  see  you  about  it?'  Dad  said  'Yes,'  and  up 
the  man  came. 

' '  He  talked  lots  and  lots  and  lots.  He  showed 
Dad  maps  and  pictures  and  architects'  plans  of 
what  they  intended  to  do. 

"  'How  much  did  you  say  these  lots  were 
worth?'  asked  Dad. 

"'Five  hundred  dollars  apiece,  guaranteed 
by  the  Title  Company,'  he  answered.  'You 
won't  make  any  mistake  Mr.  Bertram.  Three 
corner  lots  would  make  a  fine  site  for  a  summer 
home. ' 

"  'Fine,'  said  Dad.  'Worth  about  as  much 
as  you  say  my  other  lots  are  worth,  today?' 

"  'Exactly,'  said  the  man. 

"  'Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  give 
you  the  deed  to  the  three  lots  I  bought  and  in 
return  you  give  me  the  deed  for  three  of  these 
lots.' 

"Dad  wouldn't  budge  and  so  the  man  left  in 
a  huff.  Apparently  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
didn't  need  those  lots  after  all.  He  hasn't 
thrown  away  much  money  since.  Promise  me, 
dear,  that  you  won't  buy  anything  more  without 
talking  the  matter  over  with  me?" 

"I  promise,"  and  then  1  sealed  the  promise 
with  a  kiss. 

But   to    return   to    Dr.    Aheara.      I   had   no 
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appointments  for  that  morning  and  he  was  such 
a  likeable  chap  that  I  didn't  mind  his  remaining 
as  long  as  he  liked.  We  talked  of  many  things 
medical  and  unmedical.  He  was  extremely  in 
teresting  when  I  once  got  him  away  from  the 
business  he  came  to  see  me  about. 

"How'd  you  happen  to  take  up  this  line  of 
work?"  I  inquired  politely. 

"Oh,  it's  a  long  story.  When  I  left  medical 
school  I  was  strapped.  So  I  went  as  a  surgeon 
on  one  of  the  fruit  steamers  plying  the  South 
American  trade.  I  kept  at  this  for  a  number  of 
years  until  I  learned  Spanish  and  got  married. 
We  settled  in  Venezuela  where  I  took  charge  of 
a  leper  colony.  The  people  got  to  know  of  the 
American  doctor  and  in  the  next  ten  years  I 
piled  away  quite  a  few  thousand  dollars.  I 
longed  for  the  States,  longed  to  practice  there 
so  we  came  back  home.  When  we  got  to  New 
York  I  met  a  lot  of  old  friends.  They  got  me 
interested  in  a  drug  company.  We  were  to  make 
millions.  Inside  of  six  months  my  thirty  thou 
sand  dollars  were  gone  and  I  was  strapped 
again. ' ' 

"So  you  took  up  this  work  to  tide  you  over?" 
I  inquired  sympathizingly. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "I  thought  at  first  it 
would  be  a  temporary  job.  But  it's  more  than 
that  now.  I'm  thirty-eight  years  old  and  I'm 
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afraid  to  start  over  again.  I  haven't  the  spirit 
or  hope  I  had  ten  years  ago.  The  seventy-five 
dollars  a  week  I  make  with  this  company,  at 
least,  I  know  is  steady  money  and  that's  what 
I  need  now." 

"But  the  job  can't  be  very  pleasant,"  I  said. 

"Doctor,"  he  answered  as  he  leaned  toward 
me  seriously  with  compressed  lips.  "It's  a  hell 
of  a  job.  Do  you  know  that  you're  the  first  man 
I've  come  across  who  has  tried  to  be  friendly. 
Tho  average  doctor  treats  me  like  the  dirt  un 
der  his  feet.  I  don't  mind  his  not  being  cordial. 
But  I  do  mind  when  a  man,  who  I  know  hasn't 
the  brain  of  a  peanut,  whose  office  is  so  dowdy 
that  you  know  he  hasn't  any  worth  while  prac 
tice,  looks  at  me  disdainfully  and  lets  me  know 
by  the  look  in  his  eye  that  I'm  a  damn  nuisance." 

"It's  ridiculous  to  treat  a  man  like  you  that 
way,"  I  interrupted.  "I  always  like  to  judge  a 
man  as  a  man  no  matter  what  his  work  is. 
There's  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  consider  you 
as  good  as  I  am  until  you  prove  that  you  aren't. 
I  haven't  been  very  long  in  practice  but  I've  had 
a  good  many  detail  men  call  on  me  and  most  of 
them  are  mighty  fine  fellows." 

"Doctor,  you're  a  gem,"  said  Ahearn  grate 
fully.  "You're  of  a  different  order  than  most 
of  the  men  I  call  on.  You've  boosted  me  up  con- 
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siderably  and  I  want  to  tell  you  I'm  mighty 
grateful. " 

"Forget  it,  old  man,"  I  said.  "Drop  in  any 
old  time.  I'd  like  to  meet  your  wife  sometime. 
Maybe  we  can  fix  up  an  evening  when  I  can  have 
my  fiancee  over. ' ' 

I  glanced  at  my  watch.  It  was  nearly  twelve 
o'clock.  We  had  been  talking  nearly  two  hours. 

"Golly,"  I  said  as  I  got  up  from  my  chair. 
"I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  be  going.  Guess  I've 
wasted  a  lot  of  your  time. ' ' 

Aliearn  smiled. 

' '  Don 't  worry  about  that, ' '  he  said.  * 4 1  'in  not 
going  to  do  much  more  work  today.  I  'm  about 
all  in.  There's  one  fellow  I  saw  this  morning 
who  knocked  me  flat.  Guess  I'm  too  sensitive." 
He  paused  for  a  moment  and  then  asked : 

"Know  Dr.  Vandeleer?" 

'  *  Slightly, ' '  I  replied  smilingly. 

"Keep  away  from  him,  Doctor.  I  know  I'm 
full  of  sour  grapes  this  morning,  but  I  know 
what  I  'm  talking  about.  I  hated  to  go  to  see  him 
but  I  had  to  and  besides  I  was  rather  curious." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"You  won't  mention  this  to  a  soul  if  I  tell 
you,  will  you?" 

"No." 

"Vandeleer  has  been  under  suspicion  for  a 
long  time  and  the  District  Attorney  is  after  him. 
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I  got  the  facts  yesterday  from  one  of  the  fellows 
in  the  District  Attorney's  office  who  is  a  friend 
of  mine.  That's  the  reason  I  wanted  to  see  what 
he  looked  like.  Vandeleer  has  been  suspected  of 
performing  illegal  operations.  He 's  been  pretty 
slick  about  it,  but  a  month  or  so  ago  something 
real  happened,  something  they  could  lay  their 
hands  upon.  Vandeleer  had  performed  an 
operation  on  a  woman  living  near  here.  The 
next  day  she  developed  a  temperature  and 
finally  got  so  bad  her  husband  called  in  another 
doctor.  After  close  questioning  this  doctor  got 
the  truth  out  of  her  and  then  there  was  a  hell  of 
a  moss,  for  the  husband  didn't  know  anything 
about  it  and  was  anxious  for  his  wife  to  have  a 
child.  He  went  up  in  the  air  and  down  to  the 
District  Attorney's  office." 

"My  God!"  I  couldn't  help  saying. 

"Pretty  tough  on  the  husband,  wasn't  it?  He 
couldn't  get  her  to  tell  who  the  doctor  was  who 
performed  the  operation  but  she  admitted  that 
he  had  done  the  same  thing  for  her  four  or  five 
times  before.  I  don't  know  why  he  suspected 
Vandeleer,  but  he  did  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
District  Attorney.  He's  being  watched  pretty 
carefully.  I  have  your  word  not  to  mention 
this?"  * 

"Of  course,"  I  replied  weakly. 

"From  what  I  saw  of  Vandeleer  this  morn- 
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ing,  he  struck  me  as  just  the  kind  of  a  man  to 
do  such  a  thing.  He's  shifty-eyed  and  oily. 
You  know  what  I  mean.  The  kind  of  a  man  who 
would  break  every  law  in  creation  to  make  a 
dollar.  He  kept  me  waiting  half  an  hour.  Prob 
ably  was  reading  the  newspaper,  and  when  he 
did  let  me  into  his  office  he  looked  at  me  for  a 
moment  and  then  told  me  to  get  the  hell  out, 
that  he  hadn't  time  to  be  bothered  with  beggars. 
To  think  that  I've  gotten  to  the  stage  where  I 
can't  knock  a  man  down  for  talking  to  me  like 
that,  makes  me  boil  all  over. ' ' 

"I  don't  blame  you  for  feeling  that  way,"  I 
said.  "It's  an  outrage  that  the  medical  profes 
sion  has  so  many  men  in  it  who  aren't  gentle 
men.  Do  you  think  the  District  Attorney  will 
really  get  him?" 

"I  don't  know.  Vandeleer  has  got  a  good 
chance  to  go  up  the  river  for  at  least  ten  years 
if  they  do  get  him.  And  the  fellow  who  helped 
him  is  in  for  it  too." 

I  could  feel  myself  getting  pale  and  my  knees 
were  so  wobbly  that  I  could  hardly  stand. 

"But  his  assistant  might  have  been  perfectly 
innocent,"  I  said. 

"Don't  you  believe  it,"  he  replied  quickly. 
* '  Men  like  Vandeleer  only  take  assistants  whom 
they  can  trust.  He's  too  wise  to  get  an  outsider 
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who  might  speak.    Take  a  tip  from  me,  Doctor- 
keep  away  from  him." 

"Thanks  very  much,  I  will." 

After  Dr.  Ahearn  left  I  got  back  into  my 
office  chair  somehow.  I  couldn't  think.  My 
mind  was  in  a  whirl.  I  could  feel  the  cold  swTeat 
all  over  me.  My  feet  were  like  ice.  My  fore 
head  was  damp.  My  hands  were  clammy.  Then 
the  vision  of  Evelyn  came  before  me  and  I  could 
see  myself  in  a  dark,  dismal  cell  with  one  of 
those  zebra-striped  uniforms  on.  I  don't  think 
I  was  ever  so  dead  scared  in  my  life.  To  think 
that  after  being  in  practice  only  a  few  weeks  I 
should  have  done  something  that  might  land  me 
in  prison.  It  was  awful!  No  matter  how  inno 
cent  1  was,  no  matter  how  exemplary  my  past 
life  had  been,  this  one  mistake,  entirely  uninten 
tional  on  my  part,  might  blast  my  whole  future. 
Only  one  word  in  the  newspapers  and  I  was 
undone.  I  well  knew  that  there  were  two  classes 
of  people  who  couldn't  stand  notoriety — a  min 
ister  or  a  doctor.  All  one  had  to  do  was  to 
whisper  something,  and  right  or  wrong,  there 
were  always  enough  people  ready  to  believe  it. 

I  knew  the  case  of  Dr.  Fred  Pierson  who  had 
been  a  senior  at  medical  school  when  I  was  a 
freshman.  Pierson  was  a  dandy  fellow  and 
wouldn't  hurt  a  flea.  He  got  out  into  practice 
and  treated  a  chorus  girl  who  had  recently  been 
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married  to  the  son  of  a  millionaire  who  wanted 
to  annul  the  marriage.  Why  she  picked  on  Pier- 
son  I  don't  know.  But  one  morning  she  went 
into  his  office,  threw  her  arms  around  him,  the 
detective  opened  the  door  and  before  he  knew 
what  struck  him  he  was  named  as  correspon 
dent.  It  all  came  out  in  the  papers  and  people 
began  to  talk.  Innocent  or  guilty  there  were 
the  witnesses  who  damned  his  testimony  at 
every  point.  The  man  got  his  divorce,  but  Pier- 
son  was  ruined.  His  girl  broke  her  engagement 
with  him.  I  think  he  moved  out  West  some 
where. 

Mary  found  me  an  hour  later  sleeping  wTith 
my  head  on  my  desk.  My  thoughts  had  made  me 
groggy.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  I  had  the  jumps 
and  when  the  dispensary  work  was  finished  I 
went  over  to  see  Evelyn. 


CHAPTER  IX 

DR.   BROWNOLD   OBSERVES  AND   COMMENTS  ON 
MEDICAL  JOURNALS 

FOR  a  few  (lays  after  Aliearn's  visit  I  was  in 
a  blue  funk.  I  could  see  a  detective  hiding 
around  every  corner  and  was  sure  one  was 
going  to  pop  out  at  me  sooner  or  later.  I  kept 
wondering  how  Vandeleer  was  feeling  about  it 
if  I,  an  innocent  accomplice,  was  so  scared.  I 
wouldn't  have  wanted  to  be  in  his  boots  for  the 
world.  I  suppose  he  didn't  know  the  District 
Attorney  was  after  him,  but  I  couldn't  under 
stand  how  anyone  could  feel  comfortable  living 
under  the  shadow  of  the  law. 

However,  as  week  after  week  went  by  without 
any  visitations  from  the  powers  that  be,  I  came 
back  to  my  normal  self.  Evelyn  had  consoled 
me  and  quieted  my  fears.  She  couldn't  see  how 
I  could  have  helped  myself  She  made  me 
promise  that  I  wouldn't  go  on  another  case  with 
him.  One  morning  Vandeleer  rang  me  up. 

''Hello,  Snaith,"  he  said.  "I  would  like  to 
have  you  assist  me  to-morrow  morning.  Small 
case.  Not  much  in  it." 
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I  had  not  heard  from  him  in  sonic  weeks  and 
had  hoped  he  had  forgotten  about  me. 

" Sorry,  Doctor,"  I  answered.  "I'm  pretty 
busy  to-morrow  morning." 

"I'll  fix  it  for  the  afternoon,  then,"  he  replied 
hastily. 

"Have  to  go  to  the  Dispensary.  Think  you'd 
better  get  someone  else. ' ' 

' '  Say,  Snaith,  what  the  devil  is  the  matter  ? ' ' 
he  said  in  a  snarling  tone.  "Getting  so  damn 
cocky  you  can't  help  a  fellow  any  more?  If 
you  are,  I'll  come  over  and  get  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Astorbilt  and  your  other  rich  patients." 

I  laughed. 

"The  four  hundred  haven't  come  to  me  yet. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  Doctor,  I  don't  care  to  get 
mixed  up  in  any  cases  that  may  make  trouble 
later  on. ' ' 

"Got  one  of  the  Sunday-go-to-meeting  con 
sciences,  haven't  you!  You'll  get  off  your  high 
perch  yet.  Well,  if  you  don't  want  to  make  an 
extra  fiver,  I'll  get  someone  else  who  isn't  so 
all-fired  particular." 

That  was  the  last  I  heard  of  him  and  now 
three  months  more  had  gone  by. 

My  practice  was  getting  along  well  and,  ex 
cept  for  this  one  case,  I  had  a  clean  slate.  I  had 
done  more  in  my  first  eight  months  than  I 
expected  to  do  in  the  first  year.  Yet  I  was  not 
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very  busy.  There  was  hardly  a  day  when  I 
didn't  have  more  time  on  my  hands  than  L 
wanted. 

Being  idle  was  one  thing  I  couldn't  stand.  I 
wasn't  used  to  it.  I  had  never  been  used  to  it. 
I  had  to  be  doing  something  all  the  time.  On 
my  vacations  I  could  play  as  hard  as  anybody. 
But  I  had  never,  until  I  went  into  practice,  had 
to  "stay  put"  in  a  place  whether  I  had  any 
thing  to  do  there  or  not.  Six  hours  of  the  wak 
ing  day  I  had  to  be  in  my  office  waiting  for 
patients.  If  one  came  in,  it  might  take  me  half 
an  hour  to  dispose  of  him  and  if  I  had  six 
patients,  which  was  the  greatest  number  I  had 
had  in  a  single  day,  I  would  be  busy  for  less 
than  half  these  six  hours.  This  meant  that  I 
had  at  least  three  hours  to  spare  every  day. 

When  I  first  got  settled  I  used  to  spend  half 
my  morning  over  the  newspaper  wasting  my 
time  reading  a  lot  of  stuff  that  wasn't  worth 
while.  When  you  come  right  down  to  it  a  man 
can  get  almost  all  he  wants  out  of  the  newspaper 
in  fifteen  minutes.  Of  course,  if  he  is  interested 
in  baseball  or  the  stock  market,  that's  a  differ 
ent  matter.  I've  often  noticed  that  when  a 
man's  so  busy  that  he  only  has  time  for  the 
headlines,  he's  as  well  satisfied  that  he  knows 
what  is  going  on  as  he  would  be  if  he  read  the 
whole  paper.  After  I  had  put  the  newspaper 
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aside  I'd,  perhaps,  write  a  letter  or  so  and  then 
turn  to  reading  one  of  the  medical  periodicals. 

I  don't  like  to  be  too  severe,  but  the  more  I 
read  what  medical  men  wrote,  the  less  I  thought 
of  their  writings  and  the  more  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  out  of  the  over  two  hundred 
journals  published  in  the  United  States,  about 
one  in  twenty  \vas  worth  while  reading.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  many  journals  existed  merely 
to  give  the  editor  a  living. 

I  didn't  subscribe  to  many  journals.  There 
were  good  ones,  like  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri 
can  Medical  Association,  Surgery,  Gynecology 
and  Obstetrics,  and  the  American  Journal  of 
Surgery,  that  I  thought  every  good  surgeon 
should  have  and  I  read  these  most  carefully.  In 
my  mail  were  sample  copies  of  medical  maga 
zines  which  should  have  seen  the  waste-basket 
off  hand.  But  having  little  else  to  do,  I  often 
wasted  my  time  reading  stuff  (there  is  no  other 
name  for  it),  which  was  so  poorly  written,  and 
was  such  a  rehash  of  things  already  known,  that 
it  was  a  crime  to  waste  the  time. 

"If  I  couldn't  write  better  than  that,"  I  said 
to  myself  one  day,  "I  wouldn't  touch  my  pen  to 
paper."  And  then  I  wondered  whether  I  really 
could  write  and  what  I  could  write  about  if  I 
started  in.  Suddenly,  I  became  ambitious  and 
decided  I  would  write.  Then  I  looked  blankly 
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at  the  wall  for  ton  minutes  and  never  had  a 
thought  to  inspire  me. 

One  day,  when  I  was  assisting  Dr.  Armstrong 
he  introduced  me  to  Dr.  Brownold,  a  man  of 
about  thirty-five,  who  specialized  in  anesthetics. 
We  took  a  liking  to  each  other  and  as  time  went 
on,  a  friendship  developed.  I  had  often  seen 
Dr.  Brownold 's  name  in  medical  journals  of  the 
better  sort.  He  frequently  wrote*  articles  on 
anesthesia,  every  one  of  which  was  well  written 
and  right  to  the  point.  1  often  wondered  how 
he  could  find  so  many  things  to  write  about  in 
such  a  small  field.  Brownold  had  rung  me  up  a 
few  days  before  to  ask  me  to  dine  with  him. 

When  I  saw  Brownold  I  told  him  1  was  think 
ing  of  doing  some  writing. 

"Have  you  ever  written  anything?"  he  asked. 

"When  I  was  in  college  I  was  on  the  Daily." 

"That's  good  experience.  You  ought  not  to 
have  any  trouble  writing  medical  things." 

"But  what  the  devil  can  I  write  about?  If 
it's  to  be  anything,  I  want  it  to  be  good,  to  be 
worth  while  reading.  1  never  knew  how  poorly 
medical  men  wrote  until  lately.  I  mean  they 
seem  to  have  no  knowledge  of  construction.  I've 
read  some  stuiT  that  was  so  poorly  put  together 
that  it  sounded  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  a 
ten-year-old  kid." 

Brownold  smiled. 
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"Don't  let  that  worry  you,  Snaith,  I  agree 
with  you  but,  take  it  from  me,  every  young 
medical  man  ought  to  start  in  writing  as  soon 
as  he  gets  out  into  practice.  He  ought  to  do  it 
for  two  reasons :  it  teaches  him  how  to  express 
himself  and  increases  his  powers  of  observation. 
How  little  the  average  man  observes !  Doctors 
have  been  taught  observation  and,  along  the 
lines  they  are  trained,  they  are  good  observers. 
But  there  are  few  medical  men  who  realize  that 
by  training  their  powers  of  observation,  in  some 
line  outside  their  own,  they  will  be  better  doc 
tors.  You  think  you  observe  pretty  well,  don't 
you!  Let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions:  Are  a 
cow's  horns  behind  or  in  front  of  her  ears? 
When  a  horse  is  lying  down  and  wants  to  get 
up,  does  he  get  on  his  hind  feet  first  or  his  fore 
feet?  On  which  side  does  a  lady  button  her 
jacket  ?  Does  a  man 's  jacket  button  on  the  same 
side  ?  What  is  the  color  of  my  eyes  ?  I  '11  bet  you 
can't  tell  although  you've  seen  me  a  dozen  times. 
Yours  are  a  gray  green.  You  're  engaged,  aren  't 
you  ?  Did  you  ever  notice  whether  your  fiancee 's 
ears  were  pierced?" 

"I'll  be  darned,  old  man,"  I  answered  laugh 
ingly.  "I  don't  think  I  could  answer  one  of 
these  questions  off-hand.  I  know  a  cow  has  a 
stiff  tail  and  four  feet  and  a  milk-bag,  but 
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hanged  if  I  know  whether  her  horns  are  in  front 
of  her  ears  or  not." 

"Well,"  he  said  amusedly.  "The  next  time 
you  see  a  cow  notice  and  notice  hard.  You've 
heard  the  story  about  Agassiz,  the  noted 
physicist,  and  one  of  his  pupils,  haven't  you?" 

"Don't  believe  I  have."  I  began  to  think  I 
had  a  brain  about  the  size  of  an  ant. 

"Agassiz  was  a  great  believer  in  the  cultiva 
tion  of  the  powers  of  observation.  One  day  a 
new  pupil  came  to  him  from  a  foreign  city. 
'You  desire  to  be  instructed  by  me?'  asked  the 
scientist.  'Yes,  sir,'  said  the  student.  'Then 
you  must  do  as  I  say.  I  will  give  you  your  first 
lesson.'  He  took  the  student  into  a  bare  room 
in  which  was  a  small  plain  table  and  a  wooden 
stool.  On  the  table  he  placed  a  fish,  pencil  and 
paper.  'You  will  study  this  fish.  It  is  now  nine 
o'clock.  You  will  look  at  the  fish  until  I  return, 
maybe  at  noon,  and  write  down  all  the  interest 
ing  things  you  notice  about  the  fish.'  Then  he 
left.  The  student  looked  at  the  fish.  In  the  first 
half  hour  he  wrote  down  all  the  things  he  had 
formerly  known  about  a  fish  and  then  he  sat 
doing  nothing.  At  noon  the  scientist  had  not 
returned.  Becoming  hungry,  the  student  went 
out  to  get  something  to  eat.  When  he  returned 
Agassiz  had  been  there  ;md  had  left.  A  note 
was  on  the  table  telling  the  student  to  keep  on 
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with  his  study  until  his  return.  All  the  next  day 
the  student  studied  his  fish.  It  began  to  be  a 
cry  different  fish.  He  not  only  noted  the 
i^utk,  gills,  fins,  tail,  scales  and  so  on,  but  the 
size  and  color  of  the  eyes,  the  shape  of  the  mouth 
and  even  a  lot  of  details  of  the  inside  anatomy 
of  the  fish.  Twenty-four  hours  later  Agassiz 
turned  up  and  asked  the  student  what  he  had 
1  earned.  Later  this  student,  who  became  a  very 
noted  scientist  himself  stated,  when  telling  this 
story,  that  this  was  the  best  lesson  in  observa 
tion  he  had  ever  had. ' ' 

"There's  no  doubt  about  it,  that  no  one  of  us 
uses  his  powers  of  observation  to  their  full  ex 
tent,"  I  said.  "It  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
all  of  us  to  train  ourselves  more." 

"It's  easy  enough  to  do,  old  man,"  he  con 
tinued,  "particularly  one  can  train  himself  more 
in  medical  and  surgical  observation.  You  have 
done  so  more  or  less  unconsciously.  For  ex 
ample,  no  doubt  you  can  visualize  any  operation 
you  know.  You  have  developed  X-ray  eyes — 
that  is,  you  visualize  every  abdomen  or  chest 
you  examine.  You've  been  trained  that  way. 

"But  to  get  back  to  the  subject  we  were  dis 
cussing,  writing  medical  papers.  You  said  you 
wondered  how  I  could  be  writing  decent  stuff 
continually.  It 's  just  a  question  of  observation. 
If  a  patient  flickers  an  eyelash  in  an  unusual 
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manner  during  an  operation,  I  see  it  at  once 
and  seek  for  the  cause.  Perhaps  in  doing  so  I 
discover  something  new.  You've  seen  my  suc 
tion  apparatus,  haven't  you?" 

"Yes,  of  course,"  I  said  smilingly.  "Every 
one  uses  the  Brownold  apparatus. " 

"Do  you  know  how  I  came  to  invent  it!"  he 
went  on.  * '  In  throat  operations  too  much  blood 
got  in  the  way.  Observation  number  one.  Then 
I  began  thinking  up  a  suitable  apparatus.  One 
day  I  saw  a  vacuum  cleaner.  Observation  num 
ber  two.  The  rest  was  easy.  I  had  been  doing 
some  dilatory  writing  up  to  that  time.  After 
that  I  was  deluged  with  requests  from  reputable 
medical  journals  for  articles.  I  turned  that 
apparatus  inside  out,  writing  about  it.  I  saw 
the  profit  in  writing — it  was  good  advertising — 
and  I've  kept  writing  ever  since." 

"That's  all  right  for  you,  Brownold,"  I  said, 
"you've  got  a  knack  for  writing.  I  haven't.  It 
would  be  hard  as  the  devil  for  me." 

' '  Don 't  you  believe  it, ' '  he  answered.  ' '  There 
is  only  one  way  to  learn  to  write — write.  Some 
men  are  gifted  and  find  writing  easy;  others 
have  to  learn  to  write,  but  it's  damn  hard  work. 
You'll  like  it.  It  will  allow  you  to  spend  many 
idle  moments  profitably.  Try  it." 

"I'd  hate  to  imitate  some  of  this  second  rate 
stuff  I've  read,"  I  said  rather  discouragingly. 
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'  '  You  don 't  need  to  imitate  it,  Snaith.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  medical  journalism  is 
second  class.  In  the  first  place,  the  journals  are 
hungry  for  material  and  many  take  anything 
that  is  offered  them — provided  it  isn't  some 
frank  advertising  of  some  proprietary — because 
they  are  afraid  to  refuse  it.  They  get  something 
for  nothing  and  they  just  about  get  their  money's 
worth.  Secondly,  many  papers  are  obtained 
by  agents  at  medical  society  meetings.  The 
'doctor  who  reads  the  paper  hands  it  over  with 
out  proper  editing.  The  paper  was  O.K.  for 
reading,  but  rotten  for  printing.  It  isn't  prop 
erly  edited,  with  the  result  that  the  author  him 
self  is  no  doubt  ashamed  of  himself  when  he 
sees  it  in  print. 

"  There  is  only  one  way  for  the  editors  to  get 
good  medical  articles  and  it's  bound  to  come  in 
the  future.  I  don't  see  why  they  don't  see  their 
.way  clear  to  it  now.  They  ought  to  pay  for 
work  the  same  as  any  editor  of  a  popular  maga 
zine  does.  They  would  then  be  able  to  turn  down 
articles  or,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  they 
would  have  well-known  men  writing  for  them 
all  the  time." 

"But  I  don't  see  how  the  young  men  would 
ever  get  in,"  I  interposed. 

"The  same  as  he  gets  going  in  medical  prac 
tice.  He'd  have  to  build  up.  The  editors  want 
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good  stuff,  and  they  wouldn't  refuse  good  ma 
terial  from  an  unknown  man." 

When  I  left  Brownold  that  evening  I  was 
fired  with  ambition.  It  was  rather  late  and  a 
thin,  damj)  drizzle  fogged  the  street  lamps  on 
the  broad  avenues.  But  I  decided  to  walk  home, 
hoping  that  some  inspiration  would  come  to  me 
on  the  way.  I  was  about  half  way  home  when 
for  no  known  reason  my  thoughts  turned  back 
to  some  work  I  had  done  on  tubercular  glands  of 
the  neck  while  I  was  an  interne.  That  would  be 
a  good  subject  to  write  about,  I  thought.  I  had 
made  up  a  preparation  of  bismuth  and  other 
medicaments  which  could  be  injected  into  the 
glands  after  they  had  broken  down  and  the  pus 
had  been  removed. 

When  I  reached  the  office  I  took  oiY  my  soak 
ing  wet  clothes  and  got  into  pajamas  and  bath 
robe.  Then  I  sat  down  at  my  desk  and  doped 
out  my  first  paper  which  I  titled  "The  Non-Scar 
Treatment  of  Tuberculous  Cervical  Glands." 

My  thoughts  were  too  active  for  sleep  when  I 
got  to  bed  at  three  in  the  morning.  But  I  didn't 
feel  as  though  I  needed  sleep.  AVhat  I  did  need 
was  a  good  hold  on  my  nervous  system  so  that  I 
wouldn't  bust  before  that  paper  was  written. 


CHAPTER  X 

AN    EMERGENCY    APPENDIX    AND    WORKING    ON    THE 
PSYCHOLOGY   OF   PATIENTS 

I  HAD  just  managed  to  fall  off  into  a  fitful 
sleep  when  I  heard  a  far-away  tinkle  which, 
in  my  dreams,  seemed  like  little  golden 
bells.  Then  the  sound  impressed  itself  more 
forcibly  on  my  consciousness  and  I  sat  up  in 
bed,  suddenly,  fully  awake.  Out  of  my  muddled 
brain  came  the  distinct  thought  of  the  telephone 
which  up  to  that  time  had  never  disturbed  my 
after-midnight  slumbers.  Sleepily  I  stumbled 
across  the  dark  room  in  my  bare  feet. 

"  Hello,  Dr.  Snaith,"  a  sleepy  voice  inquired. 
"This  is  Mr.  Caldwell.  You  don't  know  me. 
Say,  Doctor,  do  you  mind  coming  over  here?" 

"What's  the  matter!"  I  asked. 

"Dunno  exactly.  One  of  the  servants  is  rais 
ing  an  awful  racket.  She 's  been  yelling  for  the 
last  hour.  Can't  quiet  her.  Cramps  or  some 
thing." 

"All  right,  I'll  be  over  in  ten  minutes,"  I  said 
as  I  hung  up  the  receiver  and  jotted  down  the 
address,  and  to  myself  said,  "Oh  hell!" 

"It's  bad  enough  to  be  awakened  in  the  wee 
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small  hours  of  the  morning  by  a  lucrative  pa 
tient,"  I  thought.  "But  of  all  the  cussed  luck 
I  ever  heard,  the  worst  is  to  have  someone  call 
you  in  for  a  servant  girl  just  because  you  happen 
to  be  handy.  Why  didn't  these  people  call  in 
their  regular  physician?  They  probably  have 
one." 

I  kept  on  fuming,  as  a  man  will  who  is 
awakened  after  three  hours  beauty  sleep  and 
has  no  one  to  work  his  grouch  on.  If  a  man  has 
an  amiable  wife,  it's  different.  I  kept  at  it  while 
I  immersed  my  face  in  cold  water,  soaked  my 
hair,  rinsed  my  mouth  and  put  on  my  clothes. 
1  filled  a  pipe,  lighted  it — and  then  I  really  woke 
up  and  began  to  realize  that  I  was  a  doctor 
whose  services  were  needed  and  that  nothing 
else  counted.  Mr.  Caldwell  lived  next  door. 

In  a  few  moments,  I  was  ushered  into  the  hall 
of  Mr.  Caldwell's  home.  Everything  seemed 
pretty  quiet  and  the  old  man  in  his  pajamas  and 
rumpled  gray  hair,  apologized  for  getting  me 
out  of  bed. 

"I'm  sorry,  Doctor,"  lu>  said  consolingly. 
"If  it  had  been  one  of  the  family,  they'd  have 
had  sense  enough  to  have  a  bellyache  in  the  day 
time." 

"That's  all  right,  Mr.  Caldwell,"  I  replied. 
"Servants  are  entitled  to  bellyaches  the  same 
as  other  people,  although  I'll  admit  that  their 
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lack  of  education  doesn't  allow  them  to  have  one 
at  a  convenient  hour." 

The  old  man  chuckled.  Then  he  introduced 
me  to  his  wife  who  came  out  of  a  shadow  into 
the  semi-darkened  hall  like  a  materialized  sensi 
tive  at  a  spiritualistic  seance.  To  stir  us  up  a 
bit,  the  patient,  whom  we  were  discussing, 
emitted  a  heart-rending  yell  as  though  to  notify 
us  that  she  waited  on  our  coming. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caldwell  took  me  through  the 
apartment  to  the  servant's  room,  which  had 
been  somehow  squeezed  in  at  the  last  moment 
between  the  kitchen  and  the  pantry.  On  the 
flat,  iron  cot,  lay  the  poor  girl  whose  face  was 
distorted  with  pain.  The  bedclothes  had  been 
thrown  off.  The  not  overclean  nightdress  hung 
down  damply  from  her  shoulders.  Her  knees 
were  drawn  up. 

"Where  is  your  pain,  Sister!"  I  asked  in  a 
sympathetic  voice. 

"Here  it  is,  Doctor,  here  it  is,"  she  whis 
pered  hoarsely  and  pointed  to  the  lower  right 
side  of  her  abdomen.  "I  ain't  goin'  to  stand  it. 
I'm  goin'  crazy.  Oh,  Doctor!" 

I  examined  her  carefully  and  tenderly.  I  was 
conscious  that  Mr.  arid  Mrs.  Caldwell  were 
watching  every  move.  But  I  wasn't  doing  any 
grandstand  playing.  I  found  a  markedly  ten 
der  spot  on  the  rigid,  distended  abdomen  over 
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the  appendix  region.  I  took  her  temperature; 
it  was  104°. 

' '  You  're  all  right,  Mary,"  I  said  when  I  had 
finished.  "I'll  take  good  care  of  you,  so  don't 
worry.  I'll  get  some  medicine  ready  which  will 
relieve  the  pain."  I  patted  her  head  and  then 
beckoned  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caldwell  out  in  the  hall. 

"The  girl's  got  acute  appendicitis.  She 
ought  to  be  operated  upon  at  once." 

"My  gracious,  what  shall  we  do?"  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Caldwell.  "I  don't  know  where  any  of  her 
people  are  and  I  can't  take  the  responsibility. 
I  know  if  you  mention  operation  to  her  she'll 
tell  you  flatly  she  won't  have  it  done." 

"You  leave  that  to  me,  Mrs.  Caldwell,"  I 
answered  seriously.  "It's  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  with  that  girl  and  every  moment  counts. 
If  you  don't  want  to  take  the  responsibility,  I 
will." 

"Where '11  you  take  her  to  be  operated?" 
asked  Mr.  Caldwell.  "The  girl  hasn't  any 
money  except  her  small  wages." 

"I  know  that,"  I  said,  "so  I  was  going  to  sug 
gest  that  we  send  for  the  ambulance  and  have 
her  taken  to  a  hospital  where  I  can  operate  on 
her.  We  can  put  her  in  the  ward  where  the 
charge  would  be  nominal — about  nine  dollars  a 
week.  Would  you  be  willing  to  meet  that 
expense?" 
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1 1  Surely, ' '  answered  both  of  them  eagerly. 

"What  would  you  charge  for  the  operation, 
Doctor  V9  asked  the  husband. 

" Nothing, "  I  answered  promptly.  "If  you 
are  willing  to  help  the  girl  by  paying  her  hos 
pital  board,  the  least  I  can  do  is  to  help  the  good 
work  along  without  thought  of  remuneration. 
I'll  give  her  a  hypo  of  morphine  now,  tell  her 
what  her  trouble  is  and  what  has  to  be  done  and 
then  ring  up  the  hospital.  I'm  sure  they  have 
room.  We're  not  very  busy  at  present." 

Within  the  next  fifteen  minutes  everything 
was  settled  and  I  was  ready  to  go.  Mary  was 
resting  quietly. 

"You  will  let  me  pay  you  for  this  visit,  Doc 
tor!"  asked  Mr.  Caldwell  as  he  opened  the  door 
for  me. 

"Not  one  cent,"  I  replied  laughingly.  "If 
Mary  gets  well  I  shall  consider  that  I  have  been 
amply  paid." 

"Thank  you,  Doctor,"  smilingly  replied  the 
old  man.  "You're  the  right  kind.  I  won't  say 
anything  now  but — we're  a  thousand  times 
obliged  to  you." 

The  next  three  hours  were  busy  ones.  By  six 
o'clock  Mary  had  been  put  back  to  bed  minus  a 
swollen,  abscessed  appendix  which  was  on  the 
point  of  bursting  and  had  a  drainage  tube  in 
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her  abdomen  instead.  By  seven  o'clock  I  was 
home  once  more. 

I  was  as  wide  awake  as  if  I  had  had  a  good 
night's  sleep.  My  restless  nerves  were  quieted. 
I  was  immensely  satisfied  with  myself.  I  had 
made  a  quick  diagnosis,  had  operated  within 
three  hours  and  had  my  opinion  corroborated. 
But  what  was  of  most  importance  I  had  no 
doubt  saved  a  poor  girl's  life  by  my  prompt 
action.  I  wondered  what  would  have  happened 
if  I  had  waited  until  morning  to  operate.  In 
my  own  mind  I  felt  assured  that  those  few  hours 
of  delay  would  have  resulted  in  a  ruptured 
appendix,  peritonitis  and  probably  death. 

I  felt  a  bit  cocky  about  my  confidence  in  my 
self.  Of  course  it  wasn't  a  hard  case  to  diag 
nose4,  but  I  never  flickered  an  eyelash  when  I  told 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caldwell  what  had  to  be  done. 
And  as  soon  as  I  made  the  diagnosis  my  plans 
were  formed  in  a  second's  time.  There  was  no 
wavering.  She  just  had  to  go  to  the  hospital 
and  be  operated  and  I  felt  she'd  have  gone  if  IM 
had  to  carry  her  on  my  back  nil  the  way.  Some 
how  or  other  I  felt  a  bigger  man  all  around.  It 
reminded  me  of  the  time  when  1  was  a  kid  sit 
ting  on  the  beach  at  a  summer  resort  in  my 
bathing  suit  wondering  whether  I  would  have 
nerve  enough  to  save  a  person  from  drowning. 
Suddenly  1  heard  a  cry,  "Help,  help!"  and  saw 
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a  head  bobbing  up  and  down  on  the  waves.  Be 
fore  I  knew  it  I  was  in  the  water  and  a  few  mo 
ments  later  had  brought  in  one  of  the  boys  who 
had  gone  out  beyond  his  depth.  When  I  saw  his 
face  I  was  mad  clear  through,  for  it  was  a  mean 
little  sinner  who  had  been  courting  my  best  girl. 
Yet  I  felt  that  I  couldn't  have  helped  trying  to 
save  him. 

It  had  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  man  with 
a  clear  head  and  a  fair  amount  of  brains,  who 
had  been  brought  up  properly,  was  bound  to  do 
the  right  thing  in  the  right  place.  It  wasn't  a 
question  of  intellect.  It  was  a  question  of 
proper  intuitive  judgment  and  the  confidence  one 
had  in  himself  to  go  ahead  and  do  what  was 
right.  That  line  of  thought  somehow  got  me  to 
thinking  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  always  seemed 
to  do  the  right  thing. 

"You  have  to  be  working  on  the  psychology 
of  patients  all  the  time,"  he  had  said  to  me  one 
day  as  we  were  leaving  the  hospital.  * i  If  there  's 
one  man  on  this  earth  who  has  to  have  confidence 
in  himself  and  make  others  feel  it,  it's  the  doc 
tor.  If  a  patient  looks  at  you  quizzically  and 
wonders  whether  you  know  what  you  're  talking 
about  you  can't  do  anything  for  him.  Confi 
dence  and  bread  pills  are  worth  ten  times  as 
much  as  tons  of  medicine  without  confidence. 
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That's  where  Christian  Science  has  it  all  over 
us/' 

"You  mean  the  Christian  Scientist  takes 
spiritual  medicine  instead  of  material  medi 
cine?"  I  asked. 

"Exactly,"  he  went  on.  "In  many  cases  it 
isn't  what  the  patient  gets,  but  what  he  thinks 
he  gets  that  makes  him  well.  I  could  do  as  much 
for  any  patient  as  Christian  Science,  if  the  pa 
tient  had  as  much  confidence  in  me  as  he  has  in 
his  God.  Now  take  the  matter  of  bread  pills  for 
example.  Most  people  would  call  us  fakers  if 
they  knew  we  used  them.  Any  placebo  by  itself 
is  a  fake,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  But  no  doctor  can 
get  along  without  them  and  fifty  per  cent  of 
patients  who  take  them  are  cured. 

"But  we'll  discuss  these  subjects  some  other 
time;  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  necessity  for 
a  doctor  to  impress  his  patients  by  his  assured 
manner  that  he  knows  what  he  knows  when  he 
knows  it.  Damn  hard  thing  to  do,  sometimes. 

"I'll  show  you  what  I  mean,"  lie  went  on 
laughingly.  "I've  got  six  private  patients  up 
stairs,  every  one  of  whom  is  seriously  ill.  I've 
worried  about  them  considerably  and  I've  won 
dered  when  I've  been  alone  at  night  what  the 
outcome  was  going  to  be  with  one  or  two  of  them. 
When  I  go  into  their  rooms,  it'  1  dare  show  my 
anxiety,  they'd  notice  it  in  a  minute  and  I  ex- 
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pect  it  would  be  all  up  with  them.  Now  each 
one  of  these  patients  has  at  least  a  dozen  rela 
tives  hanging  round  the  hospital  day  or  night. 
They  are  on  edge.  They're  looking  for  trouble. 
The  temperatures  don't  go  down  to  suit  them. 
They  keep  sneaking  into  the  nurse's  room  to 
read  the  charts.  Some  of  them  have  pencils  and 
paper  and  spend  hours  a  day  writing  down  ques 
tions  to  ask  me  when  I  come.  'Doesn't  she  look 
badly  today?'  'Why  did  the  temperature  go 
up  ? '  Why  is  the  pulse  more  rapid  ? '  '  Why  did 
she  have  such  a  restless  night?'  'Isn't  it  ter 
rible  she  can't  take  milk?*  'When  are  her 
bowels  going  to  work?'  That's  only  a  few  of 
them.  From  the  minute  I  leave  this  hospital 
one  day  until  I  jump  out  here  at  the  door  the 
next  day,  I  am  asking  myself  questions  and 
answering  them  so  that  I  won't  slip  up.  And 
then  there's  that  awful  question,  'Doctor,  are 
you  sure  she  is  going  to  get  well  ?'  " 

I  laughed  at  the  way  he  put  it. 

"Laugh  now,  my  boy,"  he  said  severely. 
' '  You  won 't  laugh  when  it  happens  to  you.  Now 
here's  the  point  I  want  to  impress  on  you.  No 
matter  how  tired  I  am,  no  matter  how  my 
nerves  jump,  no  matter  what  aggravations  I 
have  had  earlier  in  the  day,  by  the  time  I  reach 
the  patient's  bedside  I  have  a  quiet,  confident, 
happy  smile  on  my  face.  I  make  that  patient 
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feel  the  confidence  I  have  in  myself.  I  transfer 
a  certain  part  of  myself  to  him,  until  he  gets 
enough  of  me  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  going 
to  get  well.  I  \e  often  heard  a  patient  say,  *  All 
I've  got  to  do  is  to  see  your  face,  Doctor,  and  I 
know  I  am  going  to  get  well. '  Then  I  go  outside 
and  go  through  a  third  degree  of  questions, 
asked  and  implied.  I  brace  my  shoulders,  keep 
the  smile  on  my  face  somehow,  although  my 
spirit  is  in  agony,  and  I  feel  like  telling  them  to 
'go  to,'  and  answer  father,  mother,  sister, 
brother.  My  whole  being  radiates  confidence 
and  I  win." 

It  seemed  strange  to  think  of  all  this  so  early 
in  the  morning,  but  perhaps  it  was  because  I 
felt  that  I  had  impressed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caldwell 
in  somewhat  the  same  way. 

A  copy  of  the  American  Mdf/azinc  happened 
to  be  on  my  desk  so  I  picked  it  up  and  began  to 
scan  the  pages.  Suddenly  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  an  article  by  Edward  Mott  Woolley 
about  a  successful  young  doctor.  I  was  much 
amused  at  the  recount  of  his  experiences  which 
might  have  been  those  of  any  young  man.  A 
subtitle,  "How  to  Get  Good  Fees,"  interested 
me  very  much. 

—But  I  have  treated  thousands  of  pa 
tients  for  little  or  nothing,  often  with  a  view 
point  to  their  advertising  value.  Even  in 
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difficult  surgical  cases  I  never  charge  a  fee  for 
treating  doctors  themselves. 

"One  doctor  whom  I  treated  sent  me  subse 
quently  a  servant  girl  who  was  suffering  with  an 
internal  abscess.  This  doctor  remembered  some 
of  my  medical  papers  on  abscesses  and  knew 
that  I  had  done  a  lot  of  research  on  this  sub 
ject  and  spent  many  hours  in  the  autopsy  room 
and  libraries.  The  case  looked  bad  to  me  and 
very  unprofitable.  Most  young  doctors  would 
have  turned  it  over  to  a  free  clinic,  but  I  believed 
I  could  handle  it  and  I  wanted  the  experience. 
I  operated  and  for  three  weeks  I  almost  gave 
up  my  practice  and  remained  with  this  patient, 
fighting  for  her  life.  I  was  fighting,  too,  for 
results,  not  money.  I  couldn't  afford  to  let  this 
patient  die. 

"The  remarkable  results  I  finally  got  in  this 
case  were  described  by  another  surgeon  in  a 
medical  paper  and  helped  me  immensely  later 
on.  Without  this  experience  I  never  should 
have  dared  to  undertake  an  all-important  case, 
almost  identical  pathologically." 

This  story  taught  me  a  great  deal,  chiefly  that 
the  practice  of  medicine  is  no  longer  an  art  but 
a  business,  and  that  the  young  doctor  had  to 
deliver  the  goods.  I  wondered  whether  my  ser 
vant  girl  was  going  to  have  any  complications 
and  if  I  would  have  to  camp  by  her  bedside  for 
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three  long  weeks.  I  made  up  my  mind  I  'd  camp, 
if  necessary. 

The  chief  thing  about  it  all  was  that  I  had 
seen  my  duty  and  had  gone  ahead.  I  had  no 
visions  of  multi-millionaire  patients  or  of  hav 
ing  the  case  written  up  in  the  medical  journals. 
Xor  did  I  care. 

I  had  saved  a  life.  I  was  mightily  pleased 
with  myself. 


CHAPTER  XI 

BEGGING   EVELYN    TO    MARRY    ME   AND    REFLECTIONS 
ON  BILL  FRANKLYN 

I  WAS  getting  pretty  much  fed  up  living 
alone.    For  eight  months  I  had  come  back 
to  an  office  and  a  bed,  but  it  could  hardly 
be  called  home.    I  needed  someone  to  take  the 
sombreness  off  the  place.     Mary  startled  the 
furniture  each  morning  with  a  dust-rag,  but 
there  were  earmarks  of  house-wifely  neglect  ap 
parent  everywhere.    One  could  write  his  name 
on  the  dust  on  the  wooden  mantel-piece  and  the 
windows  had  a  smeared,  greasy  look. 

In  my  frequent  journeys  to  Staten  Island  to 
see  Evelyn  and  when  Evelyn  infrequently 
dropped  in  on  me  on  her  off  days,  we  would  talk 
over  our  prospective  marriage.  On  this  Satur 
day  afternoon,  Evelyn  had  taken  lunch  with  me 
and  then  had  come  to  the  office  to  look  things 
over  in  general  and  to  scold  me  like  the  wife- 
who-was-to-be  for  not  having  the  place  slicked 
up. 

' '  One  of  Mary 's  off  days, ' '  I  told  her.  "  She 
was  to  have  come  here  this  morning  but  she 
never  showed  up." 
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"Look  here,  Ev,"  I  said  as  I  got  behind  her 
and  put  my  arms  around  her  neck.  '  i  There 's  no 
use  talking.  We've  got  to  get  married  P.  D.  Q. 
and  have  a  regular  girl  whom  you  can  boss  all 
you  've  a  mind  to. ' ' 

"Have  you  got  the  thousand  dollars  in  the 
bank?"  she  asked  mischievously. 

"Nope,  I  ain't,"  I  answered  colloquially,  and 
then  1  dragged  her  over  to  the  chair  and  down 
on  my  knee. 

"John  Snaith,"  she  admonished.  "Behave 
yourself.  How  am  I  ever  going  to  finish  my 
work  if  you  act  like  this?  Besides  the  dust  lady 
ain't  supposed  to  be  'sittin'  on  the  doctor's  lap.' 
Ain't  it  terruble?" 

I  didn't  answer,  but  leaned  forward  and 
opened  a  desk  drawer  from  which  I  withdrew  a 
nice,  clean,  yellow  leather  bank  book. 

"How  much  did  you  say  you  would  sell  your 
self  for?"  I  asked  laughingly. 

"One  thousand  bucks,"  she  replied  promptly. 

"Pretty  cheap,  aren't  you?  How  much  do 
I  get  off  for  cash?" 

Evelyn  looked  at  me  questioningly. 

"How  much  you  got?" 

"If  you  could  give  me  a  twenty  per  cent  dis 
count  for  cash,  I  could  work  it  all  right." 

"John  Snaith,"  she  cried  excitedly  as  she 
grabbed  the  book.  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
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you  have  saved  up  eight  hundred  dollars  and 
never  told  me  a  word  about  it?" 

1  i  Per-zactly.  Now  what  do  you  think  of  your 
sweetheart?  I've  scrimped  and  saved  and 
starved — don't  I  look  it! — until  I  didn't  think 
I'd  last.  I've  bought  Sweet  Caporals  instead  of 
Moguls.  I've  smoked  Prince  Albert  instead  of 
Dunhill's  965.  I've  eaten  beefsteak  without 
onions  and  have  gotten  down  to  sinkers  for 
breakfast.  Don 't  you  think  I  'm  some  martyr  ? ' ' 

"You're  a  dear— that's  all." 

"Ev,  don't  you  think  you  could  marry  me  on 
eight  hundred  ? ' ' 

"No,"  she  answered.  "You  must  have  a 
thousand  in  the  bank.  You  think  you  could  save 
the  extra  two  hundred  in  the  next  four  months  ? ' ' 

"I'm  sure  I  could,  but  I  don't  want  to  wait 
that  long.  I  want  to  get  married  right  away. ' ' 

"Well,  as  long  as  you  are  sure  you  could,  I 
suppose  I'll  have  to  help  you.  Four  months 
longer  of  happiness  together  is  worth  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars,  isn't  it?  I'd  like  to 
give  you  the  discount,  John  dear,  but  I  simply 
can 't.  I  'm  a  woman.  But — 

"But  what?" 

"  I  '11  loan  you  the  two  hundred  dollars  at  six 
per  cent  interest  for  four  months." 

There's  no  use  going  into  details  of  the  next 
five  minutes.  But  when  they  were  over,  Evelyn 
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made  me  cut  a  slip  of  paper  four  by  eight  inches 
and  write  thereon : 

New  York,  Sept.  6,  1909. 
Four  months  after  date  I  promise  to 
pay  to  the  order  of  Evelyn  Snaith  (she 
took  it  for  granted  that  I  would  marry 
her  after  I  got  the  money)  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  dollars  with  six  per  cent 
interest  per  annum. 

JOHN  SNAITH. 

Evelyn  folded  up  the  paper  with  a  business 
like  determined  compression  of  her  lips  and  took 
her  check  book  out  of  her  bag.  A  few  moments 
later  her  check  for  two  hundred  dollars  was  in 
my  desk. 

"Thank  you,  partner.  Not  having  any  seal- 
ling  wax  to  seal  the  official  papers  which  ain't, 
how  about  sealing  the  transaction  in  another 
and  equally  satisfactory  way?" 

Evelyn  stooped  over  and  kissed  me. 

I  was  perfectly  willing  to  be  happy — but  when 
I  looked  at  Evelyn  I  changed  my  mind.  Her 
face  was  screwed  into  knots  and  she  was  blub 
bering  as  hard  as  she  would  at  her  grand 
mother's  funeral. 

"For  the  land's  sakes,  what's  the  matter, 
darling?"  I  asked.  I  considered  whether  I  had 
said  anything  to  hurt  her. 
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1 "Nothing,"  she  cried.  "It  isn't  anything. 
I'm  so  happy,  so  happy,  that — that — I  can't 
help  crying.  Oh,  John,  I  love  you  so." 

Now  if  that  wasn't  just  like  a  girl.  Crying 
because  she  was  so  happy.  I  wanted  to  go  out  in 
the  streets  and  yell.  I  wanted  a  quart  of  cham 
pagne.  I  wanted  a  Corona,  Corona. 

I  looked  over  at  her  sitting  there  so  small  and 
sweet  and  pitiful — and  all  mine.  Then  suddenly 
a  thought  struck  me. 

"Come  here!"  I  commanded. 

Evelyn  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"Come  here,  I  say.    Come  here  this  minute." 

She  came. 

I  examined  her  ear  lobes  carefully. 

"I  thought  so,  "I  said. 

"Whatever  has  gotten  into  you,  John?" 

"I've  been  using  my  powers  of  observation. 
Once  upon  a  time  you  wore  ear  rings." 

"How  did  you  know?" 

i  <  There 's  a  fine  little  mark  on  the  lobe  of  each 
ear.  Ipso  facto — earrings." 

She  began  to  smile  then. 

"Wait  until  I  have  finished,"  I  commanded. 
"Now  let's  see  how  smart  you  are.  How  many 
teeth  has  a  dog?  Does  a  horse  bray  or  bark? 
Does  a  cow  chew  its  cud  at  midnight?  How 
many  hairs  have  I  lost  off  my  head  in  the  past 
six  months?" 
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By  that  time,  Evelyn  began  to  laugh  and  then 
I  told  her  of  the  conversation  Brownold  and  I 
had  had. 

The  upshot  of  it  was  that  Evelyn  was  restored 
to  a  normal  equilibrium. 

I  wanted  to  get  married  right  away,  that  very 
afternoon — while  I  had  the  thousand  dollars. 
But  Evelyn  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 

"We  don't  want  an  elaborate  wedding,  Boysy. 
But  I  wouldn't  think  of  getting  married  with 
out  father  and  mother.  And  I  must  have  a  few 
clothes — a  wedding  dress,  a  new  tailor-made 
suit,  a  new  every-day  hat,  a  few  pairs  of  gloves, 
some  new  shoes  and  a  few  foderols  which  you 
don't  need  to  know  about — yet." 

"All  right,  all  right,"  I  said  peevishly.  "It'll 
take  you  four  months  to  get  all  those  things,  so 
you  may  as  well  take  your  money  back." 

"No,  dear,  it  won't.  Ill  promise  you  now, 
that  I  shall  be  ready  for  you,  hale,  hearty  and 
happy,  four  weeks  from  today." 

We  went  over  details.  How  many  we  should 
invite  to  the  wedding,  what  sort  of  invitations 
we  should  send  out,  who  was  to  do  the  cater 
ing,  how  we  should  furnish  the  apartment  when 
we  were  together,  in  what  rooms  I  could  smoke 
my  pipe  and  endless  other  details. 

"We  shall  ask  Dr.  Armstrong?"  she  inquired. 
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1  'Of  course;  I  don't  suppose  he'll  come,  but  I 
wouldn  't  leave  him  out  for  the  world. ' ' 

"How  about  Bill  Franklyn?" 

I  frowned. 

'  *  Evelyn, ' '  I  said  soberly,  "  I  'm  worried  about 
him.  I  can't  make  out  what's  the  matter.  I 
haven't  heard  from  him  very  regularly  and  his 
last  letter  shows  that  things  aren't  going  very 
well  with  him." 

I  reached  over  and  took  a  letter  out  of  the  let 
ter  file.  "This  came  the  other  day,"  I  said. 

"DEAR  JOHN  : 

"I  ought  not  to  write  to-day  because  my  head  is  as  big 
as  an  elephant's  and  my  eyes  are  bleary.  But  if  I  don't 
write  you  now,  I  don't  know  when  I'll  get  at  it  again. 

"I  was  glad  to  see  from  your  letter  that  things  are  going 
swimmingly  with  you.  Not  so  with  me.  I  sit  in  my  office  all 
day  long  waiting  for  a  patient  to  turn  up.  A  stray,  mis 
guided  one  comes  in  once  in  a  while  and  then  I  extract  a 
two  dollar  bill.  Five  of  them  showed  up  last  week,  so  I 
made  ten  dollars.  In  the  interim,  I  daily  smoke  fifty  cigar- 
rettes  and  eat  up  a  bottle  of  booze. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  disgusted  with  the  practice  of 
medicine.  I  spent  ten  years  of  my  precious  life  learning 
how  to  care  for  people  and  since  then  I've  spent  a  million 
years  waiting  for  people  to  take  care  of.  But  they  didn't 
come.  I  wish  to  God  I  had  learned  something  else. 

"I've  made  loads  of  friends,  since  I  came  here,  who  let 
me  play  poker  with  them,  dance  with  them,  dine  with  them, 
wine  with  them.  They  wish  me  all  the  good  luck  in  the 
world,  but  they  don't  come  near  me  professionally. 
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''I  don't  see  how  I'm  going  to  make  a  go  of  it  here.  In 
the  past  eight  months,  I've  spent  two  hundred  dollars  more 
than  I've  made.  Some  of  iny  expenses  I've  made  up  out  of 
poker  winings.  I'm  a  better  gambler  than  a  doctor  and 
haven't  spent  nearly  as  much  time  in  learning  the  former 
game.  I'm  disgusted  clear  through. 

"I  hate  to  ask  you  for  money,  old  man,  but  if  you  find  a 
fifty  dollar  bill  lying  around  loose,  just  send  it  to  me. 

"Shakily, 

"BILL." 

When  I  had  finished  reading  it,  Evelyn  said : 

"I  know  what's  the  matter." 

"What?"  I  asked,  although  I  knew  what  the 
answer  would  be. 

"Too  much  drink  for  one  thing.  Poor  Bill, 
it's  a  shame." 

"I'm  afraid  you're  right,"  I  replied,  solemnly. 
"It's  a  shame.  Bill's  one  of  the  finest  fellows 
made  and  he 's  just  going  to  the  dogs.  He  always 
did  drink  a  little.  That's  a  fine  crowd  he's  got 
into.  I  wish  we  could  do  something  to  help 
him." 

"There's  one  thing  you  won't  do,  John.  You 
won't  send  him  that  fifty  dollars.  It  would  be 
throwing  good  money  after  bad.  I  think  you 
ought  to  write  him  a  letter  full  of  fatherly  ad 
vice,  and  tell  him  what  a  mistake  he  is  making." 

"You  are  wrong  there,  Evelyn,  dear.  He'd 
appreciate  money,  but  he  wouldn't  appreciate 
advice  in  his  present  state  of  mind.  If  I  could 
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see  Bill  here,  for  instance,  I  might  possibly  be 
able  to  read  the  riot  act  to  him  and  enable  him 
to  see  the  error  of  his  ways.  Bill  had  a  promis 
ing  future  before  him,  but  he  lacked  one  thing. '  ' 

"What  was  that?"  Evelyn  asked. 

"The  inspiration  and  incentive,  fostered  by 
the  love  of  a  pure  sweet  girl  like  you." 

Evelyn  blushed. 

"I  mean  it  seriously,  dear.  There  are  many 
men  like  Bill.  Loveable,  likeable,  handsome, 
bright  and  clean,  too.  They  have  ordinary  will 
power  but  no  more.  They  are  so  gentle  minded 
that  they  are  willing  to  do  anything  the  other 
fellow  asks  them  to  do.  They  stay  straight  as 
long  as  the  other  fellow  doesn't  ask  them  to  go 
wrong.  They  never  see  that  they  are  going 
wrong  until  a  girl  steps  in.  If  she's  the  right 
kind,  she  can  mould  him  and  make  a  real  man 
of  him.  If  Bill  had  a  girl,  he'd  stop  drinking 
and  gambling  and  settle  down  to  work. ' ' 

"Let's  ask  him  to  the  wedding,  John.  Bea 
trice  Morgan  will  be  there.  Perhaps  they  will 
get  together  again.  Write  him  that  you'll  ad 
vance  him  the  money  to  come  on. ' ' 

So  it  was  settled  that  Bill  was  to  come  to  the 
wedding.  He  was  to  be  my  best  man. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  GRAFTER.      THE  VALUATION   OF  SERVICE 

TIIK  next  four  weeks  dragged  by  somehow. 
They  seemed  endless.  Evelyn  and  I  were 
together  almost  every  evening,  but  the 
days  were  monotonously  dull.  Practice  con 
tinued  on  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  Mary,  my 
servant  patient,  recovered  very  nicely  with  no 
complication  to  send  me  on  to  fame  nor  to  make 
me  lose  a  night's  sleep.  I  had  seen  her  em 
ployer,  Mr.  Caldwell,  on  the  street  once  or  twice. 
He  seemed  very  friendly  and  told  me  that  he 
and  his  wife  intended  to  have  me  for  their  family 
physician  after  this.  I  thanked  him  but  I  did 
not  intend  to  count  them  as  patients  until  they 
had  actually  come. 

I  wasn't  building  any  hopes  on  Mr.  Caldwell 's 
patronage.  In  the  short  time  I  had  been  in  prac 
tice  I  had  learned  a  great  deal  about  human 
nature,  particularly  as  it  applied  to  the  treat 
ment  of  patients.  For  example,  there's  the  pa 
tient  who  flatters  the  insides  out  of  you  before 
she  knows  whether  you  have  any  ability  or  not, 
hoping  that  a  50  per  cent  discount  in  your  fee 
may  result  therefrom.  Then  there's  the  fellow 
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who  tells  you  how  considerate  every  doctor  he 
had  gone  to  has  been  to  him  and  how  he  never 
was  charged  more  than  a  dollar  a  visit.  Again 
one  comes  up  against  the  man  who  always  asks 
for  his  bill  and  never  pays.  He's  the  kind  who 
says,  "Doctor,  shall  I  pay  you  now!"  And 
when  you  say  "yes"  he  feels  in  his  pockets  and 
is  much  embarrassed  to  find  that  he  has  left  his 
money  in  his  other  clothes.  * '  Send  the  bill  right 
away,  Doctor,"  he  says.  I  send  the  bill  and 
wait  and  wait  and  wait. 

But  the  patient  who  disgusted  me  more  than 
anyone  else  was  the  one  who  tried  to  get  me  to 
reduce  my  bill  on  the  plea  that  I  was  a  young 
man  and  he  could  do  so  much  for  me. 

I  had  one  case  which  illustrates  this  point 
very  well.  Occasionally  a  very  well-to-do  man 
consulted  me  about  a  minor  ailment.  He  always 
met  his  bills  promptly.  One  day  when  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  an  operation  at  the  hospital,  there 
was  a  phone  message  from  Mr.  Holbrook.  I 
called  him  up  after  the  operation. 

"Doctor,  my  son,  who  lives  in  Eaton,  Pa.,  is 
very  ill.  His  wife  has  just  phoned  me  to  get 
down  there  with  a  doctor  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  train  leaves  at  seven  o'clock.  Could  you  go 
with  me?" 

"Surely,"  I  replied,  instantly.  "Have  you 
any  idea  what  the  trouble  is?" 
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4 'No.  Something  the  matter  with  his  head,  I 
think." 

4 'All  right.  I'll  get  back  to  the  office  right 
away.  Suppose  you  meet  me  there  in  half  an 
hour." 

I  got  home  and  hastily  packed  a  few  toilet 
articles,  a  suit  of  pajamas,  a  stethoscope  and  a 
hypo  in  a  small  satchel.  Mr.  Holbrook  got  there 
on  the  minute. 

( )n  the  way  to  the  station  I  learned  that  we 
could  not  get  to  our  destination  until  midnight 
and  would  not  be  able  to  return  until  the  next 
day. 

I  had  to  stay  up  with  the  patient  all  night. 
He  was  suffering  excruciating  pains  in  his  head 
which  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  watch  him 
closely.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  a  detailed  and 
painstaking  examination  was  necessary — more 
than  I  could  do  out  there — and  so  suggested  to 
his  father  that  we  bundle  him  up  warmly  and 
take  him  back  to  the  city. 

I  got  to  my  office  early  the  next  afternoon.  I 
had  been  absent  nearly  twenty-four  hours  and 
been  up  nearly  all  night.  At  the  end  of  the  next 
month  I  sent  Mr.  Holbrook  a  bill  for  two  hun 
dred  dollars.  He  came  to  see  me  the  following 
morning. 

"I  got  your  bill,  Doctor,"  he  said.     "Now  I 
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don't  like  to  argue  about  doctor's  bills.  But  it 
seems  to  me  this  is  a  bit  steep." 

My  dander  was  up  immediately.  He  had  told 
me  he  was  going  to  settle  the  bill  and  he  could 
well  afford  to  pay  that  amount. 

"You  are  aware,  Mr.  Holbrook,"  I  said 
quietly  but  determinedly,  "that  I  was  away 
from  my  office  twenty-four  hours. ' ' 

"I  know  that.  But  I  didn't  imagine  that  you 
lost  that  much  by  going. ' ' 

"That  is  my  business,  not  yours.  I  was 
entitled  to  fifteen  dollars  a  working  hour  and 
that  is  about  what  I  charged." 

"Of  course,  you  know  your  own  business  bet 
ter  than  I  do,  Doctor.  But  you  will  do  me  a 
favor  to  reduce  this  bill.  You're  a  young  man 
yet  and  I'll  be  able  to  make  it  up  to  you  in  the 
future." 

"Mr.  Holbrook,  let  me  ask  you  a  few  ques 
tions." 

"Go  ahead,"  he  said. 

"Did  you  ask  me  to  go  with  you  to  see  your 
son  because  I  was  a  young  man!" 

"No." 

"Did  you  ask  me  to  go  with  you  because  you 
thought  you  could  get  my  services  cheaper  than 
someone  else." 

"Of  course  not." 

"Now  one  more  question.    Are  you  going  to 
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employ  me  in  the  future  because  I  do  you  this 
favor?" 

"I  just  said  I  would. " 

" Don't  you  believe  it,"  I  replied  hotly,  as  I 
got  up  from  my  chair.  "I  don't  give  a  damn 
about  your  employing  me  because  you  can  get 
my  services  cheap.  If  you  haven't  confidence 
in  my  ability,  nothing  else  counts.  I'm  going  to 
reduce  your  bill  fifty  dollars  because  I  want  to 
and  for  no  other  reason.  There's  only  one  way 
I'll  know  whether  you  appreciate  my  services  or 
not.  The  future  will  tell  me  that.  But  my  mak 
ing  this  reduction  won't  make  any  difference  one 
way  or  the  other." 

"  You  're  a  bit  cocky,  aren't  you?"  he  asked 
cynically. 

'  *  Perhaps.  But  before  you  go  I  wanted  to  say 
one  more  thing.  If  instead  of  being  wealthy, 
you  had  been  so  poor  that  you  couldn't  have 
paid  me  one  red  cent,  I'd  have  gone  just  the 
same.  But  you  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  be 
as  generous  to  others  as  I  would  like  to  be. 
That  fifty  dollars  means  very  little  to  you,  but  it 
may  mean  a  lot  to  me.  It  may  mean  that  I 
could  treat  the  next  poor  man  with  the  con 
sideration  he  deserves. " 

Mr.  Holbrook  looked  at  me  rather  indulgently 
as  much  as  to  say,  "you  poor  boob."  The  look 
aroused  my  anger  more  than  ever. 
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"You're  a  pretty  successful  business  man, 
aren't  you?"  I  asked.  "Supposing  one  of  your 
customers  asked  you  for  a  twenty-five  per  cent 
discount.  What  would  you  do  ? " 

"It's  different  in  business,  Doctor,"  he  inter 
posed  hastily.  "When  we  sell,  we  deal  in  com 
modities  which  have  a  certain  realizable  value. 
Our  net  profit  may  be  under  six  per  cent.  On 
the  contrary  your  stock  in  trade  is  your  brain 
and  experience." 

"Just  remember  that,  Mr.  Holbrook,"  I  put 
in.  "You  men  are  in  the  habit  of  telling  us  doc 
tors  what  poor  business  men  we  are.  You've  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  exactly.  We  haven't  any 
thing  to  sell  but  ourselves  and  that  has  an  in 
tangible  value.  If  we  seem  to  be  poor  business 
men  it's  because  we  can't  reckon  our  value 
always  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  poor  patient 
who  can't  pay  us  is  entitled  to  the  same  con 
sideration  as  the  wealthiest  patient.  If  a  beg 
gar  comes  to  your  door,  you  kick  him  out.  If 
he  comes  to  my  door  I  treat  him  sympathetically 
and  give  him  the  best  that  is  in  me. ' ' 

"That's  no  reason  why  you  should  soak  me," 
he  said  in  a  more  moderate  tone. 

"I  don't  mean  to  soak  you,  as  you  put  it.  I'm 
playing  fair  with  you  and  you  know  it.  No 
decent  doctor  means  to  soak  anybody.  In  some 
way,  a  doctor's  wealthier  patients  must  make 
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up  for  his  poorer  ones.  Yet  the  economic  basis 
is  all  wrong.  I  have  charged  you  five  dollars  a 
visit.  If  I  were  fair,  comparatively  speaking, 
I'd  soak  you  twenty-five  dollars  a  visit  or  a  hun 
dred  dollars  a  visit.  We'll  say  a  poor  stenogra 
pher  who  earns  fifteen  dollars  a  week  comes  to 
my  office.  She  doesn't  want  charity.  I  charge 
her  two  dollars  a  visit,  my  lowest  fee.  Is  your 
income  only  three-fifths  more  than  hers?  If  it 
were  you  should  only  pay  five  dollars  a  visit. 
She  makes  seven  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  a 
year,  while,  for  argument's  sake,  let  us  say  your 
income  is  over  twenty  thousand  a  year." 

Holbrook  made  no  reply.  So  while  I  was  hot 
on  the  argument  I  continued : 

"I  know  my  arguments  may  not  appeal  to 
you.  They  appeal  to  the  little  stenographer 
who  pays  me  gratefully  and  thanks  me  in  the 
bargain.  She'll  tell  her  friends  what  a  great 
doctor  I  am.  You  probably  will  tell  your  friends 
how  easy  I  was.  Now  don't  get  angry.  There's 
one  more  thing.  When  you  are  up  against  a 
lawsuit  you  go  to  a  lawyer  and  pay  him  a  large 
fee  for  saving  your  money.  Would  you  pay  a 
doctor  as  much  for  saving  your  life?  Never! 
I've  known  cases  where  a  doctor  charged  a 
multi-millionaire  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
for  a  life  saving  operation.  You  know  the  result 
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as  well  as  I  do.  The  doctor  gets  his  fee  after  a 
lot  of  disgusting  newspaper  notoriety. " 

Mr.  Holbrook  looked  very  much  discomfited 
when  he  left  me.  I  wondered  whether  I  hadn't 
gone  too  far.  It  doesn't  pay  to  antagonize  a 
patient,  no  matter  who  he  is.  But  there  are 
times  when  a  man's  self-respect  counts  for 
something  and  he  has  got  to  stand  up  for  his 
rights.  Holbrook  couldn't  think  any  the  less  of 
me  for  telling  him  the  truth  and  I  felt  sure  that 
he  would  come  back  to  me,  only  if  he  felt  enough 
confidence  in  my  ability. 

Human  nature  is  a  most  peculiar  thing.  Even 
in  my  short  time  in  practice  I  had  come  up 
against  every  kind  of  a  "nut" — a  hysterical 
w^oman,  the  neurasthenic  man,  the  sexual  per 
vert,  the  syphilitically  tainted,  the  pseudocyetic 
wife  and  the  precocious  child.  I  managed  to  get 
along  with  all  of  them  pretty  well.  The  only 
class  of  people  who  irritated  me,  were  the  ones 
with  plenty  of  means  to  buy  themselves  expen 
sive  automobiles  and  their  wives  expensive 
jewels,  who  kicked  about  their  bills  on  principle. 

One  day  a  very  dear  patient  of  mine,  a  Mr. 
Logan,  came  in  to  see  me. 

"I'm  sending  up  the  vice-president  of  our 
company,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know  what  ails 
him  but  he  tells  me  he  has  been  going  to  another 
doctor  for  over  a  year  and  feels  as  bad  as  ever." 
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"Pretty  good  circumstances?"  I  asked. 

"His  income  is  over  twenty-five  thousand  a 
year.  He's  good." 

The  patient,  Mr.  Murphy,  called  a  few  days 
later. 

"I've  had  a  devil  of  a  time,"  he  explained. 
"I've  been  treating  with  Dr.  Baxter  for  over  a 
year.  Gone  to  his  office  regularly  three  times  a 
week.  My  stomach's  just  as  bad  as  ever.  Rot- 
ton,  sour  taste  in  my  mouth  all  the  time  and 
constipated  as  thunder." 

I  wont  into  his  history  very  carefully,  exam 
ined  him  thoroughly  and  when  he  was  sitting 
fully  dressed  at  my  desk  again,  I  said : 

"Mr.  Murphy,  I  think  I  know  what  your 
trouble  is.  If  you  will  carry  out  the  directions 
I  give  you,  at  home,  I'm  sure  you'll  only  have  to 
come  here  three  or  four  times." 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  visit  he  was  cured,  as 
far  as  I  could  see.  He  was  immensely  pleased. 
Then  I  sent  him  a  bill  for  twenty-five  dollars. 
Then  he  wasn't  immensely  pleased  as  one  can 
see  from  the  following  letter : 

DEAR  DOCTOR: 

Your  bill  received.     I  am  returning  it  as  I  am  sure  there 
must  be  some  mistake.     I  was  at  your  office  only  four  times. 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  Dr.  Baxter  only  charged  me  two  dol 
lars  a  visit  and  I  thought  you  would  charge  me  the  same. 
I  shall  expect  a  corrected  bill. 

Very  truly  yours, 

GEORGE  MURPHY. 
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I  did  not  waste  much  time  in  answering  it. 
This  is  what  I  wTrote : 

DEAR  MR.  MURPHY  : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  let  me  say  that  there  was  no  mis 
take  and  therefore  I  am  returning  the  original  bill.  My 
charges  to  you  were  ten  dollars  for  the  first  visit  and  five 
dollars  for  each  subsequent  visit.  That  is  my  maximum 
charge  for  all  patients  that  can  afford  to  pay  me.  If  you 
can't  afford  this  fee,  that  is  a  different  matter,  and  if  you 
ever  have  any  poor  person  in  whom  you  are  interested,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  treat  him  for  little  or  nothing. 

But  let  me  present  this  matter  from  a  different  angle. 
You  say  that  you  went  to  Dr.  Baxter  three  times  a  week  for 
over  a  year.  You  paid  him  two  dollars  a  visit,  six  dollars  a 
week  or  over  three  hundred  dollars — and  he  didn't  cure  you. 
I  charge  you  twenty-five  dollars  and  got  a  result  with  which 
you  are  satisfied.  You  not  only  gave  him  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars  more,  but  you  wasted  at  least  six  hours 
a  week  which  must  mean  a  great  deal  of  money  to  a  big 
man  like  you.  Isn't  that  so?  Cordiallv 

JOHN  SNAITII. 

The  next  morning  brought  me  his  reply  with 
which  was  a  check  for  twenty-five  dollars.  It 
read: 

DEAR  DOCTOR: 

I  am  enclosing  you  check  and  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
letter.  I  never  thought  of  the  matter  in  that  way.  You  are 
entitled  to  every  cent  you  asked  for.  If  all  doctors  were  as 
keen  as  you  are,  the  rest  of  humanity  would  profit  con 
siderably.  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending  you  to 

ra?  friends"  Cordially, 

GEORGE  MURPHY. 
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After  that  hardly  a  week  wont  by  without 
someone  coming  up  to  consult  me  on  Mr.  Mur 
phy  's  recommendation. 

Dr.  Armstrong  had  been  especially  kind  to 
me.  He  showed  his  interest  in  many  ways  such 
as  asking  me  to  dine  with  him  frequently,  hav 
ing  me  assist  him  at  many  private  operations  for 
which  he  often  paid  me  a  sum  larger  than  my 
total  daily  office  receipts.  He  had  also  recom 
mended  a  number  of  surgical  cases  to  me,  pa 
tients  who  were  worthy  of  every  financial  con 
sideration,  but  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  the 
fees  he  was  obliged  to  ask. 

"It's  a  damn  shame  that  I  have  to  turn  them 
away,  Snaith,"  he  said  to  me  one  day.  "But  I 
can't  help  myself.  Some  people  think  I'm  a 
robber,  but  I'm  not.  I  charge  big  fees,  much 
larger  than  most  of  the  men,  but  I  have  to. 

' '  A  great  many  doctors,  you  know,  when  they 
are  arranging  a  charge  with  a  patient,  resort  to 
the  old  bromide — how  long  they  had  to  study, 
how  long  it  took  them  to  get  their  experience, 
how  many  charity  patients  they  have  to  work 
upon.  That's  all  bunk.  A  physician  doesn't 
need  to  plead  his  cause  like  that  if  ho  has  the 
practice  which  warrants  his  charging  big  fees. 
He  ought  to  charge  what  his  services  are  worth, 
no  more,  no  less.  There  is  only  one  way  for  him 
to  know  that  his  services  are  worth  more — when 
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the  demand  for  his  services  becomes  so  great 
that  he  has  to  raise  his  price  to  limit  his  prac 
tice. 

"It's  hard  for  the  average  lay  person  to  un 
derstand  this.  There  was  a  time  when  I  wasn't 
too  busy  and  could  tackle  any  old  job,  no  mat 
ter  how  little  I  was  paid  for  it.  Then  I  became 
so  busy  that  I  couldn't  handle  all  the  work — 
that  is  conscientiously.  I  tried  an  assistant  but 
people  wanted  me.  I  worked  twenty  hours  a 
day.  My  health  broke  down.  When  my  health 
came  back,  I  made  up  my  mind  there  was  only 
one  thing  to  do.  I  had  to  limit  my  practice 
somehow.  I  doubled  my  fees  for  office  visits 
and  for  operations.  Do  you  think  I  wanted  to 
do  this?  That  I  wanted  to  tell  a  poor  fellow 
that  I  would  have  to  send  him  to  someone  else 
because  he  couldn  't  afford  to  pay  me  ?  Of  course 
I  was  always  willing  to  send  him  into  the 
Charity  ward  and  operate  upon  him  for  nothing. 
It  had  to  be  nothing  or  my  fee. 

1 '  One  day  a  very  wealthy  patient  came  to  me 
to  complain  that  I  hadn't  treated  one  of  his 
employees  squarely.  'He  doesn't  want  charity, 
Doctor,'  he  said.  'He  can  pay  you  a  small  fee 
which  will  help  him  to  keep  his  self-respect.' 
'I'm  very  sorry,  Mr.  Brown,'  I  replied,  'but 
if  I  made  an  exception  in  his  case  I'd  have  to 
make  it  in  hundreds  of  others.  If  you  were 
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taken  ill  and  requested  my  services,  you'd  want 
the  best  that  is  in  me,  wouldn't  you?  Now  sup 
posing  I  took  every  case  that  came  along?  Each 
one  would  call  for  so  much  energy,  so  much 
brain  power.  At  the  end  of  the  day  I'd  go  to 
bed  fagged  out.  Would  it  be  possible  for  me  to 
give  you  the  attention  you  deserved  and  were 
willing  to  pay  for?  I  think  not.  The  only  way 
I  can  limit  my  practice  is  by  charging  such  high 
fees  that  not  everyone  can  come  to  me.'  'I 
guess  you're  right,  Doctor,'  he  said  after  a 
moment's  thought.  I  took  the  case  because  I  felt 
I  owed  it  to  Mr.  Brown  to  do  so,  but  most  often 
I  turn  such  cases  over  to  younger  fellows  like 
you." 

"And  we  appreciate  it,"  I  said  gratefully. 

In  these  four  weeks  1  tried  during  working 
hours  to  keep  my  mind  off  my  approaching  mar 
riage  as  much  as  possible.  I  worked  hard  on 
the  paper  I  was  writing  and  finally  when  it  was 
finished  I  was  almost  satisfied  with  it.  I  con 
cluded  that  it  was  a  helpful  contribution  to 
medical  literature  and  well  above  the  average 
papers  I  had  read.  I  sent  it  in  to  the  New  York 
Medical  Journal.  As  it  went  into  the  post-box, 
I  wasn  't  quite  so  sure  it  was  so  good.  Anxiously 
I  waited  the  editor's  reply. 

Evelyn  had  read  the  paper  and  thought  it 
wonderful. 
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"It's  written  very  clearly,  John,  dear,"  she 
said.  "I  almost  understand  it  myself.  What 
do  you  mean  by  the  triangles  of  the  neck?" 

' '  They  are  three  irregularly  triangular  spaces 
separated  by  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle. 
Internally  they  are  bounded  by  the  medium  line 
of  the  neck  and  are  covered  by  the  platysma. 

* i  How  interesting !  Did  you  ever  elevate  your 
gerogothic  to  the  summit  of  your  pericranium  ? ' ' 

I  had  sent  Franklyn  a  letter  asking  him  to  be 
best  man  at  the  wedding.  As  quickly  as  he 
could  he  answered  saying  that  he  would  be  de 
lighted  to  come.  He  mentioned  having  a  lot  of 
matters  to  talk  over  with  me.  So  that  was 
settled. 

One  morning  Ahearn  came  in  to  see  me.  He 
made  it  a  practice,  whenever  he  was  in  my 
neighborhood,  of  dropping  in  for  a  friendly 
chat.  I  had  opened  the  door  to  let  him  out  when 
much  to  my  amazement  I  saw  Dr.  Vandeleer 
standing  there. 

"Good  morning,  Sna.ith,"  Vandeleer  said  to 
me  in  that  peculiar  snarling  tone  of  his — "got  a 
minute  to  see  me?" 

"Sure  thing.  Come  right  in.  Good-bye,  Dr. 
Ahearn.  Come  in  soon  again,  old  man,"  I  said 
cordially. 

Ahearn  walked  past  Vandeleer  with  his  head 
up  in  the  air. 
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"What  do  you  have  that  guy  around  for?" 
said  Yandeleer,  when  he  was  seated  in  my  office. 
"Fellows  like  him  are  a  damn  nuisance.  Always 
butting  in  during  office  hours  and  taking  up  your 
time.  I  kick  'em  out,  every  damn  one  of  them." 

I  didn't  answer  him  for  a  moment,  then  I 
said : 

"I  find  most  of  these  fellows  very  interesting 
and  well  worth  while.  ( )f  course,  it's  none  of  my 
business  how  you  treat  them,  but  did  you  ever 
stop  to  consider  that  their  friendship  might  be 
worth  while?" 

"Don't  you  believe  it.  Most  of  'em  couldn't 
make  a  living  practicing  medicine.  They 
haven't  brains  enough.  They  haven't  brains 
enough  to  treat  a  cow." 

"I  don't  agree  will)  you,  Doctor,"  I  replied 
tartly.  "Many  of  them  have  had  hard  luck  for 
some  reason  or  other.  Take  Ahearn  for  ex 
ample."  Then  I  told  him  how  Ahearn  had  hap 
pened  to  get  into  this  work. 

"He's  trying  to  put  one  over  on  you,  Snaith," 
he  said.  "I  know  the  kind.  They  try  to  work 
on  your  sympathy." 

I  wanted  to  change  the  subject  so  I  asked  him 
about  Marie  Davis. 

"She's  fine,  (iucss  we'll  be  getting  married 
one  of  these  days." 

I    knew   that  there  must  be   some   object  in 
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Vandeleer's  visit.  We  hadn't  seen  each  other 
in  months.  He  was  such  a  sneaky,  oily  creature 
that  I  felt  he  wouldn't  go  to  see  anybody  unless 
he  had  an  object  in  view. 

"It's  about  Marie  I've  come  to  see  you  for 
one  thing,"  he  said  rather  anxiously.  "You 
knew  her  pretty  well  at  the  hospital,  didn't 
you 1 ' ' 

"No,"  I  answered  warily. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  what's  come  over  her 
lately.  Now  I  don't  want  you  to  mention  a  word 
to  a  soul  of  what  I'm  going  to  say.  Promise?" 

"Sure  thing." 

"Marie's  got  something  on  her  mind.  We 
were  out  to  a  restaurant  the  other  night.  She 
was  quiet  as  a  clam,  couldn't  get  a  word  out  of 
her  for  an  hour.  Then  she  let  on  to  what  the 
trouble  was.  Told  me  there  was  a  rumor  around 
about  me.  I  couldn  't  get  her  to  say  exactly  what 
it  was — but  I  knew  she  was  out  to  a  dance  a  few 
nights  before  with  some  of  the  fellows  you  know. 
Say,  Snaith,  you  haven't  been  noising  things 
around,  have  you  1 ' ' 

"I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  blabbering,"  I  an 
swered  sharply. 

* '  Not  that  I  give  a  damn, ' '  he  answered  appar 
ently  relieved.  "But  I  think  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
Marie — and  she's  a  wise  one." 

He  nervously  pulled  a  box  of  cigarettes  out  of 
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his  coat  pocket,  extracted  one,  lit  it  and  puffed 
silently  for  a  few  moments.  Then  he  said : 

"Been  pretty  busy?" 

' '  Oh,  enough  to  be  satisfied.  I  'm  making  both 
ends  meet." 

"I'm  a  little  sore  that  you  turned  me  down 
that  time,  old  man,"  he  went  on  complacently. 
"Say,  why  don't  you  let  me  put  you  on  to  a  pile 
of  money?" 

"You  mean  doing  illegal  operations?" 

"Oh,  hell,  why  bo  so  particular  about  names? 
I  don't  do  illegal  operations.  Oh,  no,  not  me.  I 
legalize  'em  every  timo.  Easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  do.  There's  no  risk,  Snaith.  And  if 
you  don't  do  'em  some  other  fellow  will." 

"Thank  you  just  the  same,  Vandeleer,  but 
I'll  get  along  without  risking  my  reputation. 
Once  you  get  into  that  kind  of  work  it's  hard  to 
break  away  from  it.  I  won't  argue  the  question 
from  the  moral  side  with  you.  It  wouldn't  do 
any  good.  Our  views  are  too  opposite.  But 
even  if  they  didn't  get  me  for  twenty  years,  I'd 
hate  to  have  to  sit  in  the  dock  ami  have  the  news 
papers  whack  at  me.  How  do  you  know  that  the 
District  Attorney  won't  be  trailing  you?  Some 
woman  will  blab  some  time?" 

"No  fear  of  that,"  he  inter rupted.  "I  tell 
you  I  got  as  much  right  to  do  that  kind  of  work 
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as  I  have  to  cut  off  a  toe,  providing  I  can  give  a 
good  reason  for  doing  it. " 

"All  right.  But  perhaps  I  can  make  you  look 
at  it  differently  if  I  mention  Marie's  name. 
What  would  she  think  if  she  knew  ?  What  would 
she  do  if  she  knew  f ' ' 

"God  knows/'  he  said  fervently.  "You've 
touched  a  weak  spot  there,  Sriaith.  God,  how  I 
love  that  girl.  But  she  ain't  going  to  find  out. 
I '11  see  to  that." 

"Well,  it's  your  funeral  not  mine.  But  what 
you  said  a  moment  ago  shows  she  knows  some 
thing.  I'm  not  at  the  game  as  long  as  you 
are,  Vandeleer,  but  take  it  from  me  it  won't  pay 
to  keep  things  like  that  from  your  wife.  She'll 
find  out  somehow. ' '  How  near  right  I  was  will 
be  seen  later. 

Vandeleer  rose  to  go. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said  as  he  took  up  his  hat. 
"Why  didn't  you  give  that  dope  fiend  some 
thing  when  he  was  here?" 
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EVELYN   AND  I   MARRY 

EVELYN  and  I  wore  married  according  to 
schedule.  I  could  write  a  good  many  pages 
of  description  of  the  wedding — the  beauti 
ful  gowns  of  the  bridesmaids,  the  nervousness  of 
the  guests,  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  best  man, 
Franklyn,  who  looked  very  handsome  in  his  full 
dress  suit,  but  fumbled  atrociously  when  it  came 
to  handing  over  the  ring,  the  celebrities  who 
were  present  like  Dr.  Armstrong  and  of  the 
serious,  sad,  tearful  happiness  of  my  parents- 
in-law.  But  such  pages  would  be  merely  a  repe 
tition  of  numerous  other  weddings.  The  chief 
thing  was  that  a  plain,  black-cravated  man,  who 
knew  his  Bible  as  well  as  I  knew  my  anatomy, 
joined  the  girl  I  loved  better  than  all  the  world 
and  me  together  for  ever  and  anon. 

Franklyn  arrived  the  day  before  the  wedding 
and  made  my  apartment  his  headquarters. 
Although  1  was  very  busy  and  excited  (as  a 
man  to  be  married  should  be),  I  managed  to 
spare  an  hour  or  so  for  him. 

We  were  getting  into  our  pajamas  that  last 
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night  of  my  free,  unwedded  life,  and  had  lit  our 
final  cigarettes. 

"  You  're  a  lucky  cuss,  John,"  he  began  rather 
sadly,  and  longingly.  "Wish  I  were  as  far 
along.  I  don't  know  what  in  Hades  is  the  mat 
ter  with  me,  John,  but  I  can't  mate  a  go  of  this 
medicine  game. ' ' 

"  I  'm  glad  you  started  talking  about  it,  Bill, ' ' 
I  said,  sympathetically.  "I  haven't  liked  the 
tone  of  your  letters,  old  man.  They  show  that 
you  aren't  thinking  right.  That  you  are  not 
acting  right. ' ' 

"I  know,  John,"  he  interposed.  "But  it's 
hard  for  you  to  understand  the  situation.  I  went 
out  to  Berkley,  Kan.,  because  Alfred  Campbell 
was  there.  He'd  written  me  that  there  was  a 
good  opening  for  a  doctor  and  said  that  if  I 
came  out  there  he'd  introduce  me  to  all  the 
decent  people  of  the  town.  It  seemed  a  good 
chance.  Berkley's  a  sizable  town  of  about  fifty 
thousand.  It's  a  beautiful  city  and  very  pros 
perous.  You  know  a  big  steel  plant  is  located 
there  and  besides  the  local  magnates  and  store 
keepers,  there  are  a  lot  of  working  people  to 
draw  from.  It  seemed  about  as  good  a  place  as 
any  to  get  started  in. 

' '  Campbell  met  me  at  the  station.  He  took  me 
to  his  club  in  his  Mercer,  instead  of  to  a  hotel. 
I  was  introduced  to  the  members  and  within  a 
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week  my  name  was  up  at  the  club.  There  wasn't 
a  man  in  the  bunch  that  didn't  have  a  pot  of 
money.  Then  Alf  began  introducing  me  around 
and  before  I  knew  it  I  was  in  a  whirl.  The 
dansants,  bridge  games,  poker  games  and  all 
that.  And  you  talk  about  booze — that  crowd 
could  tank  up  quicker  than  a  rattlesnake  could 
bite  you.  Meanwhile  I  opened  an  office." 

Franklyn  paused. 

"Meet  any  girl,  Bill,  in  whom  you  might  get 
interested?"  I  asked. 

"Not  a  one,  John.  It  would  amuse  you  to 
watch  the  antics  of  the  female  portion  of  our 
society.  They  come  to  New  York  or  Chicago 
for  their  dresses  and  their  manners.  They  are 
like  imitations  of  old  masters  that  are  handed 
out  to  Catholic  idolators  in  the  South  American 
countries  where  a  chromo  with  Raphael's  name 
tacked  on  it,  passes  as  the  real  thing.  There's 
hardly  a  female  in  the  bunch  who  acts  natural. 
The  men,  I  mean  the  sons  of  the  rich  men,  who 
run  the  mills,  are  almost  as  bad.  The  only  girl 
I've  met  who  has  a  grain  of  sense  told  me  more 
than  once  that  I'm  sliding  down  the  broad  path 
to  Hell." 

"Bill,  you're  a  damn  fool,"  I  said  warmly. 
"Why  don't  you  brace  up  and  show  what's  in 
you?  You've  got  the  makings  of  a  good  doctor, 
but  you've  just  been  wasting  your  time." 
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"Oh,  it's  easy  enough  for  you  to  talk,  old  man. 
If  I  had  a  girl  like  Evelyn  to  buck  me  up,  I'd 
probably  make  something  of  my  self. " 

"Don't  suppose  you  ever  think  of  Beatrice 
Morgan  any  more?"  I  asked  quietly.  I  knew 
that  Beatrice,  who  had  been  a  life-long  friend  of 
Evelyn,  had  caught  his  eye  four  years  before. 
They  had  been  at  a  summer  resort  together  and 
at  the  end  of  the  two  weeks,  everyone  had 
thought  them  as  good  as  engaged.  I  never  knew 
just  why  it  hadn't  happened. 

' '  Of  course  I  think  of  her  often, ' '  he  said  in 
dignantly.  "But  what  the  devil's  the  good  of 
thinking  of  her?  She  turned  me  down  flat. 
Same  old  story.  When  I  asked  her  to  marry  me, 
she  told  me  how  fond  she  was  of  me  but  that 
there  was  no  use  tying  our  hopes  to  a  shoe 
string.  Said  that  if  I  thought  the  same  of  her 
when  I  got  out  into  practice  and  made  good, 
she'd  be  happy  to  have  me  speak  to  her  again. 
She  wouldn't  stick  to  me  like  Evelyn  has  to  you 
and  help  me  along." 

"I'll  tell  you  the  reason,  Bill,"  I  interrupted. 
'  *  Beatrice  is  smarter  than  you  think  she  is.  Bill, 
you're  the  most  fascinating,  lovable  fellow  that 
ever  lived.  You  could  make  a  hundred  girls  fall 
head  over  heels  in  love  with  you.  Ninety-nine 
of  them  would  have  ruined  you  in  a  year  by  tell 
ing  you  you  were  the  finest  fellow  in  the  world 
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and  letting  you  go  on  in  your  careless,  irrespon 
sible  way.  Beatrice  was  different.  She  sized 
you  up  one  hundred  per  cent.  She  saw  that  fifty- 
one  per  cent  of  you  was  good,  but  the  other 
forty-nine  per  cent  was  likely  to  make  you  a 
failure.  She  saw  that  you  were  easily  led  by 
your  popularity,  into  taking  your  mind  off  your 
serious  work.  She  saw  that  the  girls  were  spoil 
ing  you  unmercifully.  She  saw  that  the  men 
liked  to  talk  to  you  more  about  tennis  and  golf 
and  polo  than  have  you  talk  to  them  about  medi 
cine.  She  wanted  you  to  get  a  hold  on  yourself 
and  show  the  good  stuff  that  was  in  you  before 
she  committed  herself  to  you — and  she  was 
right." 

i 'Got  a  pretty  good  opinion  of  yourself, 
haven't  you  ?"  he  laughed. 

"Oh,  it's  different  with  me  and  Evelyn.  We 
have  eaten,  drunk  and  thought  medicine  and 
nothing  else." 

"Well,  what's  the  use  of  talking  about  it? 
It's  all  over  now.  I'll  probably  never  see  her 
again." 

"I'm  going  to  give  you  a  little  surprise,  Bill," 
I  said  eagerly.  "Beatrice  is  to  be  maid  of  honor 
tomorrow  night.  Do  me  a  favor  and  be  your 
own  natural  self." 

Bill  never  said  a  word.  While  1  got  into  bed 
he  pulled  on  another  cigarette.  I  glanced  at  him 
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every  once  in  a  while.  He  threw  out  clouds  of 
smoke.  He  sat  bunched  upon  the  side  of  the 
bed  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees.  His  thoughts 
must  have  been  pleasant  for  he  had  a  quiet,  con 
tented  look  on  his  face.  Presently  he  mashed 
the  stub  of  the  cigarette  on  the  tray,  pulled  the 
chain  on  the  electric  light  and  crawled  into  bed 
next  to  me.  In  a  short  time  he  was  sleeping 
quietly. 

You  ought  to  have  seen  Bill  when  he  met  Bea 
trice.  You  ought  to  have  seen  Beatrice  when 
she  met  Bill.  There  was  a  beautiful  light  of 
reawakening  love  in  their  eyes  which  more  than 
satisfied  Evelyn  and  myself  who  had  staged  the 
whole  thing  so  neatly,  with  a  set  purpose  in 
mind,  of  course. 

When  Evelyn  and  I  were  alone  for  a  moment, 
both  of  us  agreed  that  there  would  be  a  change 
in  Bill  and  his  prospects  before  another  year 
was  over. 

As  I  said,  I  don't  want  to  dwell  too  much  on 
the  wedding. 

Dr.  Armstrong  was  there.  I  was  mighty 
proud  to  introduce  him  to  my  friends.  He  was 
by  far  the  most  distinguished  guest.  I  envied 
him  his  wonderful,  silky  white  hair  and  mus 
tache  and  dignified  professional  bearing  and 
anxiously  wished  when  I  got  older  that  I  might 
have  hair  just  like  it,  but  no  mustache.  He  gaily 
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joined  in  with  the  others  after  the  ceremony  was 
over,  but  once  I  caught  him  sitting  by  himself, 
over  in  a  corner,  with  a  sad,  almost  agonized 
expression  on  his  face.  He  looked  so  alone. 

I  whispered  to  Evelyn. 

"Forgive  me,  darling,  if  I  leave  you  for  a 
moment.  Dr.  Armstrong  is  over  there  alone. 
He  looks  kind  of  lonesome.  I'm  going  to  ask 
him  upstairs  to  smoke  a  cigarette." 

"Go  ahead,  sweetheart,  but  don't  stay  too 
long. ' '  I  had  always  thought  that  I  loved  Evelyn 
as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  a  human  being  to 
love  anyone,  but  tonight  my  whole  being  thrilled 
with  my  love  for  her.  I  was  exalted  into  a 
seventh  heaven. 

Dr.  Armstrong  and  I  sat  smoking  quietly  for 
quite  a  time.  I  knew  he  had  something  on  his 
mind. 

"It's  a  great  thing  to  be  as  happy  as  you  are 
to-night,  Snaith,"  he  said  looking  at  me  with 
far-away  eyes  as  though  he  were  thinking  of  his 
own  life  years  ago.  "There  are  only  two  things 
in  this  life  that  are  worth  while.  Youth  and 
Happiness.  You  need  not  lose  your  youth  be 
cause  you  grow  old.  You  can  always  keep  your 
youth  with  you  if  you  attune  your  mentality  to 
your  environment.  I  know  many  a  young,  old 
man.  I  know  one  man  of  over  seventy  who,  in 
thought  and  action,  is  as  young  as  I  am.  And 
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he'll  remain  young  until  he  dies.  But  Happi 
ness!  That's  a  different  matter." 

' '  You  seem  to  know  how  to  hold  on  to  both  of 
them,"  I  put  in  laughingly.  "I  don't  know 
just  how  old  you  are,  Dr.  Armstrong,  but  you 
act  young.  I  mean  you  seem  to  have  the  pep 
and  go  of  a  young  man.  And — I  can 't  see  how  a 
man  who  has  been  as  successful  as  you  have 
been,  can  help  but  be  happy. " 

"  John,"  he  said — it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
called  me  John  and  I  was  mighty  proud.  * '  Don 't 
always  measure  a  man's  happiness  by  his  suc 
cess.  Of  course,  a  man  can  hardly  be  happy 
without  being  successful  unless  he  is  the  com 
mon,  everyday  variety  of  man  without  ambition, 
but  there  are  other  things  in  life,  unavoidable 
happenings,  which  make  it  impossible,  often,  for 
him  to  get  real  happiness.  Lots  of  us  have 
skeletons  in  our  closets.  We  keep  those  closets 
tightly  locked,  but  we  don't  need  keys  to  know 
what's  in  them." 

I  wondered  whether  he  was  referring  to  any 
thing  in  his  own  past  life.  Every  doctor  I  knew 
envied  Armstrong.  He  seemed  to  have  every 
thing  a  successful  doctor  would  want — a  large 
practice,  a  big  reputation,  an  unassailable  social 
position,  chief  surgeon  in  two  of  our  leading 
hospitals,  more  money  than  a  man  could  use. 
All  these  things  by  which  we  measure  success 
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were  his.  I  had  often  wondered  about  his  wife. 
We  knew  he  was  married  but  no  one  knew  his 
wife  or  whether  he  had  any  children. 

"John,"  he  continued,  "I  don't  want  to  spoil 
your  happiness  tonight,  but  surrounded  by  all 
your  friends  at  a  time  like  this  when  everyone 
is  wishing  you  God-speed,  brings  visions  to  my 
mind  of  the  long  ago  when  I  married  the  most 
beautiful  and  charming  girl  who,  unfortunately, 
for  many  years,  has  had  to  be  parted  from  me." 

"I  didn't  know  that,"  I  said  sympathetically. 

"I  know  you  didn't.  And  if  I  thought  the 
same  thing  could  happen  to  you  I  wouldn't  tell 
you  of  it  now.  I'm  telling  you  for  two  reasons 
—to  get  the  great  hunger  to  tell  out  of  my  sys 
tem  and  to  assure  you  that  a  man's  success, 
financial  and  professional,  doesn't  always  mean 
that  he  is  happy." 

"Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  married.  There 
was  a  taint  of  insanity  in  Mrs.  Armstrong's 
family.  Her  grandfather  on  the  maternal  side 
had  been  incarcerated  in  an  asylum  for  years. 
But  her  parents  showed  no  trace  of  insanity, 
neither  did  any  of  their  children.  We  were 
happy  for  two  years.  Then  the  first  baby  came. 
Tt  took  my  wife  a  long  time  after  her  confine 
ment  to  get  straightened  out  physically,  but  her 
mind  didn't  seem  to  suffer.  A  year  later  the 
second  baby  came.  During  her  pregnancy,  she 
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seemed  to  worry  a  great  deal  about  trivial  things 
and  would  sit  for  hours  looking  into  space. 
After  that  it  was  all  over.  She  developed  a 
manic,  depressive  insanity — a  fearful  melan 
cholia  from  which  she  couldn't  be  aroused.  The 
only  thing  that  would  bring  her  out  of  it  was 
fondling  the  children  who,  she  was  sure,  were 
going  to  be  taken  away  from  her  any  moment. 
There  was  only  one  thing  to  do :  to  send  her  to 
some  place  outside  the  city  where  she  could  lead 
a  quiet  life.  The  children,  of  course,  had  to  go 
with  her. 

' '  The  three  of  them  have  been  up  in  Eockland 
County  now  nearly  thirteen  years.  The  young 
sters  are  well  and  apparently  happy.  Their 
mother  is  still  well  physically,  but  mentally  she 
hasn't  improved  a  great  deal.  I  don't  know 
what  the  future  will  bring  forth.  I  get  up  to  see 
them  every  few  weeks,  but  they  never  come  down 
tome." 

He  got  up  from  his  chair. 

" Let's  get  downstairs,  Snaith,"  he  said.  "I 
had  no  business  telling  you  this  tonight.  It  was 
selfish  of  me." 

"I'm  glad  you  did,  Doctor,"  I  replied.  "I 
wish  there  were  some  way  I  could  help  you." 

"You  can.  Take  just  as  good  care  of  your 
dear  little  wife  as  you  know  how.  Make  her  a 
good  pal.  The  passionate,  animal  love  evapo-- 
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rates  very  quickly.  In  its  place  comes  a  com 
radely  affection  which  can  only  be  fostered,  if  a 
husband  feels  that  he  would  rather  have  his 
wife 's  companionship  than  anyone  else 's.  Truly 
happy  marriages  are  founded  on  inter-mutual 
confidences  and  understandings.  You'll  have 
your  little  squabbles.  Everyone  has  them.  But 
when  they  are  over,  you  '11  love  each  other  more 
than  ever.  Above  all,  John,  don't  measure  your 
success  by  what  others  think  of  you.  There  is 
only  one  true  definition  of  success.  Success  is 
the  ability  to  accomplish  your  desires,  measured 
in  terms  of  conscience  and  happiness.  Money 
success  is  a  secondary  consideration." 

A  few  moments  later  Dr.  Armstrong  was 
dancing  with  one  of  the  girls. 

Evelyn  and  I  were  tickled  to  death  with  the 
way  we  had  fixed  up  Pranklyn.  He  had  been 
eager  to  get  over  to  the  wedding,  that  is  to  see 
Beatrice.  I  could  hardly  hold  him  back.  The 
moment  he  did  see  her,  we  knew  that  Bill  was 
going  to  be  a  changed  man. 

I  got  hold  of  him  between  dances. 

"Having  a  good  time,  Bill?"  I  asked  smiling 
happily. 

"I'll  say  so,"  he  called  over  his  shoulder  as 
he  rushed  off  to  find  Beatrice.  Bill  was  intoxi 
cated,  not  with  booze,  but  with  joy. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  Evelyn  and  I  sneaked 
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upstairs  and  made  ready  for  our  get-away 
through  the  kitchen.  We  knew  that  crowd 
pretty  well  and  what  they  would  do  to  us.  We 
were  running  into  the  butler's  pantry  when 
Jimmie,  her  cousin,  opened  the  swinging  door 
into  the  dining  room.  Why  he  should  have 
come  through  just  at  that  time,  no  one  knows. 
But  it  was  all  up  with  us.  The  crowd  came 
rushing  through  with  what  seemed  to  us  a 
thousand  barrels  of  rice  and  a  storeful  of  old 
shoes.  We  jumped  into  the  waiting  automobile 
but  not  before  we  were  snowed  under  with  little 
white  kernels  which  stuck  in  our  hair  and  clothes. 
One  or  two  old  shoes  struck  us  and  others  appar 
ently  had  be.en  tied  to  the  rear  axle  and  bumped 
their  way  along  until  the  cords  that  held  them 
wore  out. 

The  following  day  Evelyn  and  I  went  to  Atlan 
tic  City  for  our  three  days '  honeymoon. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

MY  FIRST  PAPER  IS  ACCEPTED.      AN  INSURANCE  MAN 
GIVES  ADVICE 

EVELYN  and  I  returned  from  our  honey 
moon  trip  to  a  brightly  lighted  and 
cozy-looking  home.  Mother  and  father 
Bertram  and  Bill  Franklyn,  accompanied  by 
Beatrice  Morgan,  had  come  over  earlier  in  the 
day  and  with  the  help  of  Mary  had  cleaned  and 
dusted  and  filled  anything  that  would  hold  water, 
with  flowers.  Beatrice  had  made  one  of  those 
4 'welcome  home"  signs  with  elderberries  and 
ferns  and  hung  it  between  the  front  windows. 

I  could  tell  that  Franklyn  and  Beatrice  were 
getting  along  famously.  And  when  Bill  got  me 
alone  for  a  moment  he  whispered:  ''Getting 
along  fine,  old  man.  She's  going  to  take  me. 
I've  sworn  oiT  liquor  and  gambling  until  eter 
nity." 

Well,  all  of  us  behaved  like  a  lot  of  kids. 
None  of  my  patients  would  have  believed  I  was 
the  serious-minded  Dr.  Snaith  that  evening. 

When  they  got  settled  well  to  talking,  I  stole 
a  moment  to  go  into  my  office  to  look  over  my 
mail.  The  first  letter  I  opened  was  from  the 
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editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  who 
accepted  with  thanks  my  paper  on  "Tubercu 
lous  Glands  of  the  Neck"  for  exclusive  publica 
tion,  and  ended  by  saying  that  it  would  appear 
shortly.  I  felt  proud  as  a  peacock.  It  seemed  a 
fit  contribution  to  a  happy  day.  The  rest  of  the 
mail  was  a  lot  of  advertisements,  a  few  unpaid 
bills  and  last  of  all  a  scrawled,  lead-pencilled 
letter  which  I  picked  up  curiously.  Its  contents 
sent  my  heart  bounding : 

DR.  JOHN  SNAITH, 
Dear  Sir: 

You  aint  done  wit  me  yet.     I  am  going  to  get  you. 
You'll  remember  me — some  day. 

The  letter  was  unsigned. 

"Some  old  crank,"  I  said  to  myself.  "I'll 
send  this  down  to  Police  Headquarters  and  for 
get  it."  But  somehow  the  vision  of  the  dope 
fiend  with  whom  I  had  had  the  fight  in  my  office 
came  before  me. 

I  showed  all  of  them  the  letter  from  the  Jour 
nal  accepting  my  article.  Mother  and  father, 
after  reading  it,  looked  at  me  proudly.  Evelyn 
just  said,  "I  said  so,"  and  kissed  me.  Bill  said 
he  hoped  to  follow  my  example. 

"Now  perhaps,"  said  Evelyn,  "you'll  work 
on  that  invention." 

"I'm  going  to,  darling,  as  soon  as  you  give 
me  a  breathing  chance." 
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At  last  they  decided  to  depart  and  leave  us 
newly-weds  to  ourselves.  We  had  enjoyed  being 
welcomed  so  nicely  but  people  ought  to  know 
that  a  young  couple,  after  a  three  days'  honey 
moon,  are  anxious  to  snoop  around  their  home 
by  themselves  a  bit.  Evelyn  and  I  had  any  num 
ber  of  things  to  do,  such  as  looking  at  our  wed 
ding  presents,  inspecting  the  kitchen  (from 
which,  of  course,  all  my  laboratory  stuff  had 
been  removed),  putting  pictures  up  against  the 
wall  to  see  if  they  would  fit  and  so  on. 

As  father  Bertram  was  going  out  of  the  door 
he  said : 

"John,  I'm  going  to  send  a  bright  young  fel 
low  up  to  see  you  in  a  day  or  so.  He's  in  the 
insurance  business.  You'll  be  pestered  to  death 
with  insurance  agents  so  I  want  you  to  meet  a 
man  who  knows  his  business  and  can  put  you 
right.  Of  course,  you  are  going  to  take  out 
insurance?" 

"I  hadn't  thought  much  about  it,  Dad,"  I 
said  sheepishly.  "But  if  he  comes  on  your 
recommendation,  I'll  be  glad  to  see  him." 

A  few  days  later  Martin  Alvord  came  in  to 
see  me.  The  ice  was  broken  right  away  when  I 
saw  his  fraternity  pin.  We  found  we  had  a  good 
many  friends  in  common. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  feel,  Doctor,"  he  said 
in  a  hearty  earnest  way,  "that  I  am  going  to 
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waste  your  time.  Being  in  the  insurance  busi 
ness,  means  that  I  have  got  to  sell  insurance. 
But  there  are  all  kinds  of  insurance  for  all  kinds 
of  people,  and  I  always  try  to  show  prospective 
clients  what  kind  of  insurance  is  best  for  them 
personally.  If  I  take  up  too  much  of  your  time, 
tell  me  and  I  '11  quit.  You  know  we  fellows  have 
a  great  gift  of  gab. ' ' 

"I'm  not  very  busy  this  morning,"  I  said. 
"Fire  ahead.  If  there's  one  thing  I  don't  know 
anything  about,  it's  insurance.  I  didn't  think 
I  could  quite  afford  to  take  any  out  at  present. ' ' 

"You're  like  a  lot  of  doctors,  Dr.  Snaith,"  he 
put  in.  "Dealing  with  death  as  they  do  all  the 
time,  I  can't  quite  see  why  they  are  not  more 
careful  to  protect  themselves.  Even  doctors 
who  make  a  good  living  while  they  are  alive  and 
well,  leave  their  families  almost  destitute  when 
they  die.  It's  hard  to  understand  why  they  are 
not  more  careful." 

"I  suppose  it's  because  their  income  is  rather 
unstable,"  I  said.  "They  don't  want  to  bind 
themselves  to  certain  stated  payments  for  a 
lifetime." 

4  *  That 's  all  rot,  if  you  '11  pardon  my  saying  so, 
Doctor.  If  you'll  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say, 
you'll  agree  with  me  that  insurance  is  the  best 
way  a  doctor  can  save  money — and  doctors  more 
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than  any  other  class  of  people  have  to  he  taught 
to  save.  Let  me  put  it  to  you  another  way. 

"Here's  a  doctor  I  know  who  had  an  income 
from  his  practice  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  He  developed  tuberculosis.  He  didn't 
have  any  health  insurance.  He  lingered  two 
years  during  which  time  he  and  his  family,  a 
wife  and  two  children,  were  dependent  on  the 
liberality  of  relatives.  He  died  leaving  twenty 
thousand  dollars  insurance  to  his  widow  and  no 
other  tangible  property  of  any  kind.  In  other 
words,  his  wife  was  left  to  support  two  children 
on  a  paltry  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year  unless 
she  wanted  to  eat  into  her  principal.  Not  very 
much  was  it?  Yet  that  twenty  thousand  dollars 
for  wrhich  the  doctor  paid  the  company  less  than 
five  thousand  dollars  in  premiums  saved  her 
from  being  a  pauper.  A  doctor  has  only  done 
half  his  duty  toward  his  family  when  he  has  sup 
ported  them  comfortably  during  life.  He  should 
be  made  to  support  them  comfortably  after 
death." 

"But  a  man  in  my  position,  Mr.  Alvord,  can't 
afford  to  take  out  big  insurance,"  I  said.  "My 
income  doesn't  warrant  it." 

"I  know  that,"  he  answered  quickly.  "No 
one  should  take  out  more  insurance  than  he  can 
afford  to.  But  often  one  can  a  (Ton!  more  than 
he  thinks.  If  I  thought  you  were  going  to  die 
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tomorrow,  or  a  year  from  now  or  ten  years  from 
now,  you'd  be  a  poor  risk.  The  insurance  com 
pany  banks  on  your  living  a  long  life.  They'd 
go  bankrupt  if  everybody  they  insured  died 
young.  But  you  could  start  with  a  small  policy 
and  add  others  to  it  from  year  to  year  as  your 
income  grew  larger. ' ' 

"Well,  put  me  wise,  old  man,"  I  replied, 
laughingly.  ''I'm  as  ignorant  about  such  mat 
ters  as  a  goat  who  first  sees  grass  and  isn't  edu 
cated  enough  to  eat  it. ' ' 

"There  are  all  kinds  of  life  insurance  policies, 
Doctor,"  he  went  on.  "There's  a  straight  life 
policy,  twenty  payment  life,  endowment  and 
term  insurance.  Every  one  of  these  is  worth 
while.  One  is  better  suited  to  one  man,  another 
to  another.  You  know  Doctor  Armstrong,  don't 
you?" 

"Very  well  indeed." 

"Now  I'll  tell  you  what  he  did  when  he  was 
a  young  man,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
for  you  to  follow.  I  was  too  new  at  the  game  to 
get  his  insurance  then  but  I've  been  his  broker 
for  the  past  five  years.  Armstrong  decided  to 
take  out  as  much  insurance  as  he  could  when  he 
was  a  young  man.  He  was  willing  to  bank  on 
his  future.  He  argued  that  if  his  income  was 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year  then,  there  was 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  in  ten  years  he 
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would  be  making  ten  times  that  sum.  Of  course, 
Armstrong  had  unusual  confidence  in  himself 
and  he  has  delivered  the  goods  as  you  well  know. 
He  studied  all  the  different  kinds  of  policies 
and  decided  that  with  his  limited  means,  he 
couldn't  afford  to  take  out  even  straight  life 
insurance  for  any  decent  amount.  He  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  could  spend  about  two  hundred 
dollars  a  year  for  insurance  and  no  more.  Some 
one  suggested  a  convertible  term  policy  to  him 
which  would  have  a  clause  in  it  to  the  effect  that 
he  could,  within  the  first  eight  years,  change  it 
into  any  form  of  insurance  he  liked,  without 
being  re-examined.  It  cost  him  about  ten  dol 
lars  a  thousand.  He  insured  himself  for  twenty 
thousand  dollars. " 

"I  don't  quite  understand/'  I  interrupted. 
"Do  you  mean  that  I  pay  your  company  for 
ten  years  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  get  noth 
ing  for  my  money?" 

"Exactly,"  said  he,  smiling.  "Except  for 
one  thing.  You're  twenty-eight  years  old  now. 
A  straight  life  policy  would  cost  you  about 
twenty-five  dollars  a  thousand.  A  term  policy 
for  ten  years  would  cost  a  little  under  ten  dol 
lars  a  thousand.  If  you  had  no  way  of  convert 
ing  this  policy  during  those  ten  years,  I  wouldn't 
suggest  it.  But  you  can  convert  it  without 
another  physical  examination.  Now  no  man  can 
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tell  whether  he  would  remain  well  enough  for 
ten  years  to  pass  an  insurance  test.  Don't  you 
think  you  could  afford  two  hundred  dollars  a 
year  for  insurance  now?" 

"I  guess  so,"  I  answered,  rapidly  turning  the 
matter  over  in  my  mind. 

"Then  in  six  or  seven  or  eight  years,  don't 
you  think  it  possible  you  could  afford  three 
times  that  sum!" 

"I  ought  to." 

* <  Well,  then  I  'd  take  out  a  term  policy.  You  '11 
be  fully  insured  for  a  sizable  amount  which  you 
can  convert  when  you  feel  able  to. 

"Of  course,  there  arc  certain  disadvantages 
in  term  policies  which  any  agent  can  easily  point 
out  to  you.  They  have  no  borrowing  value. 
They  do  not  extend  your  insurance  if  you  stop 
paying  premiums.  They  yield  no  dividends.  To 
a  man  who  has  a  regular  and  definite  income,  I 
wouldn't  recommend  them.  But  a  young  doc 
tor,  with  brains  and  push,  knows  that  the  first 
lean  years  will  bear  fruit  later  on  and  he  shows 
his  common  sense  by  looking  ahead.  The  first 
ten  years,  I  understand,  are  the  hardest  ones. 
It  is  just  in  those  ten  years  that  everything  may 
happen  to  a  young  man,  and  if  he  is  married  and 
leaves  a  fairly  good-sized  family  they  are  left 
practically  destitute  if  ho  has  no  insurance." 

"There's  only  one  thing  that  worries  me,  Mr, 
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Alvord,"  I  said.  "It  may  happen  that  my  pay 
ment  may  be  due  at  a  time  when  it  would  be 
inconvenient  for  me  to  plunk  down  two  hundred 


dollars/ 


"Don't  worry  about  that,  my  friend,"  he 
answered  quickly.  "When  your  premium  is  due 
I'll  pay  it.  Our  company  does  that  for  lots  of 
customers.  We'll  notify  you  that  it  is  paid  and 
you  can  settle  with  us  at  your  convenience." 

"That 's  mighty  kind  of  you,"  I  replied,  some 
what  relieved. 

"Don't  you  believe  it,  Doctor.  It's  good  busi 
ness.  You  see  I'm  banking  on  the  future,  too. 
I  expect  you're  going  to  make  a  good  income 
and  that  from  time  to  time,  you  will  increase  the 
amount  of  your  insurance.  If  I  treat  you  right, 
you're  bound  to  tell  others  about  it  and  most 
likely  you'll  do  the  right  thing  by  me." 

Evelyn  rapped  on  the  door  at  that  moment. 
When  she  came  in,  I  introduced  her  to  Alvord 
and  told  her  what  we  were  talking  about.  Her 
face  paled  a  little  when  I  talked  of  dying. 

"That's  the  only  hateful  thing  about  insur 
ance,"  she  said  in  that  mournful  tone  of  voice 
that  even  a  sensible  young  woman  will  use  when 
she  visualizes  her  new  husband  as  dead.  "Of 
course,  you  have  to  have  insurance,  John,  but 
don't  tell  me  anything  about  it." 
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Then  she  walked  out  of  the  room  with  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

' '  All  wives  act  that  way  if  they  love  their  hus 
bands,"  said  Alvord  laughing.  "Women  are 
superstitious  about  insurance.  I  don't  know 
why?" 

He  got  up  to  go. 

"I'll  send  the  policies  round  for  you  to  sign 
and  a  couple  of  doctors  to  examine  you  will  fol 
low.  Some  day,  Doctor,  I'm  coming  in  to  talk 
over  accident  and  health  insurance  with  you. 
I'll  wait  just  long  enough  to  feel  that  you've 
saved  up  a  little  more  cash." 

' '  Oh,  I  '11  take  a  chance  on  getting  along  with 
out  that  for  a  time, ' '  I  said. 

"Take  my  advice  and  don't  do  it,  Doctor. 
Just  let  me  mention  one  or  two  facts  to  you. 
Your  income  is  over  twenty-five  dollars  a  week, 
isn  't  it  ?  But  if  you  were  taken  sick  your  income 
would  cease.  Twenty-five  dollars  a  week  would 
look  like  a  neat  handy  sum  then,  wouldn't  iff 
And  all  it  would  cost  you  would  be  the  small  sum 
of  sixty  dollars  a  year." 

"But  I  might  pay  that  for  twenty  years,"  I 
put  in,  "and  never  get  a  cent." 

' '  Right  you  are.  Many  people  argue  that  way 
when  they  are  well,  and  cuss  themselves  for 
their  lack  of  foresight  when  they  are  sick.  But 
that's  the  wrong  way  to  look  at  the  proposition. 
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Let  me  ask  you  this :  How  much  would  you  pay 
to  keep  well  for  a  year?  Would  it  be  worth 
sixty  dollars  ?" 

"Oh,  more  than  that,"  I  replied. 

"Then  make  up  your  mind  that  the  reason 
you  pay  for  accident  and  health  insurance  is  to 
keep  you  from  an  accident  or  sickness.  That 
reasoning  may  sound  absurd,  but  it  isn't. 
Every  year  you  pay  an  insurance  company  a 
premium  with  no  return,  just  so  many  years 
have  you  been  making  money  on  your  invest 
ment." 

I  couldn't  help  laughing.  It  seemed  to  me 
Alvord  was  the  slickest  proposition  I  had  ever 
met.  He  could  argue  that  black  was  white  and 
you  simply  had  to  agree  with  him.  He  had  me 
multiplying  that  twenty-five  dollars  a  week  fifty- 
two  times  over  and  reckoning  how  much  I  could 
stick  the  company  if  I  had  a  long  illness.  But  I 
got  thinking  how  much  less  that  was  than  the 
income  I  was  enjoying  right  then.  It  certainly 
would  be  worth  while  to  insure  myself  to  keep 
well. 

I  felt  like  a  bloated  millionaire.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars!  Gee,  what  a  pile  of  money 
and  all  mine — if  I  died.  It  was  tough  to  have 
to  die  first.  I  wondered  why  more  people  didn't 
commit  suicide  to  get  the  money. 
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I  found  Evelyn  in  the  bedroom.  Her  eyes 
were  ready  to  bubble  over. 

"What's  the  matter,  darling?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  nothing." 

"Yes,  there  is.  Tell  me  what  it  is  this  very 
minute."  I  took  her  in  my  arms  whereupon  she 
closed  up,  limpidly  rested  against  me  and  let 
the  bubbling  fountains  flow. 

"I  don't  wrant  you  to  die,"  she  sobbed. 

"I'm  not  going  to  die,  you  silly.  What  ever 
put  that  in  your  mind?" 

"That  insurance  man,  I  hate  him.  We  aren't 
married  a  week  before  you  think  of  dying." 

"Well,  if  that  isn't  the  limit,"  I  said  half 
angrily,  although  I  was  amazed  that  anyone 
could  think  that  way.  I  pulled  out  my  big  half- 
dirty  handkerchief  from  my  hip  pocket  and 
mopped  her  eyes. 

"Aren't  you  a  big  baby?  Does  you  love  your 
husband  as  much  as  that?  I  promise  to  live  to 
be  a  hundred  years  old.  I  promise  to  live 
until  my  false  teeth  are  so  loose,  they  won't 
stick  in."  Then  I  made  a  face  like  a  skeleton 
until  I  got  her  laughing. 

She  got  up  and  put  her  arms  lovingly  on  my 
shoulders. 

"I'm  a  silly,  honey,  I  know  it,"  she  said. 
"But,  Boysy,  promise  me  one  thing.  I  don't 
care  how  much  insurance  you  take  out,  but  don't 
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tell  mo  about  it.    You'll  promise  what  I'm  going 
to  ask!" 

4 'What  is  it,  darling? 

"You '11  let  me  die  first? 

1  promised. 


i » » 
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CHAPTER  XV 

A  DOCTOR'S  WIFE  HAS  TO  DO  MORE  TRUSTING  THAN 
ANY  WOMAN  I  KNOW 

IT  didn't  take  Evelyn  and  me  long  to  get  com 
fortably  settled  in  our  cramped  quarters. 
We  loved  the  apartment,  but  both  of  us 
decided  that  as  soon  as  we  saw  our  way  clear  to 
it,  we  'd  move  to  a  larger  place. 

"Let's  try  to  be  as  happy  as  we  can  here, 
dear,"  Evelyn  remarked  to  me  one  morning. 
"I  know  I'm  in  your  way  most  of  the  time  and 
can't  get  out  of  the  way  of  your  patients.  I'm 
glad  I  can't.  I  want  to  know  every  one  who 
goes  into  your  office  and  all  about  them. ' ' 

"You've  got  another  guess  coming,  honey," 
I  said.  I  knew  that  sooner  or  later  Evelyn  and 
I  would  have  to  settle  this  matter.  Every  young 
doctor  who  marries,  has  the  same  trouble.  It's 
only  natural  that  his  wife  should  want  to  know 
about  his  business.  It's  right  that  she  should 
know  within  reason. 

"You  see,  dear,  much  as  I  might  want  to,  I 
can't  tell  you  everything  about  my  practice.  It 
isn't  fair  towards  the  patients." 
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"I  don't  sco  why  not,"  she  interrupted.  "I 
think  it's  horrid  for  a  doctor  not  to  tell  his  wife 
thin  ITS.  I  don't  want  to  be  unreasonable,  John, 
but  there  is  only  one  way  I  can  be  happy — if 
you  tell  ino  everything." 

I  couldn't  help  smiling  when  I  thought  of  all 
the  things  that  had  happened  to  me  already  and 
all  the  things  that  were  bound  to  happen  in  the 
future.  Every  doctor  has  his  little  escapades, 
whether  he  wants  them  or  not.  He  gets  so  used 
to  them  that  they  mean  nothing  to  him,  but  they 
would  seem  awful  if  whispered  into  an  empty 
ear. 

"Dearest,  let  me  toll  you  how  I  feel  about 
this,"  I  said,  gently.  "I  know  you  will  feel  the 
same  way  about  it  before  I  get  through,  par 
ticularly  if  you  will  put  yourself  in  the  patient's 
place.  First  I  want  to  say  to  you,  honey,  that 
I'll  toll  you  everything  I  can  about  myself,  my 
practice,  my  finances.  But  there'll  be  some 
things  I  can't  toll  even  you.  You'll  have  to  trust 
me  through  and  through.  I  think  a  doctor's 
wife  has  to  do  more  trusting  than  any  woman  I 
know.  Every  patient  who  comes  to  see  me 
thinks  my  office  a  sacred  edifice,  where  he  can 
speak  more  freely  and  with  more  surety  than  a 
devout  Roman  Catholic  feels  when  he  confesses 
to  his  Confessor.  He  knows  that  whatever  he 
says  will  not  go  beyond  these  ofiice  doors.  Now, 
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of  course,  the  rev  are  lots  of  thing's  patients  have 
the  matter  with  them  which  can  be  told,  but 
there  are  lots  of  them  that  cannot.  Suppose  you 
were  going  to  have  a  baby  and  went  to  Doctor 
Slawson  and  Doctor  Slawson  told  his  wife,  and 
the  next  time  Mrs.  Slawson  met  you  on  the  street 
she  said:  'How  are  you  getting  on,  my  dear?' 
How  would  you  feel  toward  Doctor  Slawson? 
People  come  in  to  ask  me  questions  about  the 
most  intimate,  personal  things  in  their  lives. 
They  don't  expect  me  to  tell  you  about  them. 
They  don't  expect  you  to  ask  about  them.  All  I 
ask  you  to  do  is  to  put  yourself  in  the  patient's 
place. 

"I  know  of  more  doctors  who  have  gotten  into 
trouble  through  telling  their  wives  things  than 
you  can  shake  a  stick  at,  I  don't  suppose  they 
tell  things  consciously,  but  telling  causes  a  mix- 
up  somehow.  You  know  Flaxon,  don't  you? 
There's  a  nice  example.  A  friend  of  his  wife's 
came  to  see  him  professionally.  She  came  often 
and  Flaxon 's  wife  knew  it  and  began  to  ask 
questions.  He  wouldn't  tell  her  anything  about 
the  case.  Then  one  day,  Mrs.  Flaxon  met  the 
husband  and  asked  how  his  wife  was  getting 
along.  'I  didn't  know  she  was  sick,'  he  said. 
'Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  except 
that  she  has  been  to  see  the  doctor  quite  often 
lately. '  The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  a  divorce. 
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Flaxon  was  treating  her  for  a  venereal  infec 
tion.  She  had  been  unfaithful  to  her  husband." 

"It  serves  her  right/'  said  Evelyn,  indig 
nantly. 

"That's  not  the  point,  dear,"  I  continued. 
"It  was  none  of  Klaxon's  business  what  she  had 
been  doing.  He  was  her  doctor  and  it  was  up  to 
him  to  cure  her.  It  wasn't  even  his  business,  or 
so  he  must  have  thought,  to  tell  the  husband." 

"But  he  didn't  tell  his  wife  anything,"  Eve 
lyn  said.  "Maybe  if  he  had,  she  wouldn't  have 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  when  she  met  the  hus 
band." 

"Perhaps,  dear,"  I  answered,  quietly.  "But 
you've  missed  the  point.  It  was  Flaxon 's  busi 
ness.  It  was  the  patient's  business.  It  was  no 
one  else's  business." 

"I'll  try  to  be  good,  John,  dear,"  she  said, 
"but  don't  forget  Boysy,  that  no  matter  how 
sensible  a  woman  is,  she  has  a  large  bump  of 
curiosity — and  if  she  loves  her  husband  she 
can't  help  a  little  streak  of  jealousy." 

"All  I  ask  you  to  do,  Evelyn,"  I  said,  as  I 
took  both  her  hands  in  mine,  "is  to  trust  me 
implicitly.  1  love  you  too  much  to  do  anything 
that  would  give  you  cause  to  complain.  Under 
no  conditions  let  circumstantial  evidence  con 
vince  you." 

I  had  shown  Evelyn  the  anonymous  letter  I 
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received  before  I  sent  it  to  Police  Headquarters. 
I  told  her  not  to  worry  about  it  and  she  promised 
she  wouldn't. 

A  few  nights  later  the  door  bell  rang  about 
eight  o'clock  and  Evelyn  ushered  in  two  of  the 
wildest  looking  Italians  you  ever  saw.  A  few 
moments  later  they  were  closeted  with  me  in  my 
office  and  we  were  having  a  serious  but  excited 
confab  through  one  of  them  who  came  as  inter 
preter.  Evidently  the  other  fellow  had  gotten  a 
jab  with  a  knife,  between  the  ribs,  by  an  un 
friendly  rival.  The  wound  had  become  infected. 
You  know  how  excitably  some  Italians  talk. 

I  had  no  reason  to  be  alarmed.  But  when 
they  left,  after  having  handing  me  a  dirty  five 
dollar  bill,  I  found  Evelyn  crouched  behind  the 
office  door,  pale  as  a  ghost,  with  lips  firmly 
closed,  and  a  big  carving  knife  tightly  clutched 
in  her  hand. 

"  Are  they  gone?"  she  whispered. 

1 1 Sure  thing." 

Then  she  collapsed  in  a  dead  faint  on  the  floor. 

When  she  came  to,  my  darling  little  wife  told 
me  that  she  thought  we  were  having  an  argu 
ment  in  the  office.  Our  voices  seemed  loud  and 
angry.  She  was  sure  these  two  men  were  friends 
of  the  person  who  had  written  me  the  anony 
mous  letter.  So  my  champion  went  hurriedly 
to  the  kitchen,  cleaned  off  the  big,  long,  greasy 
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carving  knife  with  a  towel  and  stood  guard 
behind  the  door. 

' '  And  you  know,  Boysy, ' '  she  said,  tearfully, 
but  laughing  now,  "if  I  had  heard  a  tussle  or 
you  had  cried  for  help,  I'd  have  rushed  right  in 
and  killed  them." 

"I'm  sure  of  it,"  I  said,  laughingly.  "A  big, 
strong  woman  like  you  could  lick  two  men 
easily." 

My  article  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal 
at  last  appeared  in  print.  I  read  it  proudly.  It 
looked  so  good  I  could  hardly  believe  I  had  writ 
ten  it.  It  seemed  too  nice.  Evelyn  didn't  think 
so.  She  said  it  sounded  just  like  me. 

"You  must  keep  on  writing,  dear,"  she  added. 
"I'll  take  up  knitting  so  I  can  sit  right  next  to 
you  in  the  office  very  still  and  mousey.  I  expect 
everyone  will  know  my  big  doctor  before  long." 

I  was  particularly  proud  of  one  paragraph  in 
that  paper  because  it  showed  that  I  knew  some 
thing  outside  my  own  specialty.  I  had  said  : 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  no  ease  of  enlarged  glands  of  the 
neck  (tuberculous  or  otherwise,  and  in  a  large  percentage  of 
eases  a  differential  diagnosis  is  impossible  without  the  re 
moval  of  a  specimen)  should  be  operated  upon  radically, 
without  at  the  same  time,  or  better  previously,  correcting  all 
pathological  conditions  in  the  mouth  and  nasopharynx  which 
might  act  as  a  source  of  infection.  Unless  this  procedure  is 
followed,  the  subject  of  a  thoroughly  radical  operation  is 
theoretically  left  without  protection  against  systemic  inva- 
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sion  by  a  cause  still  active,  and  if  the  operation  is  less  radical 
and  only  the  enlarged  and  superficial  glands  are  removed, 
the  remaining  glands  will  almost  surely  become  infected  by 
the  original  causative  agent.  The  patient  is  thus  worse  off 
than  if  he  had  had  no  operation  at  all." 

A  few  days  later  reprints  of  the  article  ar 
rived.  I  had  prepared  a  list  of  two  hundred 
doctors  to  whom  to  send  them.  I  had  received 
many  reprints  of  medical  articles  from  men  I 
didn't  know,  and  almost  invariably,  if  they  were 
surgical,  I  looked  them  over,  even  if  I  didn't 
read  them  carefully.  Sending  out  reprints 
seemed  to  be  a  good  way  to  let  other  men  know 
what  you  were  doing.  Most  of  the  doctors  on 
my  list  were  men  in  my  own  neighborhood,  from 
whom  there  was  a  possibility  of  getting  cases. 
Of  course,  a  few  of  them  went  to  men  like  Doctor 
Armstrong. 

"Got  your  reprint,  Snaith,"  he  said  to  me 
encouragingly  the  next  time  I  saw  him.  Damn 
fine  paper,  Snaith;  you  write  well." 

I  glowed  all  over. 

' '  Keep  up  the  good  work.  How  many  reprints 
did  you  send  out?"  he  asked. 

" About  two  hundred." 

"Send  out  about  five  hundred  next  time,"  he 
said.  "It  may  cost  you  twenty-five  dollars  and 
a  little  time  but  it's  worth  it. 

"Reading  papers  before  medical  societies  and 
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writing  papers  for  journals,  good  papers  I  mean, 
are  about  the  only  legitimate  means  a  doctor  has 
for  advertising  himself  to  the  profession.  You 
know  we  have  a  peculiar  code  of  ethics  which 
were  formulated  at  a  time  when  doctors  wore 
long  beards,  black  frock  coats  and  when  medi 
cine  was  considered  a  mysterious  art.  At  that 
time  practice  was  severely  localized  because  a 
doctor  had  no  telephone  and  had  to  travel  on  his 
own  two  legs,  on  horseback  or  in  a  buggy  seat. 
He  built  up  a  neighborhood  reputation  and  out 
side  reputation  was  hardly  necessary.  But 
times  and  conditions  have  changed  with  the  in 
troduction  of  the  telephone  and  the  automobile. 
However,  doctor's  ethics  haven't  changed,  that 
it,  not  much,  which  shows  that  wre  don't  move  as 
quickly  as  we  might.  To  my  mind  if  every  doc 
tor  wrere  allowed  to  advertise  himself  as  much 
as  he  pleased,  provided  he  was  able  to  deliver 
the  goods,  the  better  off  all  of  us  would  be. 
What  harm  would  there  be  if  every  doctor  were 
allowed  to  state  his  specialty  on  his  shingle?  It 
would  be  a  great  convenience  to  patients  and 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  time  for  the  doctor; 
yet  our  old  fashioned  notions  forbid  such  a 
thing.  It's  done  in  Europe  and  no  one  suffers. 
It's  the  same  with  inserting  a  card  in  the  news 
papers.  The  only  doctors  who  do  that  now  are 
the  quacks  who  advertise  and  scare  the  life  out 
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of  every  young  man  who  comes  to  them.  If 
legitimate  practitioners  advertised,  people  could 
be  more  discriminating  and  incidentally  news 
papers  would  be  more  discriminating,  too. 
There  is  a  column  ad  running  in  the  papers  now 
in  which  a  man  states  almost  positively  that  he 
can  cure  catarrhal  deafness.  What  rot!  And 
yet  that  ad  was  in  one  of  our  best  and  most  con 
servative  newspapers.  The  only  man  who  can't 
cure  deafness  is  the  man  who  says  positively 
that  he  can.  Supposing  that  same  space  in  the 
newspapers  were  taken  up  by  the  cards  of  ten 
competent  ear  specialists.  Patients  would  then 
know  some  good  man  to  go  to." 

"I'd  be  very  glad  to  have  you  tell  me,  Doctor 
Armstrong,  how  you  became  so  well  known. ' ' 

' '  That  isn  't  easy,  my  boy, ' '  he  said.  ' '  There 
were  many  factors,  the  chief  among  which  was 
to  let  my  fellow  practitioners  know,  by  any  legit 
imate  means,  that  I  was  really  doing  something 
worth  while.  I  began  first  by  writing  papers 
and  sending  them  out  like  you  are  doing.  My 
first  paper  brought  me  in  a  case  for  consultation 
from  a  doctor  I  didn't  know.  I  have  to  laugh 
when  I  think  of  it. 

"That  was  when  my  practice  was  very  small 
and  I  was  very  young.  I  looked  young,  too.  The 
patient  made  an  appointment  for  five  in  the 
afternoon.  I  opened  the  door  for  him.  No  one 
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else  was  home.  'I'd  like  to  see  Doctor  Ann- 
strong,'  he  said.  'I'm  Doctor  Armstrong,'  I 
answered,  'come  right  in.'  He  told  me  years 
after  that  he  was  so  thunderstruck  when  he  saw 
such  a  young  man,  that  his  first  thought  was  to 
beat  it  to  the  corner.  I  got  him  into  my  office. 
It  didn't  take  me  long  to  convince  him  that  I 
knew  my  business  and  the  long  and  the  short  of 
it  was  I  cured  him.  I  think  I  got  about  twenty 
dollars.  But  I  wonder  if  you  can  imagine  how 
much  that  man  has  meant  to  me  in  dollars  and 
cents  during  the  past  twenty-five  years." 

"I  suppose  a  good  deal." 

"It  can't  be  reckoned  in  hundreds  but  in 
thousands  of  dollars.  Mr.  Ransom,  who  by  the 
way,  is  now  one  of  my  bosom  friends  and  very 
proud  of  me,  made  it  his  business  to  steer  every 
one  he  could  my  way.  He  was  richly  connected. 
He  told  everyone1  how  young  I  looked  and  my 
youthfulness  became  an  advertising  asset.  It 
seemed  to  mean  to  people  that  I  knew  all  the 
newest  wrinkles. 

"I  kept  writing  and  writing  and  writing  and 
every  once  in  a  while  I'd  get  a  chance  to  read  a 
paper  before  some  medical  society.  Have  you 
joined  any  societies  yet?" 

"Only  one,  The  County  Medical  Society." 

"That  isn't  enough,"  lie  resumed.  "Take  my 
advice,  Snaith,  and  join  all  the  societies  you  can 
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and  go  to  them,  even  if  you  are  bored  to  death. 
Most  of  the  stuff  you  hear  won't  interest  you. 
It  will  probably  be  stuff  outside  your  line,  but 
you'll  meet  the  men  that  way  and  they'll  get  to 
know  you  and  your  work.  The  doctor  who  hides 
himself  in  a  nutshell  will  find  himself  way  be 
hind  when  he  wants  to  crawl  out.  I  don't  say  all 
your  practice  will  come  from  other  doctors,  but 
you  want  as  many  men  as  possible  to  know  you, 
so  that  if  a  patient  says  he  wants  to  come  to  you, 
the  doctor,  his  family  physician,  will  be  glad  to 
have  him  come.  I  used  to  go  to  one  society  meet 
ing  where  I  always  slept  until  the  refreshments 
were  served.  I  got  to  be  good  friends  with  a  lot 
of  those  men  around  the  tables. 

"This  is  part  of  the  advertising  game.  Be 
sides  advertising  oneself  among  doctors  one  can 
advertise  himself  legitimately  among  patients, 
too.  I  can't  help  you  out  much  there  for  it 
depends  on  your  own  personality  and  how  much 
confidence  you  can  instill.  Some  doctors  use  a 
negative  attitude  toward  patients  with  the  result 
that  they  never  succeed.  Always  adopt  a  posi 
tive  attitude  and  at  the  same  time  never  let  a 
patient  feel  that  he  is  worse  than  he  is. ' ' 

"Just  what  do  you  mean  by  a  positive  or 
negative  attitude?"  I  asked. 

Armstrong  smiled  before  he  answered  me. 
"That's  rather  a  poser.  Difficult  to  explain," 
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he  said  slowly,  as  though  he  were  thinking  hard 
to  explain  it  to  me  right.  "I  might  say  a  nega 
tive  attitude  is  one  in  which  the  physician 
doesn't  force  his  personality  on  the  patient; 
doesn't  project  enough  confidence.  He's  luke 
warm  in  his  enthusiasm  about  a  patient's  illness. 
And  he  does  something  which  keeps  the  patient 
from  getting  well  as  quickly  as  he  should.  He 
never  has  a  cheery  word.  He  looks  too  solemn, 
with  the  result  that  the  patient  leaves  the  office 
surrounded  by  an  aura  of  discouragement.  Now 
a  positive  attitude,  of  course,  is  just  the  oppo 
site.  The  physician  projects  himself  into  the 
patient.  Ho  carefully  overcomes  the  patient's 
doubts  about  getting  well  in  a  hurry,  he  is  will 
ing  to  take  all  the  responsibility  of  the  illness  off 
the  patient's  shoulders.  Some  physicians  are 
born  ' positives,'  others  develop  into  'positives' 
as  soon  as  they  realize  their  potential  qualities. 
Evory  patient  who  comes  in  to  consult  such  a 
doctor  knowrs  that  he  is  better.  You've  often 
heard  patients  say  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to 
see  the  doctor  and  they  feel  better.  Haven't 
you?  Naturally  it's  a  matter  of  personality. 
No  matter  how  rotten  I'm  feeling,  I  always  greet 
every  patient  with  a  smile  of  confidence  and 
good-will  and  I  invariably  say,  'Well,  my  dear,  I 
see  that  you  are  better  this  morning.' 
4 'Kind  of  faking  it,  isn't  it?" 
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"Doctors  are  the  biggest  white  liars  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  They  have  to  be.  Tell  any 
patient  he's  in  a  hell  of  a  mess  and  see  where 
you  land. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  suggestion,  Snaith?" 
Dr.  Armstrong  asked. 

1 *  You  mean  hypnotism  as  practiced  by  Braid, 
Bernheim  and  Freud?" 

"I  mean  something  far  more  important,  for 
it  is  the  foundation  of  successful  medical  prac 
tice  and  brings  in  our  positives  and  negatives 
again.  You  know  the  old  statement  which 
proves  itself  over  and  over  again.  If  a  perfectly 
well  person  keeps  repeating  to  himself  every 
morning  when  he  gets  out  of  bed  and  all  day 
long  that  he  feels  miserable,  he  will  be  down  sick 
at  the  end  of  a  week.  Or  have  a  nervous  woman 
meet  a  dozen  friends  in  the  course  of  a  day  who 
tell  her  she  doesn't  look  well  and  she'll  go  home 
and  go  to  bed.  The  suggestion  is  first  given  by 
others  and  then  such  people  continue  to  auto- 
suggest  to  themselves.  Result?  You  know  it  as 
well  as  I  do.  Now  you  seldom  see  people 
using  auto-suggestion  to  keep  themselves  well, 
although  there  are  plenty  of  well  people  who  use 
auto-suggestion  to  make  themselves  sick.  You 
tell  a  person  to  say  to  himself,  when  he  gets  up 
in  the  morning,  'This  is  a  beautiful  day,'  and 
he'll  think  you  are  a  fool.  You're  not  though. 
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The  Christian  Scientist  auto-suggests  to  him 
self  all  the  time  and  he  remains  well.  It  isn't 
kidding.  It's  the  influence  of  mind  over  matter 
which  we  all  have  proved  to  ourselves  time  and 
time  again. 

4 'The  great  trouble  is  that  health  is  so  com 
mon  that  we  don't  appreciate  it  until  we  lose  it. 

"We've  gotten  away  from  the  subject  we 
were  talking  about,"  he  resumed.  "The  words 
*  medical  advertising'  don't  sound  very  nice,  do 
they?  There's  one  tip  I  want  to  give  you  be 
fore  I  forget  it.  It  fits  in  here.  Capitalize  your 
patients." 

"You've  got  me  again,  Dr.  Armstrong.  I 
don't  quite  understand  what  you  mean." 

"I'll  try  to  explain.  There  are  certain  pa 
tients  who  pay  their  bills  promptly,  who  give 
you  little  trouble  and  who  forget  all  about  you 
as  soon  as  their  immediate  trouble  is  over  and 
they  have  settled  their  bills.  They  are  good 
steadies  and  help  the  good  work  along.  But 
there  are  two  other  classes  of  patients  who  are 
just  as  valuable  although  the  direct  monetary 
return  is  not  as  great.  In  the  first  class  are 
those  patients  who  go  about  bragging  of  their 
doctor  (just  as  though  you  didn't  belong  to  any 
one  else),  and  make  it  their  business  to  lug 
everyone  in  to  you  by  the  back  of  the  collar. 
You  have  to  make  the  second  class.  They  are 
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patients  whom  you  cure  in  one  or  two  visits. 
*  Doctor  So-and-So  had  me  coming  to  him  ever 
so  long, '  they  say.  And  this  is  the  way  to  answer 
them :  'Mr.  So-and-So,  I've  cured  you  in  a  very 
short  time.  You  admit  it.  Now  I  don't  believe 
in  bragging  about  myself,  but  my  policy  is  to  get 
my  patient  well  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  don't 
want  to  make  money  out  of  you.  Your  good-will 
is  worth  far  more.  I  prefer  your  telling  others 
how  quickly  I  cured  you.  I  want  your  recom 
mendation  to  someone  else. '  What  doesn't  come 
out  of  your  pocket  comes  out  of  his  or  someone 
else's  he  recommends.  That's  capitalizing  a 
patient.  It's  an  honest,  clean  and  I  might  say, 
a  suggestive  way  of  practicing  medicine." 

When  I  left  Dr.  Armstrong  there  was  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  I  had  heard  a  great  deal 
to  profit  by.  Medicine  had  gotten  beyond  the 
stage  of  humbuggery,  but  human  nature  was  the 
same  as  it  ever  had  been  and  people  wanted  the 
doctor  who  would  ease  their  minds  as  well  as 
their  bodies,  as  much  as  ever.  Unconsciously  I 
had  worked  some  of  his  ideas. 

I  was  determined  on  one  thing.  I'd  join  as 
many  medical  societies  as  I  could,  even  if  I 
snored  so  loudly  at  them  that  every  one  would 
want  to  amputate  my  uvula. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  END  OF  VANDELEER 

THINGS  weren't  going  right  with  Vandeleer. 
I  hadn't  seen  him  in  a  long  time,  but  all 
sorts  of  rumors  were  afloat.  It  is  hard  to 
tell  how  such  rumors  get  started,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it  that  when  they  once  get  going, 
they  are  hard  to  stop.  A  number  of  the  fellows 
I  knew  had  Vandeleer 's  number  and  would  ask 
me  if  I  had  heard  anything.  Even  Aronson  had 
stopped  me  one  day  and  had  told  me  that  Van 
deleer  was  getting  a  reputation  down  on  the 
East  Side. 

"I  don't  know  why  the  devil  he  does  such 
things  down  there,"  Aronson  said.  "He  cer 
tainly  can't  get  much  of  a  fee.  Those  women 
don't  pay  more  than  ten  dollars  for  a  job  like 
that." 

"You  don't  mean  that  he  goes  down  to  their 
homes  and  does  his  dirty  work  for  that 
amount?"  I  asked. 

"Not  on  your  life.  He  does  it  in  his  office. 
He's  got  a  great  scheme,  I  hear.  He's  got  some 
woman  planted  as  a  witness,  in  case  of  trouble, 
and  never  allows  a  patient  to  see  him.  He  wears 
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some  sort  of  a  mask  over  the  lower  part  of  his 
face." 

"I  am  surprised  that  he  has  that  class  of  prac 
tice,"  I  said.  "I  thought  his  practice  was  get 
ting  pretty  high  class  from  the  number  of  auto 
mobiles  I've  seen  standing  in  front  of  his  door." 

Aronson  smiled. 

"Guys  like  him  get  the  high-class  practice, 
too,"  he  said.  "We  have  the  same  kind  of  men 
down  on  the  East  Side.  The  autos  stop  in  front 
of  their  doors,  too.  You  know,  Snaith,  there 
isn't  much  difference  between  the  rich  woman 
and  the  poor  woman  when  it  comes  to  not  want 
ing  babies — except  that  the  poor  woman  has 
more  good  reasons  for  not  wanting  them. 
There 's  some  excuse  for  helping  a  poor  woman 
out  of  her  troubles.  She  probably  has  a  brood 
of  kids  at  home  who  make  her  life  one  endless 
misery.  But  there  is  very  little  excuse  for  the 
wealthy  woman.  I  '11  admit  there  may  be  excep 
tions,  but  the  exceptions  as  a  rule  don't  have  to 
go  to  a  man  like  Vandeleer.  I  'm  afraid  he  '11  get 
hooked  some  time." 

There  were  others  who  felt  the  same  way,  so 
I  wasn't  surprised  one  day  to  see  Adams,  one  of 
our  brilliant  young  gynecologists,  and  have  him 
tell  me  that  the  County  Medical  Society  had  got 
the  dope  on  Vandeleer  and  were  going  to  get 
him  up  on  charges. 
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I  knew  it  was  none  of  my  business,  but  I  de 
termined  to  go  to  see  Vandeleer  and  warn  him. 
I  didn't  feel  that  it  would  do  any  good  and  no 
doubt  he  would  kick  me  out,  but  that  didn't 
matter. 

A  half  dozen  automobiles  were  in  front  of  his 
door.  The  waiting  room  was  filled  with  women 
patients,  some  well  dressed,  others  without  hats 
and  with  shawls  over  their  shoulders.  In  one 
corner  was  a  comely,  refined  woman  who  seemed 
to  be  shielding  herself  from  the  rest.  She  cer 
tainly  looked  out  of  place  there.  I  mentally 
placed  her  among  the  uninitiated  in  that  sort  of 
game.  Near  her  was  a  brazen  faced,  painted 
dame  who  as  much  as  told  you  that  she  had  been 
there  many  a  time  before  and  didn't  care  a  hang 
who  knew  it.  Opposite  her,  two  shabbily  dressed 
young  women  were  whispering.  They  looked 
like  shop  girls  who  had  gotten  themselves  into 
trouble  and  were  nervously  waiting  their  turn 
to  see  the  "miracle  man."  Not  one  of  them  in 
that  waiting  room  (with  the  exception  of  the 
refined  woman  over  in  the  corner)  looked  as 
though  she  were  giving  the  moral  side  of  her 
condition  a  moment's  thought. 

"Tough  luck  that  women  have  to  have  such 
troubles,"  I  said  to  myself.  "Behind  every  one 
of  them  skulks  a  num.  How  many  of  those  men 
are  giving  any  of  these  women  the  proper  con- 
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sideration?  It  seems  a  shame  that  men  can  do 
just  as  they  please — morally  speaking — and  that 
the  woman  must  invariably  suffer. ' ' 

I  was  ushered  into  a  little  cubby  hole,  once 
used  as  a  pantry,  where  Vandeleer  came  in  to 
see  me.  He  eyed  me  up  and  down  suspiciously. 
His  shifty  gaze  took  me  in  from  head  to  foot. 

"I  suppose  you  wonder  what  brought  me  over 
here?"  I  said. 

"I  am  rather  curious." 

"Dr.  Vandeleer,"  I  said  seriously,  "you  may 
not  like  what  I  am  going  to  say.  I've  come  with 
the  sincere  wish  to  do  you  a  good  turn  and  IVe 
come  to  warn  you.  There  are  certain  ugly 
rumors  afloat. ' ' 

"What  kind  of  rumors?"  he  asked  sneer- 
ingly. 

"To  put  it  bluntly,  that  you  have  been  doing 
illegal  operations." 

"Well,  what  if  I  have?  In  the  first  place  it's 
none  of  your  damn  business  and  in  the  second 
place  there  isn't  anyone  who  can  prove  anything 
on  me." 

"So  you  admit  it?" 

"Say,  are  you  a  detective,  coming  snooping 
around  here?  I  don't  admit  anything.  I  got  a 
good  class  of  patients  who  will  tell  you  I  give 
them  what  they  come  for  and  it  ain't  anyone's 
business  but  theirs  and  mine." 
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"I  suppose  you  don't  know  that  you  are  up  on 
charges  before  the  County  Medical  Society  ?" 

"Charges  be  damned.  Tell  them  to  let  me 
alone  or  they'll  get  their  fingers  burned.  Much 
obliged,  Doctor,"  he  said  with  that  sneering 
smile  that  made  me  feel  that  I  wanted  to  smash 
him.  "When  I  want  your  advice  or  anything, 
I '11  let  you  know." 

That  ended  me  with  Vandeleer.  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  it  would  sorve  him  right  if  he  did 
get  into  trouble.  Someone  was  sure  to  peach 
sooner  or  later. 

Of  course  such  practices  couldn't  last  wifEoul 
being  unearthed.  There  was  nothing  to  bring 
Vandeleer  to  my  mind  for  about  a  month,  when 
one  morning  Ahearn,  the  detail  man,  was  an 
nounced. 

"They've  got  him  at  last,  Doctor,"  he  said 
contentedly  as  he  seated  himself  at  one  side  of 
my  desk. 

"Who?"  I  asked,  although  I  strongly  sus 
pected. 

"That  dirty  devil,  Vandeleer.  He's  going  to 
get  what's  coming  to  him  now.  By  the  way,  why 
didn't  you  tell  me  that  you  were  the  man  who 
gave  the  dope  for  him  on  the  case  I  mentioned? 
I'd  have  done  anything  I  could  to  help  you." 

I  paled. 
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1 '  What  do  you  know,  Ahearn?"  I  asked  chok 
ingly. 

"Now  don't  get  alarmed,  old  man.  Every 
thing  will  be  all  right, "  he  said  soothingly.  "I 
happened  to  hear  your  name  mentioned  and  I 
immediately  went  to  my  friend  in  the  District 
Attorney's  office  to  find  out  what  they  knew.  I 
was  considerably  relieved  when  I  was  told  the 
only  thing  against  you  was  that  you  had  given  a 
dope  for  this  fellow  once.  I  asked  them  to  do 
me  the  favor  of  holding  off  on  you  until  I  could 
come  and  see  you  and  here  I  am. ' ' 

The  sweat  was  pouring  off  my  forehead.  The 
world  seemed  to  have  dropped  from  beneath  my 
feet.  So  I  up  and  told  Ahearn  all  that  had  hap 
pened  and  incidentally  mentioned  that  there  was 
no  way  in  the  world  for  anyone  to  tell  that  the 
operation  wasn't  being  done  for  perfectly  legit 
imate  reasons. 

"Ahearn,  you  can  tell  them  all  that  I  told 
you.  It  doesn't  incriminate  Vandeleer  and  it 
doesn't  incriminate  me.  I  beg  of  you,  if  you 
have  any  influence  in  the  District  Attorney's 
office,  that  you  will  keep  me  out  of  this  if  the  case 
comes  to  trial.  I  don't  care  for  myself,  but  I've 
been  married  only  a  few  months  and  the  dis 
grace  would  kill  my  wife." 

" I'll  do  all  I  can,  Dr.  Snaith, ' '  he  said.  ' ' For 
tunately  he  won 't  be  placed  on  trial  on  this  case. 
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They  couldn  't  get  the  evidence  against  him.  But 
they  have  something  better  up  their  sleeves  that 
will  land  him  where  he  belongs.  I  can't  tell  you 
about  it  now.  It'll  make  a  good  reading  in  the 
papers  in  a  week  or  two. " 

Of  course  I  told  Evelyn  all  about  it.  The  two 
of  us  almost  worried  ourselves  sick  the  next  few 
days.  AVe  bought  all  the  papers  and  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  the  whole  thing  came  out  in  full 
blast  on  the  front  page  of  every  newspaper  with 
a  picture  of  Vandeleer  which  I  must  say,  made 
him  look  more  like  a  conquering  hero  than  a  man 
who  was  about  to  be  placed  behind  the  bars. 
The  Evening  Sun  had  a  particularly  vicious 
article  with  roaring  headlines : 

DOCTOR  ARRESTKD  FOR  ILLEGAL  PRACTICE 
CROWDS  OP  WELL-DRESSED  WOMEN  IN  AUTOS  IN  FRONT  OF 

HIS  DOOR 
District  Attorney  Sims  lias  Damning  Evidence 

"Dr.  A.  G.  Vandeleor,  who  has  a  sumptuously  fitted  up 
office,  at  912  West  96th  St.,  was  taken  into  custody  by  Detec 
tive  Sheridan  of  the  District  Attorney's  office  early  this 
morning  and  is  now  lodged  in  the  Tombs  until  he  can  pro 
cure  bail  to  the  sum  of  $20,000.  lie  was  indicted  before  the 
Grand  Jury  on  Tuesday  morning. 

"For  some  time  past,  Dr.  Vandeleer  has  been  under  sus 
picion.     Crowds  of  women  have  Hocked  to  his  office  daily. 
It  was  apparently  dillicult  to  get  evidence  against  him  until 
I  District  Attorney  Sims  managed  to  get  one  of  his  clever 
women  detectives  beyond  the  doors  as  a  patient. 
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"It  is  understood  that  Mrs.  Dennis,  an  exceptionally  good 
operative,  got  a  proper  line  on  the  doctor's  practice.  She 
has  been  investigating  for  weeks.  One  thing  she  found  out 
was  that  the  doctor  wore  a  mask  over  the  lower  portion  of 
his  face  and  a  white  cap  on  his  head  so  that  only  the  eyes 
could  be  seen.  This  was  done  so  that  no  one  could  identify 
him.  Mrs.  Dennis  states  that  she  went  to  Vandeleer's  office, 
claiming  that  she  was  in  trouble  and  needed  his  help.  When 
he  was  about  to  begin  his  nefarious  work  she  jumped  up, 
pulled  the  mask  off  the  doctor's  face  and  charged  him  with 
his  crimes. 

"Doctor  Vandeleer  denies  the  charges  and  states  that  his 
practice  is  most  ethical.  He  demands  that  the  District 
Attorney  prove  the  charges.  Bail  has  not  yet  been  fur 
nished.  The  penalty  for  this  crime  is  twenty  yenrs  in  State's 
prison." 

In  a  few  weeks,  Vandeleer  was  put  on  trial, 
but  as  often  happens,  it  was  impossible  to  prove 
the  charges.  No  patient  could  be  found  who 
would  testify  against  him,  and  the  woman  de 
tective  had  really  not  had  anything  illegal  done 
to  her.  The  difficulty  that  the  District  Attorney 
is  up  against  in  such  cases  is  that  the  witnesses 
he  wants  most  are  just  the  ones  he  can't  get.  It 
is  seldom  that  a  doctor's  patient  will  peach  on 
him.  It's  one  thing  to  be  morally  certain  of  a 
man's  crimes  and  another  to  be  legally  certain. 
One  had  only  to  look  at  Vandeleer  to  know  there 
was  a  kink  in  his  moral  make-up.  But  to  prove 
it  was  another  thing. 
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At  the  Dispensary,  a  few  days  after  the  trial, 
Aronson  said  to  me : 

'  4 1  see  Vandeleer  got  off.  Suppose  he  '11  be  up 
to  his  old  tricks  again. " 

"Not  for  a  time,  I  guess,"  I  answered. 
"These  few  weeks  in  the  Tombs  have  probably 
taught  him  a  lesson.  Moreover,  patients  will  be 
scarey  of  coming  to  him  for  a  time." 

Aronson  laughed. 

"Make  you  a  bet,  Snaith,"  he  said.  "I'll  bet 
you  that  within  a  week  he'll  have  more  trade 
than  ever." 

"How  do  you  make  that  out!" 

"Advertising.  He's  had  the  best  advertising 
possible.  It  isn't  very  clean  advertising,  but 
what  the  devil  do  the  women,  who  want  to  come 
to  him,  care?  The  newspapers  have  seen  to  it 
that  every  woman  who  can  read  print  knows 
there  is  a  Doctor  Vandeleer.  There  will  be  a 
line  of  patients  a  mile  long." 

"But  he'll  probably  be  scared,  don't  you 
think  ?  He  knows  he  '11  be  carefully  watched. ' ' 

"Say,  Snaith,  you  don't  know  that  breed  as 
well  as  I  do.  He'll  be  cock  sure  of  himself  now 
that  the  District  Attorney  had  to  let  him  go. 
He  knows  he  won't  be  bothered  for  some  time 
again." 

Aronson  was  right.  I  saw  Vandeleer  at  a  dis 
tance  about  two  weeks  later,  but  near  enough  to 
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notice  that  his  incarceration  in  jail  had  not 
made  him  skulk. 

Things  happened  thick  and  fast  to  Vandeleer. 
First  of  all,  news  was  spread  broadcast  in  the 
profession  that  he  was  busier  than  ever,  and  I 
suspect  that  many  cases  were  sent  to  him  by 
other  men  who  didn't  dare  soil  their  hands,  but 
were  perfectly  willing  to  give  his  address  to  a 
misguided  lady.  Secondly,  he  bought  a  beauti 
ful  new  Cadillac  limousine.  Thirdly,  Marie,  his 
fiancee,  broke  her  engagement.  Apparently 
the  notoriety  of  her  husband-to-be  was  more 
than  she  could  stomach.  I  wondered  how  he 
took  it.  Marie  began  to  go  out  with  the  boys 
again  and  I  was  given  to  understand  that  she 
didn't  relish  being  teased  about  Vandeleer. 
Then  the  awful  thing  happened. 

One  morning,  there  was  a  ring  at  my  bell,  and, 
before  I  knew  it,  my  old  friend,  the  dope  fiend, 
was  standing  before  me.  I  hardly  recognized 
him  at  first,  for  he  wore  an  immaculate  neat, 
gray-striped  suit,  his  face  was  clean  and  intelli 
gent,  and  his  hair  was  neatly  brushed  back.  His 
narrowed  pupils  put  me  wise. 

We  glared  at  each  other  for  a  moment. 

"What  the  devil  are  you  doing  in  here?"  I 
asked  hotly. 

"Howdy,  Doctor.  I  came  to  see  you  about  a 
little  matter.  Mind  if  I  smoke?  (he  nervously 
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dug  out  a  cigarette  from  a  side  pocket  of  his  coat 
and  lit  it).  Not  anxious  to  see  me,  hey?  Say, 
Doc,  did  you  get  my  little  billet-doux  I " 

"So  you  wrote  that  note!" 

1 'Huh,  huh." 

"I  suspected  as  much.  Now  what  the  hell  are 
you  going  to  do?" 

4 'Don't  be  afraid,  Doc.  Don't  be  afraid,"  he 
said  soothingly.  "I  ain't  goin'  to  do  nothin'  to 
you.  I  ain't  goin'  to  hurt  you  one  bit.  I  got 
plenty  of  coke,  and  anyway  that  note  was  writ 
ten  in  fun." 

"You've  got  a  brand  of  humor  all  your  own, 
haven't  you?"  I  inquired  banteringly.  "Come 
across,  now.  Tell  me  what  you're  here  for?" 

He  looked  at  me  squintingly  for  a  moment. 
Then: 

"Know  Vandeleer?" 

I  started. 

"Thought  you  knew  him,"  he  continued. 
"I'm  going  to  get  him  and  I  want  your  help." 

I  thought  rapidly  for  a  moment.  I  deter 
mined  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  humor 
him  and  find  out  all  the  facts  I  could. 

"What  have  you  got  to  do  with  Vandeleer?" 
I  asked,  looking  at  him  absorbedly. 

He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  pulled  out 
a  small  box  which  he  tremblingly  opened.  I 
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could  see  the  white  shining  crystals  and  knew  at 
once  that  it  was  cocaine. 

* '  See  that  ? ' '  he  asked  as  he  held  it  toward  me. 
' '  That 's  all  I  got.  I  've  been  getting  it  regularly 
from  Vandeleer  ever  since  I  seen  you.  He  quit 
yesterday.  He  won't  give  me  any  more." 

"How  did  he  happen  to  feed  you!" 

His  half-cracked,  semi-idiotic,  laugh  gave  me 
a  chill. 

' '  Don 't  think  he  did  it  for  nuthin '.  He  fed  me 
because  I  fed  him.  I  touted  for  him.  Got  him 
patients.  But  now,  since  he's  so  all  fired  popu 
lar,  he  won 't  give  me  no  more. ' ' 

"Is  that  all  you've  got  against  him? "  I  asked. 

"Not  by  a  damn  sight?  He — he  killed  my 
girl!" 

I  began  to  see  light  and  wondered  what  I 
should  do.  There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
this  fiend  would  fill  himself  full  of  coke  until  he 
got  up  his  courage  and  then  go  for  Vandeleer. 
By  piecemeal  I  got  the  story  out  of  him.  The 
girl  was  a  dope  fiend,  too.  One  day  she  found 
herself  pregnant.  Without  telling  Evans  about 
it  she  consulted  Vandeleer.  She  became  in 
fected,  was  sent  to  a  hospital  and  just  before  she 
died,  she  confessed  to  Evans  and  made  him 
promise  to  get  Vandeleer. 

"But  whore  do  I  come  in!"  I  asked. 
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4 '  I  want  you  to  telephone  Vandeleer,  Doc,  and 
ask  him  to  come  over  to  see  you  this  afternoon." 

"Not  on  your  life!  I'll  be  no  party  to  a 
murder." 

"Just  thought  I'd  ask  you,  just  thought  I'd 
ask  you,"  he  sing-songed.  For  some  reason  he 
seemed  immensely  pleased  with  himself  and  left 
as  abruptly  as  he  had  come. 

Now  I  should  have  rung  up  police  headquar 
ters  at  once.  Perhaps  I  was  afraid  of  what 
Evans  would  do  to  me.  Instead  I  rang  up  Van 
deleer,  who  had  s(Jine  <»ne  answer  that  he  was 
too  busy  to  come  to  the  'phone. 

I  grabbed  up  my  hat  and  started  on  the  run 
for  Vandeleer 's  office.  It  was  no  use.  He  was 
too  busy  to  sec  me  although  I  explained  that  it 
was  a  vital  matter. 

Two  days  later,  Vandeleer  was  dead — mur 
dered.  The  newspapers  stated  that  he  had  been 
murdered  by  one  of  his  patients  who  had  drawn 
a  revolver  on  him  in  the  operating  room.  The 
patient  escaped. 

I  knew  better.  I  cussed  myself  for  my  pro 
crastination.  I  rang  up  Ahearn  as  soon  as  I 
heard  the  news  and  asked  him  to  come  up  to  see 
me  at  once. 

When  he  was  seated  by  my  side,  I  told  him 
what  I  knew.  He  whistled.  "That's  a  peach," 
lie  exclaimed.  44IV<»  got  it.  That  devil  must 
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have  dressed  in  a  woman's  clothes  and  got  by 
Vandeleer's  guards.  I'll  see  that  they  get  on 
his  trail." 

' '  Can  you  keep  me  out  of  it,  AhearnT '  I  asked 
anxiously.  l  i  This  is  the  second  time  I  Ve  had  to 
ask  a  favor  of  this  kind." 

"I'll  fix  it.  Don't  you  worry."  He  patted 
me  on  the  back  comfortingly.  "If  I  don't  miss 
my  guess  this  fellow  will  be  strung  or  in  an  elec 
tric  chair  within  six  months." 

They  found  Evans  in  an  East  Side  dive.  He 
was  raving  like  a  lunatic.  They  got  his  confes 
sion.  I  felt  comfortable  only  after  they  had 
placed  him  in  an  asylum. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

REFLECTIONS  ON   INSANITY 

1WAS  agreeably  surprised  to  have  Mr.  Cald- 
well,  whose  servant,  Mary,  I  had  operated 
upon  some  months  ago,  call  on  me  one 
morning. 

"Haven't  been  round,  Doctor/'  he  chuckled, 
"because  the  wife  and  I  have  been  very  well, 
thank  God,  and  so  we  didn't  need  your  services. 
Can't  get  rich  on  well  folks,  can  you?'* 

"I'm  glad  you've  kept  well,  Mr.  Caldwell," 
I  said  cordially.  "We  doctors  aren't  anxious 
for  people  to  get  sick.  There  are  always  enough 
people  sick  without  our  wishing  the  hard  luck 
on  them.  How's  Mary?" 

"Fine  and  dandy,"  he  replied.  "She  has  an 
Irish  bloom  in  her  cheeks  now.  Say,  Doctor, 
you've  got  one  little  well-wisher  there.  She 
sings  your  praises  enough  to  make  your  head 
turn.  Told  Mrs.  Caldwell  the  other  day  that  she 
prays  for  you  every  night.  She  prays  for  you 
and  your  wife  and  your  children." 

"We  haven't  any  children  yet,  Mr.  Caldwell," 
I  laughingly  informed  him.  "Only  been  mar 
ried  a  few  months." 
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"That  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  Mary. 
If  you  haven't  any  children  now,  she'll  go  on 
praying  for  them  just  the  same.  Mary  is  very 
religious,  you  know,  and  she  takes  longer  at  her 
prayers  than  in  washing  the  dishes.  Every  soul 
she  loves  has  the  grease  washed  off  him  before 
she  goes  to  bed.  Mrs.  Caldwell  and  I  come  in 
for  our  share.  Sometimes  I'm  afraid  of  Mary's 
religion.  It's  too  absorbing.  We  had  a  servant 
once  who  developed  religious  insanity  so  bad 
that  we  had  to  call  in  a  policeman.  He  tied  some 
ropes  around  her  and  sent  for  an  ambulance. 
She  was  taken  to  an  asylum  where  she's  re 
mained  ever  since,  praying,  praying,  praying. 
Ever  see  a  case  like  that?" 

"I  used  to  see  many  of  them  when  I  was  an 
interne  in  the  hospital.  The  amount  of  insanity 
in  this  town  is  something  frightful.  I  don't 
know  just  what  the  percentage  figures  are  but 
they  are  pretty  high.  You'd  be  surprised, 
Mr.  Caldwell,  to  see  the  types  of  individuals  in 
insane  asylums  and  how  well  they  behave  them 
selves.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  can  understand 
why  he's  there.  He's  sure  you're  'hipped'  and 
that  he's  perfectly  rational." 

"Doctor,  what  do  you  mean  by  insanity?" 
Mr.  Caldwell  asked  interestedly. 

"That's  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer," 
I  said.  "There  is  no  definite  line  of  demarka- 
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tion  between  a  sane  and  an  insane  person.  Of 
course,  there  are  certain  pathological  insanities, 
such  as  general  paresis,  which  are  definite  dis 
eases;  but  mania,  melancholia,  and  so  on  are 
aberrent  mental  states  which  range  in  degrees 
from  the  nearly  normal.  That  is  to  say  there 
are  no  doubt  many  insane  people  floating  around 
loose,  apparently  perfectly  harmless,  who  yet  at 
times  fly  off  the  handle  enough  to  be  called  in 
sane.  A  man  with  a  violent  temper  is  insane 
when  his  temper  overrides  the  control  he  has 
over  his  sanity.  A  person  down  in  the  dumps, 
in  a  blue  funk,  from  which  he  is  unable  to  rouse 
himself  for  days,  is  insane.  That  is  to  say  he 
has  lost  control  over  his  sanity  for  the  time 
being. " 

1  'Gee,"  mused  Mr.  Caldwell.  "Most  of  us 
must  be  nuts  sometime  or  other.  I  go  off  the 
handle  once  in  a  while  myself." 

"Right  you  are,"  I  said.  "Every  one  of  us 
does.  We  can't  always  have  full  control  over 
our  mentality  which  is  governed  by  so  many 
outside  factors.  A  discouraging  piece  of  news 
in  the  morning  paper,  a  family  quarrel,  the 
death  of  a  dear  one,  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
stocks  in  which  you  are  interested,  a  good  busi 
ness  day,  the  occurrence  of  a  happy  thought, 
will  make  the  difference  between  darkness  and 
daylight.  These  are  mainly  external  thought 
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stabs  which  make  invisible  marks  in  the  brain 
and  bring  about  an  associated  train  of  thought 
which  either  sends  us  happily  on  our  way  or 
throws  us  into  the  depths  of  despondency. 

*  *  But  this  is  not  all.  The  mental  state  of  the 
individual  is  governed,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the 
physical  reactions  of  his  material  being.  All  of 
us  know  that  a  sick  person  frequently  has  a  sick 
mind,  that  a  well  person  is  usually  content  if  not 
always  happy.  Yet  any  physical  reaction  in  the 
well  person  may  change  his  mental  attitude 
toward  life  until  he  is  almost,  if  not,  insane. 
Constipation,  anemia,  irritating  pains,  diseased 
teeth,  recurring  headaches,  buzzing  in  the  ears, 
a  sour  stomach,  an  accidental  injury,  any  one  of 
these  may  react  on  the  mentality  until  the  mind 
balance  is  lost. 

' '  I  'm  trying  to  make  you  see  how  difficult  it  is 
to  define  insanity.  Perhaps  I  can  make  it 
clearer  to  you  this  way.  I  draw  a  straight  hori 
zontal  line.  We  shall  say  that  all  normal,  sane 
individuals  belong  on  that  line;  that  is,  they 
subject  elation  and  depression  enough  to  have 
neither  one  interfere  with  right  thinking.  All 
individuals  who  suffer  from  periods  of  pro 
longed  elation  belong  above  the  line.  All  those 
suffering  from  prolonged  depression,  belong  be 
low  it.  The  elation,  if  carried  too  far,  may 
result  in  mania.  The  depression  if  carried  too 
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far,  may  result  in  melancholia.  But  where  the 
dividing  line  is,  none  of  us  knows." 

' '  That 's  interesting, ' '  said  Mr.  Caldwell.  ' '  If 
a  man  makes  too  much  money  suddenly,  he  may 
become  so  elated  that  he  goes  crazy. ' ' 

'  *  Exactly, ' '  I  laughed.  '  *  Never  expect  to  suf 
fer  from  it  myself,  but  the  term  'money-mad' 
means  more  than  it  implies.  Some  people  are 
actually  money-mad.  They  spend  their  money 
in  the  most  insane  manner.  Their  appreciation 
of  values  is  gone.  Never  been  in  an  insane 
asylum?" 

"I  should  hope  not,"  Mr.  Caldwell  said, 
amusedly  indignant. 

"You'd  be  surprised  to  see  how  mild  man 
nered  most  of  the  individuals  are.  Some  of  them 
are  refined,  educated,  cultured  and  will  converse 
with  you  intelligently  until  you  get  on  the  one 
subject  on  which  they  are  insane.  I  recall  one 
intelligent  engineer  who  had  been  incarcerated 
over  fourteen  years.  He  was  sure  that  the  presi 
dent  of  one  of  the  steel  companies  was  trying  to 
poison  him  because  he  was  Jesus  Christ  and 
knew  better  how  to  run  the  steel  company.  His 
arguments  for  being  the  Saviour  were  perfectly 
rational,  only  he  had  started  off  on  a  wrong 
premise  and  he  thinks  all  sane  people  are  crazy 
because  they  can't  see  his  point  of  view. 

4 'To   a    certain  degree,   we   have   the    same 
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kind  of  people  mingling  with  us  all  the  time. 
The  anarchist,  the  revolutionist,  the  obstruction 
ist,  some  socialists,  and  so  on,  are  people  who 
argue  from  irrational  premises  and  so,  to  our 
so-called  sane  minds,  are  a  trifle  unbalanced. 
We  only  consider  them  balanced  when  we  think 
as  they  do,  yet  some  of  our  greatest  martyrs, 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  for  example,  belonged  to  that 
class. " 

"Very,  very  interesting,"  mused  Mr.  Cald- 
well.  "Next  time  I'm  constipated,  I'll  have  to 
come  in  to  see  you. ' ' 

"That  reminds  me  of  something  interesting," 
I  went  on.  "Certain  doctors  claim  that  there 
are  curable  forms  of  insanity  due  to  systemic 
infections.  This  is  what  I  mean.  A  man  works 
hard.  As  long  as  his  health  remains  good,  he 
doesn't  suffer  from  his  hard  Avork  mentally. 
Suddenly  he  goes  to  pieces.  He  becomes  a  tired 
business  man.  He  collapses.  He's  a  nervous 
wreck.  Sometimes  he  gets  so  bad  that  he  is 
declared  mentally  unsound. 

"There's  a  doctor  in  charge  of  a  big  insane 
asylum  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  He  claims  that  a  great 
many  of  his  patients  would  never  have  become 
unbalanced  from  overwork  if  there  wasn't  some 
poison  in  their  systems  which  lowered  their  re 
sistance.  He's  looked  around  for  the  cause  in 
the  teeth,  the  tonsils,  the  intestines.  In  many 
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instances,  he's  found  a  pus  pocket  somewhere. 
Cultures  from  the  pus  have  shown  lively  bugs. 
Teeth  have  been  removed,  tonsils  have  been 
removed,  appendices  have  been  removed.  Re 
sult  .'  You'll  be  amazed.  Formerly  he  was  able 
to  cure  twenty  per  cent  of  his  patients  in  two  to 
five  years.  Now  he  cures  sixty  to  seventy  per 
cent  in  one  year  or  less." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  an  infected  tooth  which 
doesn't  give  any  pain,  can  drive  a  man  crazy!" 
Caldwell  asked. 

"Hardly  that,"  I  replied.  "But  I  mean  to 
say  that  just  such  a  little  thing  may  be  the  excit 
ing  factor  in  a  man  whose  nervous  system  is  on 
the  qui  vive. " 

"Say,  Doctor,  I've  got  a  patient  for  you," 
Mr.  Caldwell  said,  excitedly.  "One  of  my  best 
friends.  Been  terribly  worried  about  him  for  a 
long  time.  Bet  a  dollar,  it's  his  tonsils.  He 
gets  quinsy  twice  a  year  regularly.  He's  all  in 
from  overwork.  1  'm  going  to  send  him  around." 

"Have  him  ring  up  to  make  an  appointment," 
I  said,  heartily. 

Mr.  Caldwell  left  without  telling  me  why  he 
came  to  see  me.  Later  he  rang  up. 

"Say,  Doctor,  forgot  to  tell  you  what  I  came 
for  this  morning.  Nephew  of  mine,  Frank 
Mandeville,  broke  his  leg  playing  football  yes- 
terdav.  Lives  over  on  Park  Avenue.  His 
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mother  rang  rne  up  to  ask  if  I  knew  of  a  good 
surgeon.  The  school  doctor  fixed  him  up  yes 
terday.  Go  over  to  see  him,  will  you  ?  And  say, 
Doctor,  this  isn't  any  charity  case.  They  can 
pay  you  right  smart  for  your  services. " 

Things  seemed  to  be  coming  my  way.  Only 
the  clay  before,  Dr.  Armstrong  rang  me  up  to 
see  an  " appendix"  for  him  and  two  doctors, 
who  had  read  my  article  on  tuberculous  glands, 
had  referred  cases  to  me.  I  don't  know  just 
what  they  thought  of  me  for  in  both  cases  I  had 
to  go  contrary  to  the  expressions  in  my  paper 
and  insist  on  operation.  Of  course,  I  had  safe 
guarded  myself  in  the  article  by  stating  that 
there  were  certain  cases  that  had  to  be  operated 
but  I  felt  sure  that  both  these  cases  had  hoped  I 
would  be  able  to  treat  them  conservatively.  I 
made  up  my  mind  then  and  there  that  a  Doctor 
was  a  fool  to  assert  anything  too  positively  ex 
cept  in  individual  cases  in  which  he  had  an  op 
portunity  to  examine  his  patient  carefully. 
There  were  always  too  many  exceptions  for  any 
general  rule. 

Aronson  rang  me  up  later  in  the  morning. 

1 1  Got  a  case  for  you,  Snaith, ' '  he  said.  '  *  When 
can  she  come  up  ? " 

4 'Any  time,"  I  replied.  "What's  the 
trouble?" 

"Think  it's  cancer  of  the  breast,  but  I'm  not 
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sure.  You  look  her  over  and  if  you  think  she 
ought  to  be  operated,  send  her  into  the  hospital. 
Get  a  nice  private  room,  with  bath  if  you  can. 
And  get  nurses. " 

"Thanks,  Aronson,  I'll  let  you  hear  from 
me." 

"And  Snaith—  '  Aronson  went  on  hesitat 
ingly.  "There  ain't  any  strings  attached  to 
this  case.  They  are  good,  substantial  people 
who  want  the  best  doctor  in  the  city  no  matter 
how  much  it  costs.  Mrs.  Weinberg  ain't  flashy 
but  she  can  pay  you.  So  long." 

I  didn't  wish  Mrs.  Weinberg  to  have  a  cancer 
of  the  breast,  but  already  I  could  visualize  the 
operation  and  hardly  thinking,  I  went  over  to 
the  bookcase  and  picked  up  Bryant  and  Buck's 
" American  Practice  of  Surgery." 

Evelyn  came  in  dressed  for  marketing  while 
I  was  reading.  I  stopped  long  enough  to  tell 
her  all  the  good  news.  She  smiled  at  me  happily. 

"Hope  I'll  meet  Dr.  Aronson  some  time,"  she 
said.  "You  know,  John,  I've  got  a  hunch  that 
Aronson  would  like  to  play  the  game  straight. 
He's  probably  in  a  bad  environment  and  has 
had  a  hard  time  making  both  ends  meet. 
Couldn't  we  have  have  him  up  here  for  dinner 
some  night?" 

"Sure  thing,"  I  said.  "I'd  like  you  to  meet 
Aronson,  Ev.  He's  a  fine  chap.  He  says 'ain't' 
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once  in  a  while  and  is  rather  uncouth.  But  he 's 
got  a  brain,  a  great  big  brain  and  I'm  sure  if  he 
was  given  half  a  chance,  he  'd  shine  like  a  Pippin 
apple  on  an  Italian  fruit  stand.  Tell  you  what 
we'll  do.  We'll  invite  Doctor  Armstrong  too. 
Armstrong  would  like  Aronson  and  it  may  pave 
the  way  for  something  better  for  Aronson. ' ' 

''John,  you're  a  dear,"  Evelyn  said.  "But 
—if  you  have  him  here  with  Dr.  Armstrong  he 
may  send  his  surgical  work  to  him  instead  of  to 
you. ' ' 

' '  How  can  you  be  so  selfish,  E  v ! "  I  said, ' '  I  'm 
rather  surprised  at  you.  I'm  not  at  all  afraid. 
Aronson  knows  Armstrong  by  reputation  and  I 
wouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  he  had  referred 
cases  to  him. 

"The  way  I  look  at  it,  Ev,  is  that  the  more  I 
do  to  help  another  fellow,  the  more  pleasure  I 
get  out  of  life.  I've  found  out  already  that  the 
man  with  a  selfish  viewpoint  is  usually  found 
out  and  gets  what  he  deserves.  I  don't  want  to 
weigh  everything  I  do  in  dollars  and  cents." 

"Nor  do  I  want  you  to,"  answered  Evelyn 
indignantly  and  subdued.  "I  suppose  some 
doctors  would  think  you  crazy  for  doing  some 
things  you  do. " 

"Like  what?"  I  asked. 

"Oh— for  one  thing,  Mr.  Sullivan." 
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" Sullivan's  pretty  low  financially  at  present 
and  a  darn  fine  fellow." 

1  'But  most  doctors  would  think  you  were  a 
bit  off  not  to  charge  him  anything  now  when  you 
used  to  charge  him  five  dollars  a  visit." 

"His  friendship  is  worth  more  to  me  than  his 
money,  Ev.  Sullivan  will  come  up  in  the  world 
again." 

4 'But  will  he  pay  you?" 

"I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care.  I'm  keeping 
track  of  his  visits  but  1  have  put  his  ledger  card 
among  the  dead  ones." 

"All  right,  dear,"  Evelyn  said  as  she  picked 
up  her  gloves  from  my  desk.  "You're  the  boss 
and  grand  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Now 
I'm  going  out  to  spend  some  of  your  money. 
What '11  you  have  for  dinner,  roast  beef  or  ham 
burger  steak?" 

"Can  I  have  onions!"  I  asked  teasingly. 

"Yep.  How  can  you  cook  hamburger  steak 
without  onions?  I'm  going  to  eat  'em,  too." 

The  door  bell  rang. 

"There's  Mrs.  Wcinberg,"  I  said.  "Expect 
to  get  a  million  dollars  from  her.  What '11  I 
buy  you,  a  Rolls  Royce  or  a  Flivver?" 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

I  TELL  RANDOLPH  I  HAVE  TO  BE  NATURAL 

THE  next  week  was  a  banner  week.  I  had 
made  more  money  in  those  seven  days  than 
I  had  made  in  the  past  three  months.  I 
hated  to  think  of  my  cases  in  terms  of  money,  but 
I  couldn't  help  myself.  I  had  been  worrying 
along,  making  both  ends  meet  and  making  more 
money  than  I  had  a  right  to  expect,  but  all  the 
same  when  the  end  of  the  month  came  around, 
my  bank  account  was  pretty  slim.  I  had  been 
waiting  for  a  windfall  and  at  last  it  had  come. 
Six  major  operative  cases  in  one  week!  That 
was  going  some.  They  averaged  me  about  two 
hundred  dollars  apiece.  Of  course  I  wasn't  sure 
I  would  collect  all  of  it,  but  the  big  round  figures 
in  my  day  book  looked  pretty  good  to  me. 

' ' Pretty  good  for  my  first  year,"  I  mused. 
' '  I  've  done  much  better  than  most  of  the  fellows 
I  know.  Lucky,  I  suppose.  But  I've  plugged 
hard.  I'm  going  to  pay  all  my  debts,  take  out 
more  insurance  and  then  try  to  save  some 
money.  Ev  and  I  will  have  to  move  to  larger 
quarters.  This  place  won 't  do  after — 

My  mind  wandered  from  the  money  market 
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into  Elysian  fields — a  darling,  dimpling  child, 
baby  clothes,  milk  bottles  and  a  crib. 

" Wonder  how  it  will  feel  to  be  a  father?"  I 
glowed  as  I  thought  of  it.  "Hope  it's  a  boy  and 
that  he  wants  to  be  a  doctor." 

To  add  to  my  happiness  and  good  fortune, 
Dr.  Frank  Randolph,  a  very  dear  friend  and 
editor  of  one  of  the  leading  surgical  journals, 
'phoned  to  me  the  day  before  to  ask  whether  I 
wouldn't  like  to  be  an  associate  editor  with  him. 
Golly,  my  head  was  so  swelled  when  I  told 
Evelyn  about  it  that  I  had  to  soak  it  in  a  basin 
of  cold  water  for  ten  minutes.  Randolph  asked 
me  to  run  in  to  see  him,  so  I  determined  to  go 
this  morning  while  the  running  was  good. 

Randolph  greeted  me  in  his  usual,  kindly  way 
and  then  spent  a  half  hour  in  outlining  my 
duties. 

"I  want  you  to  abstract  the  surgical  literature 
in  the  journals  I  send  you  and  write  an  editorial 
once  in  a  while.  Not  much  pay  attached  to  it, 
Snaith,  a  few  paltry  dollars,  but  the  experience 
will  be  more  than  worth  while.  In  the  first 
place,  you'll  read  a  lot  more  surgical  stuff,  a  lot 
of  which  is  rot.  It  will  teach  you  how  not  to  do 
it  when  you  write.  Once  in  a  while  I'll  send  you 
a  book  to  review.  You  keep  the  book.  You'll 
probably  build  up  a  good  library  that  way. " 

"I  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  work  with 
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you,"  I  said  gratefully,  "I  can't  thank  you 
enough. ' ' 

"Just  do  your  work,  old  man,"  he  replied, 
"and  I'll  be  more  than  satisfied." 

I  felt  that  it  was  time  to  go,  but  Randolph 
asked  me  to  wait  a  moment. 

He  looked  at  me  thoughtfully  and  then  hesi 
tatingly  said: 

"Been  pretty  successful,  Snaith?" 

I  smiled  self-consciously. 

"Don't  mind  if  I  give  you  a  little  advice? 
IVe  been  practicing  medicine  some  time  you 
know. ' ' 

' '  Fire  ahead. ' '  Somehow  I  felt  that  what  he 
was  going  to  say  was  going  to  make  me  un 
comfortable. 

"Snaith,  IVe  been  hearing  a  lot  about  you, 
most  of  it  good,  I'm  glad  to  say.  You've  been 
forging  ahead  pretty  rapidly.  No  objections  to 
that  but  be  a  little  bit  cautious. ' ' 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  for  one  thing  old  man,  I'm  afraid 
you're  too  friendly  with  your  patients.  You 
don't  stand  on  your  dignity  enough.  People  like 
a  dignified  doctor  and  it's  always  well  to  keep  a 
well  denned  line  between  your  patient  and  your 
self." 

I  was  amazed.  I  knew  there  had  been  a  time, 
in  the  dark  ages  of  medicine,  when  mysticism 
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made  the  doctor 's  calling  holy,  that  such  a  state 
ment  would  hold  true  but  I  didn't  feel  that  it 
held  true  today.  I  answered  Doctor  Randolph 
carefully : 

4 'I'm  afraid  I'll  never  be  able  to  do  what  you 
suggest,  Doctor  Randolph.  I'd  have  to  make 
myself  over  to  do  it.  It  wouldn't  work.  I'd  be 
self-conscious,  unnatural  and  I'd  lose  out  in  the 
end.  1  make  friends  easily  you  know.  I've  had 
lots  of  patients  already,  Doctor  Randolph,  that 
have  become  such  good  friends  of  mine  that  they 
are  no  longer  patients.  That  may  sound  funny 
to  you,  but  what  I  mean  is  that  they  are  such 
good  friends  that  I  never  think  of  them  as  pa 
tients  and  don't  care  whether  they  ever  pay  me 
another  fee  or  not.  I  Ve  simply  got  to  be  natural 
with  people  and  if  my  tendency  is  to  be  friendly 
with  them,  I'll  have  to  let  my  tendencies  rule. 
It  doesn't  look  as  though  it  had  hurt  me  much 
professionally  so  far,  does  it?" 

"No,  I  don't  suppose  so,"  Randolph  answered 
slowly  and  quietly,  "but  the  doctors  are  talking 
about  you,  Snaith.  They  wonder  how  you  do  it. 
You  don't  want  to  get  in  bad  with  the  fraternity. 
It's  all  right  to  have  a  large  practice,  but  which 
would  you  prefer,  a  large  practice  or  the  respect 
of  your  medical  brethren  ? ' ' 

"Doctor  Randolph,"  I  replied  hotly,  "my 
medical  brethren,  as  you  call  them,  can  go  to  the 
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devil  for  all  I  care  if  they  feel  that  way.  If  they 
are  suspicious  of  a  young  fellow  who  gets  out 
into  practice  and  makes  a  go  of  it,  I'll  have  a 
large  practice  first  and  then  I'll  have  the  respect 
of  my  medical  brethren.  I  know  enough  of  men 
to  appreciate  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success. 
My  medical  friends  will  get  to  like  me  when  they 
understand  me,  when  they  know  I  play  the  game 
on  the  level.  It  seems  to  me  it's  about  time  that 
all  of  us  dropped  humbuggery  and  became 
natural.  I've  watched  medical  men  for  a  long 
time,  watched  my  teachers  carefully.  In  medical 
school,  who  do  you  suppose  were  the  ones  we 
fellows  went  to  for  advice?  The  ones  with  the 
long  black  beards  and  swallow-tail  coats  with 
button-hole  bouquets?  Not  on  your  life.  We 
went  to  the  ones  who  showed  a  natural  friendly 
interest,  who  made  us  feel  that  we  really  counted. 
Sorry  I  don't  agree  with  you,  Doctor  Ran 
dolph." 

"No  harm  done,  Snaith,"  he  replied.  "Per 
haps  you  are  right.  I  may  belong  to  the  old 
school  and  (he  smiled  indulgently)  it  may  hap 
pen  that  we  can  learn  something  from  you  young 
fellows  yet." 

I  left  him  to  go  over  to  see  Mrs.  Weinberg  at 
the  hospital.  I  was  filled  with  resentment.  It 
made  me  boil  all  over  to  think  that  I  was  being 
criticized  by  men  whom  I  had  never  intention- 
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ally  harmed  in  any  way.  I  had  nothing  but  good 
will  toward  everybody  and  I'd  gladly  have  done 
a  favor  for  any  man  I  knew.  It  just  seemed  to 
me  that  they  didn't  want  to  give  a  young  fellow 
a  chance. 

"  Wonder  who  has  been  talking  to  Randolph," 
I  muttered  to  myself.  * '  Why  the  devil  they  want 
to  pick  on  me  I  don't  understand.  Must  a  fel 
low  be  a  boob?  Must  he  plod  along  for  years, 
without  any  practice,  to  keep  from  being  criti 
cized?  It's  enough  to  make  a  man  sick. 
Damned  if  I'm  going  to  try  to  change,  though. 
My  own  conscience  is  my  best  guide  and  I'm 
going  to  make  those  fellows  like  me  sooner  or 
later." 

I  passed  a  toy  shop  on  my  way.  Suddenly  I 
thought  of  Mrs.  Weinberg's  little  girl  whom  I'd 
seen  at  the  hospital  the  previous  day.  Before 
I  know  it,  I'd  gone  into  the  shop  and  purchased 
a  small  set  of  drawing  crayons. 

On  my  way  again,  I  thought  of  what  Randolph 
had  said  to  me  and  consciously  I  felt  the  little 
package  under  my  arm. 

"Suppose  Randolph  would  think  I  was  a  per 
fect  damn  fool.  Well,  I  don't  think  I  am." 

When  I  saw  little  Rachael's  look  of  delight,  I 
was  more  than  repaid.  But  Mrs.  Weinberg's 
look  of  gratitude  went  right  to  my  heart. 

"You  ain't  like  most  doctors,  Doctor  Snaith," 
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she  said.  '  *  You  got  feelings.  You  got  a  heart. 
You  love  children,  yes  I ' ' 

"I  love  them  very  much,  Mrs.  Weinberg,"  I 
replied.  "How  old  is  Rachael?" 

"She'll  be  three  years  old." 

"A  beautiful  child."  Then  I  stooped  over 
and  kissed  Rachael 's  rosy  little  cheek.  A  few 
minutes  later  I  was  drawing  pictures  with  her. 
Suddenly  I  wondered  what  Randolph  would 
think  if  he  saw  me.  I  wasn't  much  concerned. 
I  had  turned  myself  into  a  kid  again  and  was 
enjoying  myself  hugely. 

I  took  Mrs.  Weinberg's  withered  pale  hand  in 
mine  as  I  was  about  to  leave. 

"You're  a  wonderful  man,"  she  said  to  me 
adoringly.  "Doctor  Snaith,  you  will  be  loved 
by  everybody.  You  done  wonders  for  me  already 
by  your  operation,  but  you  done  wonders  in 
other  ways,  too.  You  don't  make  me  feel  that 
I'm  only  a  patient — only  a  case.  You  make  me 
feel  that  I  am  a  human  being  and  need  to  be 
treated  with  a  little  affection."  She  began  to 
cry  quietly.  "But  that  ain't  all,  Doctor.  You 
love  little  children.  You  love  my  Rachael. 
Rachael  and  I  won't  never  forget.  When  she 
grows  up  and  I'm  a  grandmother,  Rachael  and 
Grandma  will  remember  you.  We'll  remember 
you." 

I  left  her  softly  sobbing,  a  happy  woman. 
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She  wasn't  happy  only  because  I  cured  her.  She 
was  happy  because  I  had  shown  a  little  human 
decency.  For  the  twenty-five  cents  I  spent  I 
had  given  uncountable  pleasure. 

Down  in  the  lower  hall  of  the  hospital  I  met 
Doctor  Armstrong,  who  was  quietly  smoking  a 
cigarette  in  the  surgeon's  room,  resting  for  a 
moment  after  his  morning's  work. 

"  Hello,  Snaith,  sit  down  and  have  a  cigar 
ette,"  he  called  over  cordially. 

11  Don't  mind  if  I  do,"  I  said,  as  I  took  a  cork- 
tipped  cigarette  out  of  his  flat  silver  case. 

" How's  your  appendix  case  getting  along?" 
he  asked. 

" Couldn't  be  better." 

"Glad  to  hear  it.  Sorry  I  couldn't  operate 
the  case  myself,  but  I've  been  infernally  busy." 

"To  turn  the  phrase  around,  t what's  one 
man's  poison  is  another  man's  meat.' 

' '  Glad  they  came  to  you,  Snaith.  They  aren  't 
very  wealthy  people,  but  they  are  well  connected 
and  they  are  very  grateful. ' ' 

"What '11  I  charge  them?"  I  asked. 

"I'd  make  it  about  two  hundred  dollars.  It 
isn't  much  of  a  fee,  but  that's  all  I  would  have 
charged  them.  You'll  be  paid  a  hundred  times 
over  before  you  are  done." 

Mentally  I  deducted  one  hundred  dollars  from 
my  first  year's  earnings.  I  had  charged  them 
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up  three  hundred  dollars.  However,  I  deter 
mined  to  take  Dr.  Armstrong's  advice. 

4 'Got  a  moment  to  give  your  opinion  about 
something?"  I  asked. 

"Sure  thing." 

So  I  told  him  what  had  happened  that  morn 
ing.  I  tried  not  to  leave  out  a  detail  of  what  I 
had  said  to  Randolph  and  what  he  had  said 
to  me. 

' '  You  're  perfectly  right,  Snaith, ' '  he  said  em 
phatically.  "I  don't  know  the  man  who  spoke 
to  you  this  way.  I  don't  want  to  criticize  him, 
but  take  it  from  me,  don't  let  any  man  influence 
you  to  be  any  other  than  what  you  are.  When 
you  get  to  be  old  as  I  am,  you'll  appreciate  the 
fact  that  most  patients  want  you  to  know  them 
intimately.  Of  course,  one  can  carry  that  too 
far,  so  far  that  the  patient  appreciates  that 
there  is  a  motive  in  his  interest.  That  is  as 
unnatural  as  holding  yourself  too  much  in 
reserve. 

"Take  my  own  case.  I  have  always  made 
friends  easily.  In  the  beginning,  my  medical 
brethren  looked  at  me  quizzically.  But  gradu 
ally  they  began  to  see  that  I  was  a  half-way 
decent  fellow  and  wasn't  trying  to  hog  it  all. 
What  has  been  the  result?  There  is  hardly  a 
medical  society  that  I  have  ever  belonged  to 
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where  I  haven't  been  president  sooner  or  later. 
I'm  still  the  same  kind  of  a  doctor.  I  joke  with 
my  patients.  I  play  on  the  floor  with  the  kids. 

"Ever  see  me  build  blocks?"  he  asked  laugh 
ingly.  *  *  I  'm  the  greatest  little  block  builder  you 
ever  saw.  But — Snaith,  remember  one  thing. 
If  you  ever  build  blocks,  don't  forget  to  knock 
them  down.  More  than  half  the  fun  is  in  knock 
ing  them  down. 

"I  never  told  you  about  Mrs.  Langdon,  did  I? 
Well,  it  happened  many  years  ago.  She  had  a 
little  crippled  boy — Dick  Langdon,  you  know. 
You  read  about  him  in  the  doings  of  the  four 
hundred  now-a-days.  Mrs.  Langdon  was  a  high 
strung  little  woman  with  a  body  under  a  hun 
dred  pounds.  She  hated  doctors.  Dick  had 
been  crippled  since  birth — congenital  dislocation 
of  the  hip.  She'd  been  around  to  one  doctor 
after  another  with  him  until  she  had  given  up  in 
disgust.  No  one  seemed  able  to  do  anything 
for  the  poor  little  fellow.  He  had  become  so 
terrified  that  the  sight  of  a  doctor  drove  him 
frantic. 

"I  was  pretty  young  then — it's  over  twenty 
years  ago.  She  heard  of  me  through  one  of  the 
doctors  at  the  hospital.  She  sent  for  me. 

"  'I'm  almost  afraid  to  have  you  see  him, 
Doctor,'  she  said  in  a  distressed  tone  of  voice. 
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'He's  been  so  tortured  that  he  can't  stand  much 
more.  You'll  be  gentle  with  him?' 

"  'I '11  try, 'I  said. 

"  'I'll  have  him  right  down,'  she  said. 

"  'Where  is  he  now!'  I  asked. 

' '  '  Up  in  the  nursery  playing  with  his  blocks. ' 

"  'Don't  bother  to  bring  him  down,  Mrs. 
Langdon,'  I  said,  'Would  you  mind  taking  me 
up  to  the  nursery  ? ' 

"She  looked  at  me  inquiringly. 

"We  walked  up  to  the  third  floor  and  into  a 
large  room  which  had  been  turned  into  a  huge 
nursery.  The  walls  were  papered  with  flying 
birds  of  all  kinds  and  colors.  In  the  centre  of 
the  heavily  carpeted  floor  was  a  beautiful  little 
dark-haired  boy  of  three  or  four  years.  His 
cheeks  were  very  pale.  His  big  luminous  eyes 
looked  at  you  adoringly.  His  useless  legs  were 
curled  up  under  him.  He  was  surrounded  with 
papier  mache  blocks  which  had  pictures  and  let 
ters  on  the  six  sides. 

"  'Hello,  Dick,'  I  said  cordially,  'what  are 
you  doing!' 

' '  He  glanced  at  me  curiously. 

"To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  got  down  on 
the  floor  with  him  and  played  blocks  for  over 
half  an  hour  until  he  was  laughing  as  joyously 
as  any  normal  child.  Then  I  got  up  to  go. 
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' '  *  Good-bye,  Dick, '  I  said.  '  Shall  I  knock  'em 
over,  sky  high  into  wiggledy-higgledy  ? ' 

4 'In  a  moment  our  castle  was  on  the  floor. 

"  'What's  your  name?'  he  asked  in  his  soft, 
lisping  baby  voice. 

"  'King  Strong-arm,  Dicky.  Would  you  love 
Strong-arm  if  he  was  a  doctor,  Dicky,  and  never 
hurt  little  boys?' 

"  'Yeth,'  he  lisped. 

"I  left  him  there  with  his  demolished  castle. 

"When  we  got  down  stairs,  Mrs.  Langdon 
looked  at  me  in  a  funny  sort  of  way. 

"  'You  never  examined  him,  Doctor,'  she  said. 

"  'I  know  it.  Don't  have  to.  We  both  know 
what's  the  matter  with  Dicky.  I'll  cure  him  if 
you  '11  let  me.  I  must  first  get  his  love  and  confi 
dence.  The  rest  will  be  easy.  If  you  don 't  mind, 
I'll  drop  in  to  play  with  him  every  once  in  a 
while.' 

"I  did  just  that.  Mrs.  Langdon  couldn't  get 
over  the  way  T  handled  him  and  spoke  skepti 
cally  about  me  to  some  ol'  her  friends.  It  got 
round  to  me  as  those  things  always  do.  'And 
you  know,'  she  said,  'I'm  rather  afraid  to  trust 
a  man  who's  got  so  much  time  on  his  hands.'  A 
month  later  I  operated  on  Dicky.  He  gave  his 
consent  just  like  a  grown  person  and  we've  been 
great  friends  ever  since.  Mrs.  Langdon  died  a 
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few  years  ago.     She  left  an  enormous  estate. 
She  left  me  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. " 

I  was  considerably  more  encouraged  when  I 
left  Dr.  Armstrong.  He  accepted  my  invitation 
for  dinner  on  the  following  Thursday  evening. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

VACATIONS.      SPECIALISM 

MK.  CALDWELL'S  friend  came  in  to  con 
sult  me  a  few  days  later.  I  took  a  de 
tailed  history  of  the  case  and  then  gave 
him  a  very  thorough  examination.  He  seemed 
to  be  immensely  pleased  with  the  care  I  took 
and  commented  upon  it. 

"You're  the  first  Doctor  who  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  go  over  me  from  top  to  bottom,"  lie 
said.  "Do  you  think  you  can  do  anything  for 
me,  Doctor?" 

I  smiled  at  him  encouragingly. 

"Guess  you  can  be  fixed  up  O.K.,  Mr.  Pierce. 
As  far  as  I  can  find  out,  you're  very  much  run 
down.  When  did  you  last  take  a  vacation?" 

"Never  had  one,"  he  answered.  "Never  felt 
that  my  business  could  get  along  without  me." 

' '  Same  old  story,  isn  't  it  ?  You  busy  business 
men  think  that  you  are  so  all-important  that  you 
are  sure  everything  will  go  to  pot  if  you  aren't 
on  the  job  all  the  time.  As  long  as  you  are  not 
sick  enough  to  go  to  bed,  you  keep  your  noses  to 
the  grindstone.  Supposing  you  were  so  sick 
you  had  to  go  to  bed  ?  What  would  you  do  about 
your  business  then?  Don't  you  think  it  would 
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go  on  just  the  same?  You'd  find  someone  down 
there  who  could  help  you  out.  You  'd  have  to. 

"It's  ridiculous  for  a  man,  as  successful  as 
you  are,  to  say  that  you  can't  afford  to  take  a 
vacation.  You  stick  round  trying  to  get  well  on 
doctor's  prescriptions  instead  of  inhaling  free, 
fresh  country  air  which  could  give  your  lungs  a 
cleaning  out.  You  finally  get  to  the  stage  where 
you  have  to  take  a  vacation — and  then  it's  a 
long  one.  Why  not  be  sensible  about  it  and 
realize  that  a  few  weeks '  rest  taken  periodically 
may  save  you  from  taking  a  rest  which  may 
have  to  be  extended  for  months?  I've  ahvays 
noticed  that  the  most  successful  business  men 
are  those  who  are  able  to  systematize  their 
affairs  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  leave  their 
business  at  any  moment.  I  remember  one  ex 
pert  saying  that  the  only  really  successful  men 
he  knew  were  those  who  trained  the  men  under 
them  to  do  all  their  work  while  they  did  all  the 
thinking  and  that  the  best  time  to  think  was 
when  they  weren't  at  the  office." 

"That's  all  right,  Doctor,  but  when  your  busi 
ness  is  as  personal  as  mine  is,  no  one  can  take 
your  place." 

"What  if  you  should  die?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  that  would  be  different.  The  business 
would  have  to  be  run  differently.  What  I'm 
after  now  is  to  know  how  to  keep  from  dying." 
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"First  of  all,  Mr.  Pierce,  you'll  have  to  have 
your  tonsils  removed.  1  am  going  to  take  a  cul 
ture  from  them  to  sciul  to  the  laboratory  and 
find  out  what  specific  germs  are  there  that  are 
causing  your  troubles.  I'll  have  a  vaccine  made 
if  I  think  it  necessary." 

4 'Go  to  it,  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Pierce,  deter 
minedly. 

"I'm  going  to  refer  you  to  a  throat  surgeon, 
Dr.  James  Harmon,  who,  1  think  is  one  of  the 
best  men  in  town.  I'd  rather  he'd  remove  your 
tonsils." 

"Why  don't  you  do  it,  Doctor?"  Mr.  Pierce 
asked. 

"I'd  like  to,  Mr.  Pierce,  but  it  is  particularly 
necessary  that  this  job  be  done  perfectly  and 
that  can  only  be  done  by  a  trained  nose  and 
throat  surgeon." 

"I  thought  a  tonsil  operation  was  a  simple 
thing  and  that  any  doctor  ought  to  be  able  to 
do  it." 

"That's  what  a  great  many  people  think," 
I  answered  smiling.  "The  tonsil  operation  is 
simple  and  devoid  of  danger  when  performed 
by  the  expert.  The  ordinary  surgeon  is  no  more 
capable  of  performing  it  than  he  is  able  to  re 
move  a  cataract  from  an  eye.  It  is  a  specialized 
piece  of  work — that  is  if  you  want  the  best 
results." 
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"Seems  to  me  you  have  to  go  to  a  specialist 
for  everything  no w-a-days, "  said  Mr.  Pierce. 

"That's  almost  true.  It  is  much  better  that 
it  is  that  way.  The  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  has  advanced  so  greatly  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  one  man  to  know  it  all. 
And  the  strange  part  about  it  is  that  the  more 
you  confine  yourself  to  one  special  branch  of 
medicine,  tho  more  you  appreciate  how  much 
there  is  to  know  of  just  that  one  little  branch. 
Moreover  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  man  who 
confines  himself  to  a  specialty  knows  more 
about  that  subject  than  the  man  who  does  gen 
eral  work.  Of  course,  just  because  a  man  calls 
himself  a  specialist  is  no  reason  why  he  is  a 
good  one." 

"Where  does  the  general  practitioner  come 
in,  Doctor,  if  you  say  that  a  man  can  only  be  a 
good  doctor  if  he  specializes  I ' '  asked  Mr.  Pierce. 

'  *  I  didn  't  say  that, ' '  I  continued.  ' '  There  are 
many  good  general  practitioners.  There  will 
always  have  to  be  general  men.  But  the  general 
practitioner  today — particularly  in  our  large 
cities — makes  himself  a  sort  of  distributing  bu 
reau.  You  might  call  him  a  sort  of  clearing  house. 
He  has  under  his  care  a  number  of  families  who 
look  to  him  for  guidance  in  everything  from 
family  quarrels  to  measles.  If  he  is  a  wise  man, 
he  surrounds  himself  with  every  specialism  in 
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medicine.  His  success  depends  upon  how  much 
he  appreciates  his  limitations.  He  doesn't  hesi 
tate  to  say,  4I  don't  know,'  and  insist  on  a  con 
sultation  in  a  case  where  his  limited  experience 
might  lead  him  astray.  The  general  practi 
tioner  is  an  invaluable  necessity.  We  couldn't 
get  along  without  him  for  when  you  come  right 
down  to  it,  the  majority  of  illnesses  are  mild 
and  the  assurance  of  a  trustworthy  doctor  is 
worth  more  than  the  medicine  he  gives." 

"But  there  are  many  general  doctors  who  do 
all  sorts  of  surgical  work,  aren't  there?"  asked 
Mr.  Pierce. 

"I'm  sorry  to  say  that  there  are.  Some  of 
them  do  good  work,  too.  But  there  is  a  sinister 
motive  for  doing  this  work — work  which  they 
know  they  are  not  capable  of  performing  in 
many  cases.  Xo  one  has  any  objections  to  a 
man  doing  any  kind  of  work  which  he  knows 
that  he  can  do  well.  A  general  practitioner  may 
be  a  good  specialist  in  many  lines.  For  ex 
ample,  I  know  many  children's  specialists  who 
do  tonsil  and  adenoid  operations  in  children  and 
open  up  ear  drums  in  abscessed  ears,  who  do 
the  work  as  well  as  any  specialist  could.  No 
one  can  criticize  them  for  that.  The  only  objec 
tion  I  have  is  that  if  a  man  is  successful  in  a 
specialty  like  children's  diseases,  he  isn't  train 
ing  himself  as  a  surgeon  and  some  day  he  is 
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coming  up  against  a  difficult  case  which  may 
terminate  disastrously.  The  notoriety  that  re 
sults  will  do  him  a  certain  amount  of  harm 
that  it  will  take  him  a  long  time  to  live  down. 
In  the  long  run,  he  is  likely  to  hurt  himself  for 
assuming  responsibility  for  work  outside  his 
field. 

"It  may  seem  strange  to  you  to  have  me  tell 
you  all  this,  Mr.  Pierce,  but  I  want  to  impress 
upon  you  why  I  think  it  so  necessary  for  you  to 
have  a  specialist  operate  upon  you.  I  have 
removed  many  tonsils  and  I  am  more  or  less 
satisfied  with  the  results  but  in  your  case  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  no  vestige  of  tonsil  to 
remain.  I  am  interested  enough  in  your  welfare 
to  see  that  you  get  in  the  best  possible  hands. 
Take  my  advice  and  see  Dr.  Harmon. ' ' 

The  following  Thursday  I  went  over  to  the 
hospital  to  see  Dr.  Harmon  perform  the  opera 
tion.  His  excellent  technique  left  nothing  to  be 
desired  and  convinced  me  more  than  ever  that, 
in  a  difficult  case  like  this,  the  general  surgeon 
is  far  better  off  to  turn  the  patient  over  into 
expert  hands. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  anyone  to  conceive 
of  the  wonderful  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  surgery  in  the  past  twenty  years.  One  has 
only  to  take  the  simple  appendix  operation  as 
an  example.  Even  within  my  time,  I  can  remern- 
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her  when  a  simple  operation  on  the  abdomen 
meant  that  a  patient  had  to  stay  in  bed  for  from 
two  to  three  weeks.  Today  he  is  allowed  out  of 
bed  in  live  or  six  days.  Moreover,  there  is 
hardly  a  part  of  the  body  in  which  a  surgeon  is 
afraid  to  venture.  The  brain  is  explored  and 
sometimes  tumors  removed,  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord  an*  operated  upon,  the  mastoid 
operation  has  become  an  everyday  affair,  for 
eign  bodies,  such  as  bullets,  etc.,  arc  removed 
from  the  heart  muscle,  the  chest  cavity  is  widely 
opened,  bronchoscopes  are  inserted  into  the 
lungs  and  foreign  bodies,  even  turned  safety 
pins,  taken  out,  the  electric  light  can  readily  be 
inserted  into  the  stomach,  ribs  may  be  detached 
to  make  new  noses,  bone  from  the  leg  even  is 
chipped  off  to  restore  various  defects,  arteries 
and  veins  are  mended  with  tissue  taken  from 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  advance  in  medi 
cine  has  been  almost  as  satisfactory  although 
perhaps  not  so  spectacular.  The  administration 
of  vaccines,  the  use  of  the  extracts  of  various 
ductless  glands,  such  as  the  thyroid,  the  em 
ployment  of  the  X-ray  in  the  diagnosis  of  chest 
and  intestinal  conditions,  have  placed  medicine 
on  a  new  basis.  The  American  medical  mind  is 
being  scientifically  trained.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
that  one  can't  know  it  all? 

"I    enjoyed    watching    your    operation    very 
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much,''  I  said  to  Dr.  Harmon  after  we  had  seen 
that  Mr.  Pierce  was  comfortably  placed  in  bed. 
"The  nose  and  throat  specialist  has  to  be  some 
surgeon.  In  lots  of  ways  I  think  his  fingers 
have  to  be  more  dextrous  than  the  average 
surgeon's." 

"I  hardly  believe  that,"  said  Dr.  Harmon. 
"But  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  specialism 
in  this  line  has  gone  through  a  great  metamor 
phosis.  In  the  early  days,  the  men  who  did  nose 
and  throat  work  were  not  trained  surgeons. 
They  had  to  call  in  the  general  surgeon  to  help 
them  out.  But  the  general  surgeon  knew  very 
little  about  nose  and  throat  conditions  and  cared 
less.  What  was  the  result?  The  nose  and 
throat  specialist  had  to  learn  how  to  operate. 
It  was  pretty  tough  on  the  patient,  in  many 
cases,  but  not  half  as  tough  as  it  was  to  have  a 
man  operate  who  knew  only  the  technical  side 
of  the  operative  work.  The  self -trained  laryn- 
gological  surgeon  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
however,  paved  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  this  specialty  on  a  surgical  basis.  At  first  he 
worked  crudely  with  poorly  devised  and  poorly 
made  instruments.  But  he  worked  out  certain 
special  surgical  principles,  many  of  which  are 
still  in  use.  Some  of  these  men  are  still  living; 
many  of  them  have  advanced  with  the  times  and 
are  doing  excellent  work — discarding  old  favo- 
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rite  methods  and  following  in  the  footsteps  of  us 
younger  men.  It  was  but  natural,  as  young 
ambitious  men  came  into  this  field,  that  they 
should  recognize  that  nose  and  throat  work  was 
as  much  surgical  as  medical.  Many  men  who 
had  been  thoroughly  trained  in  surgery  began  to 
specialize  in  this  new  field.  Frequently  they 
worked  with  the  older  specialist,  learning  every 
thing  possible  from  him  about  the  diagnosis  of 
nose  and  throat  conditions  and  then  attempting 
to  eradicate  these  diseased  processes  by  meth 
ods  more  suited  to  the  times.  He  often  wished 
to  bring  his  general  surgical  technic  into  play; 
he  frequently  desired  to  broaden  his  field. 

"What  holds  true  of  our  specialty  holds  true 
of  others  too.  Take  for  example,  the  gynecolo 
gist  or  the  genito-urinary  surgeon.  You  will 
grant  that  they  do  more  refined  work  in  their 
lines  than  any  general  surgeon  could  do.  To 
the  lay  individual,  the  body  is  a  mechanism  with 
a  heart  which  keeps  on  working  until  disease, 
accident  or  age  stops  it.  His  vision  is  narrowed 
because  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  intricate 
workings  of  the  delicate  body  structure.  Just 
so  each  part  of  the  body  is  broadened  for  the 
specialist  because  he  has  more  intimate  knowl 
edge  of  that  special  part  in  which  he  has  per 
fected  himself.  1  am  sure  that  if  a  man  made  a 
specialty  of  diseases  of  the  little  finger,  sooner 
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or  later,  he  would  find  enough  diseases  of  it  to 
make  the  study  of  it  extremely  interesting." 

I  was  more  than  satisfied  that  I  had  turned 
the  case  over  to  Dr.  Harmon.  When  I  left  the 
medical  school  I  was  so  cock-sure  of  myself 
that  I  wouldn't  have  hesitated  to  tackle  any 
simple  surgical  case.  But  my  two  years  of  in- 
terneship  had  broadened  my  experience  and 
shut  down  on  my  conceit.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  further  I  went  in  my  medical  or  surgical 
studies,  the  less  I  knew.  It  was  a  good  thing 
for  me  to  feel  that  way.  I  knew  exactly  what 
my  limitations  were  with  the  result  that  I  was 
sure,  in  my  own  mind,  that  I  would  send  a  pa 
tient  to  another  man  if  I  felt  that  he  could  do 
better  work  on  that  particular  case  than  I  could. 
And  I  went  even  further  than  that.  If  a  case 
came  to  me  on  whom  I  had  made  a  diagnosis  of 
an  operative  condition,  I  was  perfectly  willing 
to  have  some  other  man  operate  if  the  patient 
wished  to  go  elsewhere.  A  short  time  before, 
Mrs.  Workman  had  called  me  in  to  see  her  little 
boy  who,  I  found,  was  suffering  from  acute 
appendicitis.  She  told  me,  in  the  easiest  and 
nicest  way,  that  she  would  prefer  to  have  Dr. 
Winslow,  one  of  our  eminent  surgeons,  operate. 
I  cheerfullv  arranged  all  the  details.  I  wasn't  a 
bit  touch}  about  it.  I  had  always  been  of  the 
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opinion  that  people  had  a  right  to  choose  whom 
they  would.  My  turn  would  come  some  day. 

Whon  I  got  home,  I  found  Evelyn  in  the  midst 
of  scrubbing1  and  cleaning  for  the  dinner  party. 

"(Jet  busy,  honey,"  she  called.  "Get  that 
ofiice  of  yours  straightened  up  so  that  it  won't 
look  as  though  you  had  seen  your  last  patient 
just  before  the  guests  came  in." 

I  got  busy.  Can  a  just-married,  hen-pecked 
husband  do  otherwise? 


CHAPTER  XX 

A  DINNER  PARTY  WHICH   SHOWS   HOW   DR.   ARONSON 
HAS  IMPROVED 

THAT  night,  our  dinner  party  to  Dr.  Aron- 
son  and  Dr.  Armstrong,  came  off.    I  was 
awfully  glad  that  Armstrong  had  accepted 
and  I  was  curious  to  see  how  he  and  Aronson 
would  hit  it  off.     We  felt  it  necessary  to  ask 
Mrs.  Aronson,  too.     Both  Evelyn  and  I  won 
dered  what  she  looked  like  and  whether  she 
would  fit  in  socially.     So  often  the  man  is  all 
right.     But  a  wife  can't  always  be  reckoned 
with. 

The  first  moment  I  set  eyes  on  Mrs.  Aronson 
I  liked  her  and  I  could  tell  by  the  pleased  way 
that  Evelyn  greeted  her  that  she  was  agreeably 
impressed,  too.  I  had  rather  expected  to  see  a 
very  much  overdressed,  Semitic-looking  woman, 
decked  out  in  cheap  finery  and  gaudy  jewels. 
But  Mrs.  Aronson  was  one  of  those  refined  look 
ing  little  women  who  had  a  fascinating  bright 
smile  which  showed  off  her  beautiful  pearly 
teeth.  Her  eyes  were  deep  set  and  flashed 
brightly.  Her  glossy  black  hair  was  parted 
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down  flat,  hiding  her  ears.  She  had  on  a  simple 
dark  evening  dress  which  set  off  her  petite 
figure  wonderfully.  One  fine  little  jeweled  pin 
was  at  her  breast.  Her  only  other  ornament  was 
a  simple  little  engagement  ring.  What  pleased 
me  most  was  that  she  was  as  refined  in  her  con 
versation  as  she  was  in  her  appearance.  Aron- 
son  told  me  later  that  she  had  taught  school  be 
fore  they  were  married. 

1  was  rather  proud  of  Aronson,  too.  He  had 
always  impressed  me  as  a  decent  appearing  fel 
low,  but  in  his  tuxedo  coat  he  looked  as  smart  as 
any  of  the  fellows  I  knew. 

Before  dinner,  we  sat  in  my  office  talking  in 
generalities  until  Kvelyn  could  get  Mary 
straightened  out  in  the  kitchen.  This  wras  our 
first  attempt  at  entertaining  company,  so  it  was 
only  natural  that  Kvelyn  and  Mary  should  be  a 
trifle  nervous. 

Of  course  we  weren't  anxious  to  let  our  guests 
know  that  this  was  our  first  affair,  but  I  am 
sure  that  Kvelyn  and  I  were  a  bit  strained. 
Then,  just  as  we  were  about  to  begin  our  soup  I 
thought  of  the  cocktails. 

"By  golly,"  1  said,  "we're  fine  ones,  we  are. 
I  never  thought  of  the  cocktails.  I'm  sure  we'd 
all  feel  better  if  we  had  one.  How  about  it, 
Dr.  Armstrong?"  1  turned  an  inquiring  glance 
to  include  all  our  iniests. 
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" Don't  mind  if  I  do  have  one,  Snaith,"  Arm 
strong  answered. 

So  I  rang  for  Mary  and  told  her  to  bring  in 
the  cocktails,  which  she  would  find  in  the  ice-box. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  them,  I  made  silly 
excuses  for  my  oversight. 

i 'I'm  surprised,  dear,"  said  Evelyn,  "that, 
after  preparing  the  cocktails  you  should  forget 
about  them." 

Then  Mary  brought  in  a  bright  amber  fluid  in 
high-necked  glasses.  She  set  a  glass  before 
each  one  of  us.  Dr.  Armstrong  raised  his  glass 
as  if  to  toast  us  all . 

"My  luck  to  you  both,"  he  said  as  he  looked 
toward  Evelyn  and  myself. 

I  don't  know  why  he  just  took  one  sip,  but  he 
did,  and  then  the  most  surprised  look  came  over 
his  face  and  he  set  his  glass  down  hastily.  I 
suspected  something  was  wrong  and  so,  before 
anyone  else  got  a  chance,  I  took  a  taste.  I 
almost  expired  on  the  spot.  Mary  had  poured 
out  of  the  wrong  bottle.  The  glasses  contained 
vinegar. 

"Well,  of  all  the  rotten  cocktails!"  I  said  to 
Evelyn  with  a  wry  face.  "What  do  you  sup 
pose  that  smart  buxom  lassie  of  yours  has  done? 
She's  given  us  vinegar!" 

Evelyn  gave  one  look  at  the  glasses,  another 
at  her  guests  and  another  at  me.  Then  she  be- 
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gaii  to  laugh  and  I  thought  she  never  would 
stop  laughing,  and  then  our  guests  joined  in, 
although  I'll  bet  a  dollar  they  didn't  know  what 
they  were  laughing  about. 

4 'Oh,  John,  that's  a  good  one,"  she  blurted 
out.  "Better  confess  now."  Turning  to  her 
guests  she  went  on.  "John  wanted  you  to  think 
he  made  the  cocktails.  He  doesn't  know  a  thing 
about  making  them,  so  I  had  to  buy  some  already 
made,  at  the  wine  store  around  the  corner.  The 
bottle  looks  just  like  the  vinegar  bottle." 

I  never  saw  Armstrong  laugh  so  hard.  The 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  And  little  Mrs. 
Aronson  joined  him,  and  then  Dr.  Aronson, 
until  we  were  all  laughing  and  the  dismal  spell 
was  broken. 

I  could  tell  by  the  way  Aronson  eyed  Arm 
strong  up  and  down  that  he  was  studying  him 
closely.  I  felt  that  Aronson  was  going  to  profit 
by  meeting  him  socially.  He  was  acute  enough 
to  copy  anyone  who  could  help  him  along  in  the 
world,  and  I'm  sure  his  natural  inclinations, 
fostered  by  the  environment  in  which  he  lived, 
had  had  a  hard  fight  for  existence.  It  couldn't 
have  been  easy  for  him  to  think  as  other  men, 
who  were  born  gentlemen,  and  whom  he  had  to 
acknowledge,  were  better  than  he  was.  It 
wasn't  easy  for  him,  for  example,  to  practice 
medicine  as  an  art  when  he  needed  money  so 
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badly.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  appreciate  the 
niceties  of  practice  such  as  an  abhorrence  of  fee- 
splitting,  when  everyone  by  whom  he  was  sur 
rounded,  was  doing  it. 

What  I  liked  most  about  Aronson  was  the 
idolizing  way  that  he  looked  at  his  wife.  Any 
one  could  tell  by  half  a  glance  that  he  wanted 
her  to  be  proud  of  him.  I  didn't  know  whether 
she  was  any  better  born  than  he  was,  but  she 
certainly  was  more  polished  and  she  could  have 
held  her  own  in  any  society,  Evelyn  warmed 
up  to  her  in  a  real  hearty  way. 

Armstrong  aroused  us  with  his  lively  talk 
upon  all  sorts  of  topics.  He  was  full  of  medical 
anecdotes  which  sent  us  in  an  uproar  more  than 
once.  But  when  Mrs.  Aronson  mentioned  that 
she  had  been  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
and  had  heard  ''La  Tosca"  he  was  right  there 
with  operatic  lore  to  which  we  listened  with 
silent  pleasure. 

"Do  you  go  to  the  opera  often!"  asked  Dr. 
Armstrong,  turning  to  Mrs.  Aronson. 

"Oh,  the  Doctor  and  I  just  love  it,"  she  re 
plied  enthusiastically.  "We  go  every  week— 
that  is,  I  go  and  the  Doctor  joins  me  when  he 
can." 

"It's  strange  I  haven't  seen  you  there,"  said 
Dr.  Armstrong. 

Mrs.  Aronson  gave  a  soft  little  laugh. 
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"You  couldn't  see  us,  Doctor.  We  sit  all 
hunched  up  in  the  top  gallery  so  far  away  that 
the  actors  look  like  Lilliputians." 

"Yes,"  chimed  in  Aronson.  "If  we  had  to 
go  without  shoes  we'd  go  to  the  opera.  Remem 
ber,  dear,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  wife,  "re 
member  the  night  Caruso  sang  in  'Pagliacci' 
and  you  told  me  to  get  my  shoes  soled  ?  It  was 
one  or  the  other.  We  went  to  the  opera." 

"You  see,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Aronson  hastily, 
"Doctor  plays  the  violin  and  the  'cello,  and  I 
play  the  piano,  and  we  feel  that  we  can  interpret 
our  music  more  beautifully  if  we  hear  the  opera. 
Besides  it  keeps  us  up  in  our  French  and 
Italian." 

Evelyn  and  I  threw  amazing  glances  at  each 
other.  Wo  felt  like  a  couple  of  dubs. 

It  was  a  real  cozy  little  party.  I  knew  our 
guests  were  enjoying  themselves.  It  wasn't 
hard  to  tell,  for  I  felt  happy  and  contented  my 
self,  and  when  one  feels  that  way  he  knows  those 
around  him  fool  the  same  way.  We  were  sort  of 
"on  rapport,"  as  the  hypnotists  say. 

When  we  had  finished  dinner  wo  men  puffed 
on  our  Coronas,  Coronas  which  I  had  bought 
for  the  occasion.  We  began  talking  about  Spir 
itualism,  Christian  Science,  altered  personality 
and  various  kind  reel  psychological  subjects. 

"That  reminds  mo,"  said   Armstrong  quos- 
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tioningly.  "I  suppose  all  of  you  have  read 
Poe  's  *  Murders  of  the  Rue  Morgue  ? '  Fascinat 
ing  story.  Good  as  any  detective  story  ever 
written.  Dupin  was  a  wonder.  He  had  an  ana 
lytical  brain  which  out-Sherlocked  Holmes.  I 
hadn't  read  it  in  over  twenty  years,  but  I  read 
it  again  the  other  night.  It  reads  so  different 
than  it  did  years  ago,  chiefly  I  suppose  because 
I  was  interested  in  the  psychological  aspect 
of  it." 

"  I've  got  a  copy  here, ' '  I  interrupted.  ' '  Hap 
pened  to  pick  it  up  myself  the  other  day." 

''The  thing  that  interested  me  most,"  went 
on  Dr.  Armstrong,  "was  that  Dupin  reasoned 
out  the  most  startling  things  by  his  powers  of 
association.  Do  you  remember  how  Dupin 
startles  his  friend  by  telling  him  he  was  think 
ing  of  Chantilly!  What  is  so  remarkable  about 
it  is  that  our  present  day  psychologists  are  con 
stantly  dwelling  on  our  powers  of  association 
and  the  memory  systems  now  in  vogue  start  all 
their  training  on  associative  analysis." 

"The  same  as  our  mnemonics  we  used  in 
medical  school,"  said  Aronson. 

"Not  quite  the  same,"  said  Armstrong. 
"There  we  used  visual  instead  of  verbal  associa 
tion  to  a  great  extent.  Our  mind's  eye  took  in 
the  relationships  of  arteries,  nerves  and  veins." 
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"They  say  these  memory  systems  are  won 
derful,"  joined  in  Evelyn. 

Armstrong  smiled. 

' '  They  are  worth  while  if  you  study  them  seri 
ously.  Any  training  of  the  mind  is  worth  while. 
But  the  way  people  use  memory  systems  is  some 
times  most  amusing.  Now  supposing  you  were 
going  shopping,  Mrs.  Snaith.  You  want  to  buy 
a  thimble,  a  carpet,  nails,  umbrella  and  a  pound 
of  butter.  You  no  doubt  would  write  out  a  list 
of  what  you  wanted  before  you  went  shopping. 
The  memory  student  would  throw  the  paper 
away  and  associate  the  things  he  wanted  in  his 
mind  by  stepping  stone  words.  It  is  called 
catenation.  His  mind  would  go  something  like 
this :  Thimble — carpet — nails — umbrella — but 
ter.  He  would  remember  thimble.  Then  he 
would  memorize  by  association  -  -  thimble, 
thumb,  toe,  walk,  carpet,  stumble,  nails,  metal, 
rod,  umbrella,  r;rin,  wator,  drink,  eat,  bread, 
butter.  Simple,  isn't  it?  Of  course  one  must 
learn  to  forget  the  intervening  words." 

"My  land!"  exclaimed  Kvelyn.  "It  sounds 
idiotic.  I'd  have  a  headache  trying  to  memorize 
the  words  before  I  ever  started." 

"You're  mistaken,  Mrs.  Snaith,"  said  Dr. 
Armstrong.  "I've  memorized  one  hundred 
separate  items  in  that  way  in  fifteen  minutes." 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Aronson  seemed  deeply  inter- 
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ested  and  inquired  if  Dr.  Armstrong  knew  of  a 
good  memory  system. 

"I'll  send  you  the  name  of  one  tomorrow. 
But  that  reminds  me  of  a  funny  story.  Asso 
ciation  again,  you  see.  If  we  hadn't  been  talk 
ing  of  memory  systems  I  wouldn't  have  thought 
of  the  story. 

'  *  There  was  a  young  woman  who  made  up  her 
mind  to  cultivate  her  memory.  She  went  to  the 
drug  store  one  day  to  buy  some  simple  remedy 
and  she  lost  her  association. 

"  'What  can  I  do  for  you,  Madame?'  asked 
the  clerk. 

"  'I  want  something,'  said  the  lady,  thinking 
hard.  'Let  me  see.  What  separates  Canada 
from  the  United  States?' 

"  'Why,  the  Great  Lakes,'  promptly  answered 
the  clerk. 

"  'Oh,  yes,'  said  the  lady.  'And  what  are  the 
Great  Lakes?' 

"  'Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Ontario  and 
Erie,'  replied  the  clerk. 

"  'Yes,  yes,'  interrupted  the  lady.  'And 
wasn't  there  a  great  battle  fought  on  Lake 
Erie?' 

"  'Of  course,'  said  the  clerk. 

"  'Who  was  the  commander?'  flashed  the  lady 
excitedly. 

"  'Peary,  of  course,'  said  the  clerk. 
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"  'That's  it.  That's  it.  Peary,  Peary,'  she 
cried.  'Now  I've  got  it.  Please  give  me  five 
cents  worth  of  paregoric. ' 

When  the  laugh  had  subsided  Armstrong  said : 

"How  is  your  breast  case  going,  Snaith?" 

"Very  well,"  I  said.  "Mrs.  Weinberg's  a 
fine  patient.  She's  got  a  dandy  little  girl." 

"I'll  say  she  has,"  chimed  in  Aronson.  "I 
brought  Rachel  into  the  world,  you  know.  They 
didn't  have  much  money  then.  It's  wonderful 
how  some  of  those  people  on  the  East  Side  get 
up  in  the  world.  Old  man  Weinberg  came  over 
from  Russia  with  hardly  a  cent  to  his  name. 
Started  a  little  tailor  shop.  Today  he's  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  cheap  wholesale 
clothing  in  the  United  States.  He  is  worth 
oodles  of  money." 

"The  East  Side  may  be  the  melting  pot  of 
the  world,"  added  Mrs.  Aronson,  "but  it's  sur 
prising  to  see  how  much  pure  gold  there  is  down 
there." 

"Lots  of  doctors  down  there,  too,"  said  Aron 
son.  "You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  practice 
among  the  poor,  Dr.  Armstrong.  When  you  see 
thorn  in  the  hospital  they're  all  dolled  up  in 
clean  night-gowns  and  have  had  a  bath.  With 
us  it's  different.  We  see  them  in  their  dirty 
surroundings,  which  they  can't  keep  clean. 
Sometimes  ten  of  them  sleep  in  a  room,  mothers, 
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fathers,  grandmothers,  sons  and  daughters. 
And  the  patient  has  to  sleep  in  there,  too.  I 
sometimes  wonder  how  they  ever  keep  well." 

"It  must  be  terrible,"  said  Evelyn  sympa 
thetically.  "It  must  be  awful  to  be  so  poor  and 
to  feel  that  you  must  depend  on  other  people's 
charity  to  help  you  along.  But  when  they  are 
sick  the  charity  hospitals  must  be  a  blessing." 

Aronson  and  his  wife  glanced  at  each  other. 

"I  don't  like  to  criticize,"  said  Aronson,  "but 
I  wonder  what  you  think  their  ideas  of  a  charity 
hospital  are.  They  hate  them,  they  fear  them, 
they  malign  them,  they  think  of  them  as  a  court 
of  last  resort.  I  know  Dr.  Armstrong  won't 
agree  with  me,  but  you  should  hear  the  howls  of 
the  family  when  you  mention  hospital. ' ' 

"I  don't  want  to  get  started  on  this  subject, 
Dr.  Armstrong,"  went  on  Aronson,  apparently 
forgetting  the  rest  of  us.  "It's  a  sore  point 
with  me.  Sometimes  I  think  these  hospitals  do 
as  much  harm  as  good." 

"That's  rather  a  broad  statement,"  said 
Armstrong  witheringly. 

"I  don't  mean  to  say,"  hastily  continued 
Aronson,  * '  that  they  don 't  do  any  good.  I  don't 
know  what  the  poor  people  would  do  without 
charity  hospitals  and  men  like  you.  The  point 
I  wanted  to  make  was  that  these  places  pauper 
ize  people  and  keep  a  lot  of  doctors  from  making 
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a  decent  living.  They  treat  a  lot  of  people  for 
nothing  who  could  afford  to  pay.'* 

"How  can  that  be  avoided?"  asked  Ann- 
strong.  "Surely  you  do  not  think  we  pauperize 
people  willingly?  You  know  that  we  have  a 
corps  of  investigators  who  do  nothing  but  in 
vestigate  the  financial  status  of  charity  pa 
tients." 

"I  know  that,"  said  Aronson  in  a  quieter  tone 
of  voice,  "but  many  of  us  doctors  down  on  the 
East  Side  could  tell  you  of  any  number  of  pa 
tients  who  could  well  afford  to  pay  something. 
Your  investigator  wants  to  see  that  the  hospital 
gets  its  money;  he  or  she  isn't  interested  in  see 
ing  whether  you  get  your  money." 

"I  don't  want  money  from  those  people," 
said  Armstrong. 

"1  know  you  don't.  But  there  is  many  a  doc 
tor  down  on  the  East  Side  who  wants  it  and  is 
entitled  to  it.  The  trouble  is,  Dr.  Armstrong,  if 
you  don't  mind  my  saying  so,  that  you  men 
don't  realize  the  conditions  as  they  exist.  Some 
of  these  men  are  barely  making  enough  money 
to  live  on.  A  lot  of  them  employ  surgeons  who 
used  to  split  fees  with  them.  L  used  to,  too — 
until  Snaith  and  some  of  the  other  fellows  made 
me  see  that  the  better  class  of  men  weren't 
doing  it.  But  I  can't  blame  these  other  fellows. 
They  feel  that  not  only  are  they  entitled  to  a 
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fair  share  of  the  profits,  but  that  they  must  have 
a  fair  share  of  the  profits. ' ' 

1  'They  double-cross  their  patients,  don't 
they?"  inquired  Dr.  Armstrong. 

1  'Some  of  them  do,"  said  Aronson.  "But 
most  of  them  don't.  There  are  a  lot  of  good 
young  surgeons  who  split  fees. ' ' 

" It's  a  dangerous  business,  Doctor,"  went  on 
Dr.  Armstrong.  "We  have  been  attempting  to 
stop  this  evil  for  some  time,  as  you  probably 
know.  The  American  College  of  Surgeons  has 
gone  so  far  that  they  require  an  oath  from  each 
Fellow  to  the  effect  that  he  will  in  no  manner 
indulge  in  this  practice." 

"But,  Dr.  Armstrong,"  I  put  in.  The  girls 
were  listening  to  us  interestedly.  "I've  been 
thinking  this  matter  over  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  feel  that  the 
more  fortunate  class  of  surgeons — that  is,  finan 
cially — are  not  looking  at  the  matter  from  the 
other  fellow's  point  of  view.  I  don't  want  to 
seem  radical,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  funda 
mental  thing  is  not  to  say  it  is  an  evil  which 
must  be  stamped  out  unrestrictedly,  but  that  it 
is  a  practice  which  is  harmful  because  it  is  not 
properly  regulated.  I  think  I  have  a  remedy 
which  would  satisfy  all  parties." 

All  of  them  looked  at  me  inquiringly. 

"I  believe  that  this  is  a  proposition  which 
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should  be  handled  by  the  County  Medical  So 
ciety.  Although  I  wouldn't  split  fees  for  any 
thing  as  long  as  it  is  frowned  upon,  I  don't 
hesitate  to  say  that  many  a  time  I  feel  like  giv 
ing  the  man  who  sends  me  a  case  some  substan 
tial  return.  Lots  of  times  I  know  he  needs  it 
and  that  he  would  be  a  better  doctor  if  he  were 
free  from  financial  worry.  Now  the  County 
Society  could  easily  get  through  a  ruling  that 
in  every  surgical  case  the  physician  who  refers 
the  case  to  the  surgeon  is  entitled  to,  say  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  surgical  fee.  This  ruling 
of  the  Society  should  be  published  broadcast 
until  every  layman  knows  it.  Do  you  think  the 
layman  would  object!  Do  you  think  anyone 
would  object  if  it  were  made  public  and  every 
thing  was  honest  and  aboveboard?  And  there 
is  another  side  to  this  question.  At  present  a 
certain  amount  of  surgical  work  goes  to  un 
skilled  surgeons  simply  because  they  do  give  a 
rake-off.  What  do  you  suppose  would  happen 
after  such  a  ruling  was  passed?  The  doctors 
who  indulge  in  this  practice  now  would  send  their 
cases  to  the  skilled  surgeons.  You  and  I,  Dr. 
Armstrong,  don't  need  any  change.  But  you 
and  I  have  to  admit  that  patients  would  get  a 
squarer  deal  from  us  than  they  do  from  many 
doctors  who  are  indulging  in  fee  splitting  now." 
"That's  a  pretty  good  argument,  Snaith," 
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said  Armstrong.  "I  don't  know  just  how  to 
answer  it." 

"I  know  a  good  way  to  answer  it,"  I  said 
eagerly.  ''Why  don't  you  put  this  proposition 
before  the  County  Society!" 

"I'll  do  it,"  exclaimed  Dr.  Armstrong  em 
phatically. 

We  calmed  down  after  this  argument  and 
talked  of  other  things  until  it  was  time  for  our 
guests  to  go. 

As  Evelyn  and  I  were  going  to  bed  I  said : 

"Well,  how  do  you  like  my  friend  Aronson, 
Ev?" 

"Want  me  to  make  a  prediction,  John?"  she 
asked. 

"Yes." 

"He's  going  to  be  a  top-notcher  some  day." 

"I'll  say  so,"  I  answered. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

OX    SPEXDING  AXD  SAVIXG   MOXEY.       A   NEW 
INVENTION 

THE  end  of  the  first  year  had  come  around. 
I  was  anxious  to  balance  up  accounts,  so 
Evelyn  and  I  stayed  home  one  evening  to 
look  over  the  books  and  check  up. 

4 'We  haven't  done  so  worse,"  I  said  to  her 
at  the  dinner  table  that  night.  "I  don't  know 
just  how  much  I  Ve  made,  but  I  am  sure  it's  way 
above  the  average.  I  was  looking  over  some  sta 
tistics  the  other  day  and  saw  that  in  a  canvass 
of  Princeton  graduates  who  had  been  out  of  col 
lege  ten  years  it  was  found  out  that  the  average 
income  of  the  doctors  was  between  three  and 
four  thousand  dollars.  Of  course  many  of  these 
men  have  been  out  in  practice  only  a  few  years. 
After  they  left  college  they  went  to  a  medical 
school  and  most  of  them  spent  two  years  in  a 
hospital.  Who  do  you  suppose  made  the  most 
money?" 

"Who?"  asked  Evelyn. 

"Brokers!  Of  course  that's  easy  to  explain. 
Most  of  those  who  went  into  the  brokerage  busi- 
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ness  were  well  off  before  and  fell  into  a  soft 
snap." 

"I  wonder  what  the  average  doctor  makes 
the  first  year,  John, ' '  said  Evelyn. 

" There  isn't  one  out  of  a  hundred  who  makes 
a  thousand  dollars  the  first  year.  A  man  in  any 
other  business  can  take  on  a  side  line  to  help 
out.  The  doctor  can't." 

We  went  into  the  office.  I  got  out  my  day 
book  and  my  ledger  cards.  The  day  book 
showed  at  the  end  of  each  month  just  how  much 
money  I  had  reckoned  I  had  made  and  how 
much  I  had  taken  in  in  cash.  It  didn't  reckon 
how  much  I  had  owing  to  me  each  month.  That 
was  on  my  cards  and  in  a  special  book  in  which 
I  entered  every  settlement  made  by  check  or 
cash  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

My  day-book  showed  that  I  had  taken  in  $800 
in  cash.  My  ledger  book  (or  special  book) 
showed  that  I  had  collected  $2,640  in  bills  sent 
out.  In  other  words,  all  that  was  owing  me 
was  $362. 

"That's  great,"  exclaimed  Evelyn.  "I 
wouldn't  have  believed  it  possible  that  you  had 
made  so  much.  Thirty-eight  hundred  and  two 
dollars!" 

"No,  dear,  not  thirty-eight  hundred  and  two 
dollars,  but  thirty-four  hundred  and  forty  dol 
lars.  A  man  shouldn't  count  what  he  hasn't 
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collected.  The  money  is  never  yours  until  you 
get  it.  But  I  consider  that  less  than  ten  per 
cent  of  deferred  bills  is  pretty  good." 

"How  old  are  those  bills ?"  asked  Evelyn. 

"Most  of  them  are  so  old  that  I  hate  to  think 
of  it.  Take  John  Harden 's  account,  for  instance. 
Ho 's  owed  me  twenty  dollars  for  six  months. ' ' 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  I" 

"I'm  going  to  get  after  him  with  both  feet 
P.  D.  Q.  I'm  going  to  hand  over  every  account 
over  four  months  old  to  a  collector  whom  Dr. 
Armstrong  referred  to  me.  He  says  that  a  man 
who  doesn't  pay  his  bill  will  never  come  in  to 
see  you  again  until  he  does.  Of  one  thing  I'm 
sure — I  don't  want  any  dead  beats. " 

"You've  told  me  how  much  you've  made, 
John  dear,"  said  Evelyn  smiling  sweetly,  "but 
how  much  have  you  saved?" 

"My  bank  balance  is  so  thin,  my  dear,  that  I 
hate  to  think  of  it.  Last  month  I  had  twenty- 
two  dollars  left,  and  this  month  is  just  about  as 
bad.  It's  a  wonder  that  the  bank  keeps  me  at 
all.  I  told  Carlton,  the  cashier,  that  the  other 
day.  He  laughed  and  said  that  I  would  be  worth 
while  to  them  some  day.  I  suppose  I  have  to 
take  their  word  for  it.  But  what  care  we,  honey? 
We've  weathered  the  storm  somehow,  and  we'll 
weather  it  some  more.  I'm  not  going  to  worry." 
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''But  I  can't  help  worrying,  John.  Have  you 
paid  off  anything  on  your  equipment  yet?" 

'  *  Yep !  Twenty-five  dollars  a  month,  and  then 
I  've  bought  twenty-five  dollars  worth  more.  I  'm 
not  worrying  about  that. ' ' 

''Have  you  paid  the  debt  you  owe  to  Uncle 
Jack?" 

" No,  but  he's  not  worrying  about  it,  so  why 
should  I?" 

* '  But  I  worry,  John.  I  won 't  be  satisfied  un 
til  you  pay  off  Uncle  Jack,  anyway.  Try  to  save 
enough  money  to  pay  him,  will  you,  Boysy?" 

I  assured  her  that  I  would  and  then  I  began 
to  scheme  out  for  the  second  year. 

"The  first  thing  we  have  to  do,  darling,"  I 
said,  "  is  to  look  for  a  bigger  apartment." 

Evelyn  blushed  prettily. 

"I  don't  suppose  we  can  fit  in  a  larger  family 
here,  can  we?  Oh,  John,  when  I  think  of  that 
time  I  don't  know  whether  joy  or  fear  is  upper 
most  in  me.  Sometimes  I  dread  it  so.  And  yet 
if  we  didn't  have  a  baby  I  don't  think  life  would 
be  worth  while. ' ' 

I  leaned  over  and  kissed  Evelyn  and  closed  my 
business  books  for  the  night.  I  was  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  money  I  had  made, 
but  I  was  a  trifle  upset  when  I  thought  over 
things  and  realized  that  I  had  spent  every  cent 
I  had  made  and  still  owed  close  to  a  thousand 
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dollars.  I  began  thinking  over  my  definite  obli 
gations,  such  as  rent  and  housekeeping  in  a 
larger  apartment,  insurance,  society  dues,  pay 
ments  on  the  lots  I  bought,  baby  things  and  the 
money  I  owed  Uncle  Jack.  I  resolved  that  an 
other  year  would  see  me  free  from  debt — that 
is,  if  I  made  the  money  I  thought  I  ought  to 
make.  I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  what  Dr. 
Armstrong  had  said  to  me  one  day : 

"Be  careful  how  you  spend  your  money, 
Snaith,"  he  said.  "Don't  be  niggardly,  but 
don't  spend  your  money  before  you  are  sure  you 
can  meet  your  obligations.  A  doctor,  more  than 
any  other  man,  has  to  bank  on  his  future.  He 
ought  to  spend  all  the  money  he  can  on  anything 
that  will  help  him  in  his  practice.  But  avoid 
debt  as  much  as  possible.  Perhaps  I  am  a  bad 
one  to  preach,  for  it  took  me  years  to  get  ahead 
of  my  bank  account  so  that  I  could  decently  save. 
If  it  came  to  a  question  of  giving  a  dime  or  a 
quarter  to  a  poor  fellow,  I  always  gave  him  the 
quarter  because  I  felt  that  he  needed  it  more 
than  I  did.  I'm  not  sorry  that  I  did  it  either, 
because  it  has  kept  me  thinking  right  toward 
people  who  are  less  fortunate  than  I  am.  That 
way  of  thinking  has  helped  me  a  great  deal  in 
my  practice,  too.  You'd  be  surprised  to  see  how 
many  cases  I've  got  from  men  whom,  appar 
ently,  I  have  treated  right.  I  was  always  popu- 
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lar  with  the  butcher,  the  grocer  and  the  candle 
stick  maker. 

"  What  I  want  to  impress  upon  you,  Snaith,  is 
never  to  run  so  far  behind  your  bank  account 
that  you  can't  see  your  way  clear  to  pay  your 
debts  when  they  fall  due.  If  a  man  owes  you 
money  for  more  than  a  month  or  two,  what  do 
you  think  of  him?  Well,  if  you  owe  the  other 
man,  he  sizes  you  up  the  same  way.  It's  much 
nicer  to  feel  that  you  can  borrow  money  if  you 
want  to  than  to  borrow  it.  You'll  be  surprised 
to  see  how  your  expenses  will  amount  up  if  you 
don't  take  a  hold  on  yourself.  If  you  are  ever 
in  hard  straights  come  to  me. ' ' 

The  next  day  the  bomb  dropped.  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  Uncle  Jack : 

DEAR  JOHN: 

I  regret  very  much  to  have  to  ask  you  to  do  something  to 
settle  your  debt  to  me  which  has  run  on  for  a  year.  I  have 
kept  your  demand  note  in  the  safe.  I  didn't  want  to  embar 
rass  you  by  presenting  it  at  the  bank. 

I  wouldn't  be  pressing  you  at  this  time  if  it  were  not  that 
business  has  been  extremely  bad  during  the  past  year  and  I 
don't  know  where  to  turn  for  money.  Things  may  be  better 
later  on  but  that  don 't  help  you  or  me  now. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  arrange  with  your  bank  to  loan 
you  the  money.  They  will  discount  your  notes  and  you  can 
pay  them  off  gradually. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible,  as  this  mat- 
ter  is  urgent,  I  am,  Fondlyj 

UNCLE  JACK. 
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For  u  moment,  after  reading  this  letter,  I  felt 
lost.  I  hastily  rushed  over  to  the  bank  to  see 
what  I  could  do.  I  told  Carlton  my  predicament 
and  asked  his  advice. 

4 'Can't  you  lay  your  hands  on  five  hundred 
dollars/"  he  asked. 

"I  wouldn't  be  here  if  I  could,"  I  answered 
tartly. 

44 1  don't  see  just  what  we  can  do  for  you,  Doc 
tor,"  he  said.  "If  1  had  the  money  I'd  be  glad 
to  make  you  a  personal  loan,  but  I  can't  give  you 
the  bank's  money  without  any  securities.  Got 
any?" 

*  *  Xaiy  a  one. ' ' 

' '  That 's  bad.  There 's  only  one  other  way  out 
of  it.  If  you  can  get  some  reputable  business 
man  to  indorse  your  note,  we  could  take  that  in. " 

"I  hate  to  ask  anyone  to  indorse  a  note  for 
me.  I'd  hate  to  do  it  for  anyone  else." 

"It  is  only  a  small  amount,  Snaith.  Your 
future  is  good  and  one  of  your  business  friends 
ought  to  be  willing  to  help  you  out.  It  isn't  a 
bad  thing  to  borrow  money  from  your  bank— 
and  pay  it  back  again.  The  bank  gets  into  the 
habit  of  loaning  you  money." 

I  left  the  bank  in  a  quandary.  I  simply  didn't 
know  what  to  do,  where  to  turn.  I  cussed  my 
self  good  and  plenty  for  not  trying  to  save  some 
money.  There  was  no  reason  why  Uncle  Jack 
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shouldn't  ask  for  his  money.  Nevertheless,  I 
couldn't  help  a  feeling  of  resentment  that  he 
should  jump  on  me  like  a  ton  of  bricks  just  as  I 
was  getting  on  my  feet.  There  wasn't  anything 
to  do  but  get  the  money. 

When  I  got  home  I  told  Evelyn  all  my 
troubles. 

"I  wouldn't  worry  so  much  if  I  were  you, 
darling,"  she  said  to  me  consolingly.  "Of 
course  I  wish  you  had  saved  the  money  so  that 
you  could  pay  this  debt.  It  must  be  paid,  and 
that's  all  there  is  about  it." 

"But  where  the  devil  is  the  money  coming 
from?"  I  asked  querulously. 

"No  trouble  about  that,  dear.  Thank  Heav 
ens  I  have  a  neat  little  bank  account  of  my  own. 
You  remember  my  wanting  to  loan  you  some 
money  before  we  were  married?  Thank  the 
Lord  I've  kept  it  in  the  savings  bank  drawing 
three  per  cent.  It's  all  yours,  John." 

I  brightened  up  considerably. 

"You  certainly  are  an  angel,  Ev,"  I  said  feel 
ingly.  "I  don't  want  to  take  your  money.  I'll 
bet  you  saved  it  up  for  baby  things." 

The  tears  welled  up  in  Evelyn's  eyes. 

"Anything  I  have  is  yours,  John,"  she  said 
sweetly.  "The  baby  can  wait.  He'll  look  very 
nice  in  a  wash  basket  and  I'll  make  some  dresses 
for  him.  Don 't  you  worry  about  the  baby. ' ' 
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"I  won't  take  your  money,  Ev  dear,  but  I'll 
toll  you  what  I'll  do.  Now  that  I  know  that  I 
can  have  it,  I'll  borrow  the  money  at  the  bank. 
Mr.  Everett,  dad's  friend,  \vill  indorse  a  note 
for  me,  I'm  sure,  and  now  I  feel  that  I  can  ask 
him  to  do  it,  for  you  and  I  will  give  him  your 
bank  book  for  security,  see!  We'll  make  the 
note  out  for  four  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  I'll  pay  off  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars  and 
renew  it  again,  and  so  on  until  I  have  it  all  paid 
off.  You  see,  the  difference  is,  Ev,  that  this 
way  I  '11  have  to  save  something  to  pay  it  off.  If 
I  borrowed  the  money  from  you  I'd  probably 
take  my  time  to  give  it  back.  Anyway,  Carlton 
said  it  was  a  good  thing  to  borrow  money  from 
the  bank." 

"I'm  satisfied  to  have  you  do  it  any  way  you 
wish,  John,"  Evelyn  said.  "But  please  don't 
worry  over  money  matters  if  you  can  help  it, 
dear.  I  always  feel  that  if  a  doctor's  mind  is 
filled  with  trouble,  he  can't  do  justice  to  his 
patients." 

"Right  as  usual,"  I  exclaimed.  "You're  a 
great  little  helper,  Ev.  There's  no  doubt  about 
it  that  a  good  little  wife  like  you  is  a  valuable 
asset.  You've  made  me  feel  like  a  different 
man.  When  I  got  that  letter  from  Uncle  Jack 
this  morning  I  felt  that  we  were  at  the  end  of 
our  tether.  I  hated  to  borrow  from  Peter  to 
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pay  Paul,  yet  I  saw  no  way  out  of  it  until  you 
stepped  in.  I  '11  go  down  town  now  and  see  what 
I  can  do  with  Mr.  Everett.  Give  me  your  bank 
book,  dear." 

So,  with  Evelyn's  bank-book  in  my  inside 
pocket  I  went  down  to  see  Mr.  Everett.  I  ex 
plained  the  whole  situation  to  him  and  told  him 
that  I  didn't  want  to  ask  him  to  indorse  my  note 
without  any  security  and  so  I  had  brought  the 
bank  book  with  me. 

' '  I  '11  do  it  for  you  gladly,  John, ' '  he  said  cor 
dially,  "although  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  in 
dorsing  notes,  and  if  this  were  for  a  big  amount, 
I'm  afraid  you  would  have  to  look  elsewhere. 
Indorsing  notes  is  a  very  bad  habit  and  I  want 
you  to  promise  me  that  you  will  never  do  it  for 
anybody.  Rather  give  them  the  money  if  you 
have  it.  I  remember  the  time  when  I  had  just 
started  in  business  and  needed  every  cent  of 
capital  I  had.  One  of  my  dearest  friends,  a  fel 
low  I  had  known  from  school  days,  came  to  me 
with  a  plausible  story.  He  had  a  going  business 
in  another  town  and  needed  a  thousand  dollars 
to  tide  him  over  until  the  Christmas  holidays. 
He  told  me  he  didn't  want  to  borrow  money 
from  me  because  he  knew  I  needed  all  the  capital 
I  had,  but  he  thought  I  wouldn  't  mind  indorsing 
his  note  for  three  months.  He  was  as  sure  I 
would  be  safe  as  I  was  that  the  moon  revolved 
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around  the  earth.  I  indorsed  his  note.  At  the 
end  of  three  months  his  note  came  due  and  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  His  business  had 
been  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  before  he  spoke 
to  me,  and  he  knew  it.  I  was  held  responsible 
for  the  money.  Can  you  imagine  my  predica 
ment?  I  hardly  had  enough  money  to  run  my 
own  business,  and  I  had  to  pay  that  note  or  go  to 
the  wall.  Only  my  good  business  credit  saved 
me,  and  a  few  bonds  I  had  put  aside  for  a  rainy 
day. 

"I've  never  indorsed  a  note  since  without 
being  given  some  security.  It  was  an  excellent 
lesson,  and  a  cheap  one,  as  I  have  found  out 
since  then.  I  '11  put  Evelyn 's  bank-book  away  in 
the  safe.  I '11  give  you  a  year  to  redeem  it. " 

1  left  him  to  go  up  to  the  bank  to  see  Carlton. 
When  I  told  him  that  Mr.  P>erett,  of  the  well 
known  firm  of  Frank  Everett  &  Sons,  was 
going  to  indorse  my  note,  he  seemed  more  than 
satisfied.  He  helped  me  to  make  out  the  note. 
By  the  following  day  I  had  four  hundred  and 
ninety  dollars  placed  to  my  credit.  I  immedi 
ately  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Uncle  Jack, 
enclosing  him  a  check  for  five  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars,  the  thirty  dollars  being  the  inter 
est  at  six  per  cent  for  the  year. 

It's  funny  how  all  your  troubles  come  at  one 
time.  No  sooner  had  I  begun  to  pat  myself  on 
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the  back  because  of  my  wonderful  success  than 
my  practice  fell  off  to  almost  nothing.  For  a 
week  I  sat  in  my  office,  day  after  day,  chewing 
the  wood  off  a  lead  pencil.  The  less  professional 
work  I  had  to  do,  the  less  I  felt  like  doing  any 
thing.  The  medical  magazines  didn't  interest 
me,  I  didn't  feel  like  writing,  I  was  just  gener 
ally  groggy.  I  kept  going  over  my  cases  to  see 
if  I  had  made  any  mistake  anywhere,  whereby^ 
I  could  have  gotten  a  black  eye.  But  as  far  as 
I  knew,  my  cases  had  been  uniformly  successful. 
I  couldn't  account  for  it.  That  week  I  made  less 
money  than  I  had  made  the  first  week  in  prac 
tice.  It  certainly  was  very  discouraging. 

As  if  this  wasn't  enough,  some  cotton  caught 
on  fire  in  my  office  and  a  merry  blaze  started, 
which  I  had  great  difficulty  in  putting  out.  Some 
of  my  books  were  damaged  and  some  of  the  fur 
niture  scorched.  Of  course,  I  hadn't  had  sense 
enough  to  take  out  any  fire  insurance,  which 
would  have  cost  only  a  few  dollars. 

That  night  Evelyn  complained  of  feeling  sick. 
She  vomited  a  good  deal  and  when  I  put  her  to 
bed  I  found  that  her  temperature  was  103°.  I 
sent  for  Dr.  Crawford,  who  had  been  taking  care 
of  her.  After  he  had  examined  her  thoroughly 
he  came  into  the  office  to  talk  matters  over 
with  me. 

"Better  be  careful  of  her,  old  man,"  he  said. 
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1  'She  ought  to  stay  in  bed  for  a  time.  We'll 
send  for  Miss  Stockdale  to  take  care  of  her. 
She's  an  excellent  nurse.  I  noticed  a  faint  trace 
of  albumin  in  her  urine  the  other  day.  I  think 
everything  is  going  to  turn  out  all  right,  but  we 
don't  want  to  take  any  chances  of  eclampsia." 

So  Evelyn  stayed  in  bed  while  I  moped  in  the 
office.  If  it  had  not  been  for  my  work  at  the 
clinic,  I  think  I  would  have  gone  crazy. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  woke  up,  I  took 
myself  in  hand  and  gave  myself  a  good  tongue 
lashing.  I  called  myself  every  name  on  the 
calendar  and  then  I  felt  better.  I  firmly  made 
up  my  mind  that  practice  or  no  practice,  I  was 
going  to  do  something  worth  while  that  day. 
In  a  moment  my  mind  flashed  back  to  the  inven 
tion  I  had  thought  of  months  before. 

How  a  man  will  procrastinate!  The  idea  of 
this  invention  had  been  in  my  mind,  more  or  less, 
for  months,  and  yet,  after  my  thought  on  it,  the 
first  day,  I  hadn't  oven  gone  so  far  as  to  plan  it 
out  on  paper.  I  had  had  plenty  of  time  to 
get  at  the  thing,  but  there  was  always  some 
silly  excuse  for  putting  it  off.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  most  people  have  a  habit  of  doing  things 
that  way,  with  the  result  that  someone  else  gets 
on  the  job  before  they  do  and  steals  their  thun 
der.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  a  good  idea  has 
gone  by  the  board  because  it  never  got  any 
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further  than  a  man's  brain.  Conceiving  an  idea 
is  one  thing;  working  it  out  is  another.  But 
once  the  idea  is  conceived,  the  matter  of  working 
it  out  ought  to  be  a  very  simple  matter.  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  of  Bromley  and  his  in 
vention — a  thing  so  simple  that  everyone  won 
dered  why  he  had  not  thought  it  out  before 
Bromley  did.  I  have  no  doubt  someone  else  did 
think  of  it  before  Bromley  did,  but  they  didn't 
have  the  pep  to  carry  it  through.  It  must  have 
been  the  same  with  the  conception  of  many  surgi 
cal  operations.  For  example,  Dr.  Nicholas  Senn 
was  the  great  pioneer  in  gynecology.  Yet  the 
operations  he  conceived,  he  worked  out  on  the 
negro  woman  under  his  care  and  the  other  fel 
low  didn't.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  a  man 
thought  of  a  bloodless  amputation  of  the  hip 
and  shoulder,  but  it  took  Dr.  John  Wyeth  to 
make  it  practical.  So  it  has  been  all  along  the 
line  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Now  I  felt  it  was 
up  to  me  to  do  my  part. 

I  drew  up  pencil  and  paper.  My  idea  was  to 
make  a  self-retaining  retractor  for  abdominal 
wounds  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  do  away 
with  so  many  assistants  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  of  a  better  inspection  of  the  operative 
field.  I  first  roughly  drew  out  sketches  of  vari 
ous  self-retaining  retractors  I  had  seen,  such  as 
the  one  used  for  mastoid  wounds  and  for  eye 
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operations.  Then  I  got  out  a  catalog  of  surgi 
cal  instruments  which  had  just  come  from  the 
Renown  Surgical  Instrument  Company  and  went 
through  it  carefully,  looking  over  illustrations 
of  .surgical  instruments  which  might  give  me  an 
idea.  I  decided  that  a  four-bladed  retractor  was 
necessary,  one  that  would  spread  the  sides  of 
the  wound  apart  and  at  the  same  time  would 
give  a  good  view  of  the  ends  of  the  wound,  too. 
It  was  comparatively  simple  to  work  out  the 
blades  of  the  instrument,  but  the  next  thing  was 
to  insert  a  set  of  springs  and  catches  so  that  the 
thing  would  automatically  open  as  far  as  one 
wished  and  at  the  same  time  stay  in  position. 
The  thing  had  to  work  for  small  as  wrell  as  large 
wounds  if  it  were  to  be  at  all  practical.  I  found 
an  illustration  of  a  mouth-gag,  which  decided 
the  matter  for  me.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  I 
had  my  invention  worked  out  on  paper.  How 
different  my  mental  attitude  toward  life  was! 
1  couldn't  believe  I  was  the  same  man,  who  had 
got  out  of  bed  that  morning,  feeling  that  the 
world  was  dead  set  against  him. 

Saying  a  hasty  good-bye  to  Evelyn  and  tell 
ing  Miss  Stockdale,  who  had  arrived  an  hour 
before,  that  I  would  be  back  shortly,  I  rushed 
down  to  the  Renown  Surgical  Instrument  Com 
pany  to  put  my  idea  before  them.  I  had  wasted 
months,  but  now  I  was  all  in  a  flurrv. 
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I  found  that  Mr.  Rodney  had  a  few  moments 
to  spare.  He  was  very  much  interested  in  what 
I  had  to  say. 

"A  great  idea,  Dr.  Snaith,"  he  said  enthusi 
astically.  "We  needed  just  something  of  this 
sort.  This  thing  will  make  a  great  hit.  I'll  get 
my  designers  on  it  right  away  and  let  you  hear 
from  me  as  soon  as  I  can.  This  ought  to  bring 
in  big  money.  We  had  better  get  a  patent  on  it 
as  soon  as  we  can. " 

"Do  you  think  we  ought  to  do  that?"  I  asked. 
"It  isn't  customary  to  patent  things  of  this 
kind." 

"That's  all  rot,"  said  Mr.  Hodney  heatedly. 
"If  you  and  I  work  this  thing  out  we  ought  to 
get  the  benefit  of  it.  Moreover,  if  we  don't  some 
one  else  will  come  along  with  an  inferior  article 
and  call  it  yours.  Not  only  will  this  ruin  your 
reputation,  but  it  might  do  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
Every  decent  surgical  instrument  ought  to  be 
patented." 

"If  you  feel  that  way  about  it,  go  ahead,"  I 
said. 

I  left  the  instrument  house  to  go  down  to  the 
hospital.  I  was  so  excited  that  it  was  all  I  could 
do  to  go  through  my  work  properly.  I  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief  when  the  clinic  was  over.  I  went 
to  seek  out  Dr.  Armstrong  to  tell  him  about  it. 
I  simply  had  to  tell  someone,  and  I  knew  that 
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he  was  the  one  person  I  could  trust  implicitly. 
I  found  him  in  the  operating  room,  scrubbing  up 
for  an  operation. 

"That's  a  good  idea,  Snaith,"  he  said,  after 
I  had  explained  the  invention  to  him  in  detail. 
"Wo  need  an  instrument  of  that  kind.  I'll  con- 
siderit  a  favor  if  you  will  let  me  be  the  first  one 
to  try  it." 

' '  You  bet  I  will ! "  I  said  emphatically.  < '  Did 
I  tell  you  that  Mr.  Rodney  wants  to  patent  it?" 

"Hm  !  Good  idea  that,  too.  Any  new  inven 
tion  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  patented.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  keep  the  inferior  instrument  maker 
from  getting  hold  of  it." 

"That's  just  what  Mr.  Rodney  said." 

"That's  all  right,  Snaith,"  went  on  Dr.  Arm 
strong,  "but  what  did  Mr.  Rodney  say  you  were 
going  to  get  out  of  it?  Is  he  going  to  give  you 
a  royalty?" 

"He  didn't  say.  Don't  suppose  he  expects  to. 
It  isn't  customary  is  it?" 

"Damn  the  custom,  Snaith.  You're  entitled 
to  a  royalty  if  he  patents  your  invention.  I've 
been  at  this  game  longer  than  you  have  and  take 
it  from  me  you're  a  blamed  fool  if  you  don't 
insist  on  getting  a  royalty.  Your  Mr.  Rodney 
is  going  to  make  up  his  mind  how  much  he  is 
going  to  charge  for  this  instrument  and  he  isn't 
going  to  make  it  any  cheaper  if  you  don't  take 
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what 's  coming  to  you.  If  he  did  make  it  cheaper, 
that  would  be  a  different  matter.  You  know  I 
have  invented  a  few  instruments  myself.  Most 
of  them  are  not  of  sufficient  value  to  patent,  but 
one  or  two  of  them  have  paid  me  a  fairly  decent 
income.  I  am  sure  if  you  asked  the  advice  of 
most  of  the  progressive  men  in  the  profession 
you  would  find  that  they  feel  the  same  way 
about  it  as  I  do." 

t '  I  '11  think  it  over,  Doctor, ' '  I  said,  laughingly. 
" Don't  want  to  buck  medical  precedent  too 
hard." 

"I  wouldn't  give  that  a  second's  thought.  A 
medical  man  doesn't  hesitate  to  take  his  royal 
ties  on  any  books  that  he  writes,  and  has  pub 
lished,  does  he?  It's  the  usual  thing  and  many 
a  man  gets  quite  a  few  hundred  dollars  that  way. 
There's  no  more  reason  why  a  man  shouldn't 
get  royalties  for  an  instrument  that  he  invents. 
The  primary  reasons  why  he  writes  or  invents 
isn't  to  make  money,  but  that's  no  reason  why 
he  shouldn't  get  the  share  of  the  profits  he's 
entitled  to.  You  insist  on  getting  that  royalty. 
Supposing  these  instruments  sell  for  twenty 
dollars  apiece.  There  ought  not  to  be  any 
trouble  selling  a  thousand  of  them.  That  means 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  You  ought  to  get  a 
ten  per  cent  royalty.  Two  thousand  dollars 
made  that  way  wouldn't  be  bad,  would  it?" 
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My  head  began  to  swim.  Of  course  I  had 
never  thought  of  making  money  on  the  thing. 
The  vision  of  a  possible  two  thousand  dollars 
was  too  much  for  me.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it  that  the  worst  that  could  happen  was 
that  I  could  make  enough  out  of  it  to  pay  off  my 
note  at  the  bank.  It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true. 
I  could  hardly  wait  to  get  home  to  Evelyn  to 
tell  her  about  it. 

I  heard  from  Mr.  Rodney  a  few  weeks  later. 
The  instrument  was  ideal. 

Dr.  Armstrong  tried  it  out  at  the  hospital.  It 
worked  to  perfection! 

The  Snaith  Self-retaining  Abdominal  Retrac 
tor  was  a  reality  at  last! 

Mr.  Rodney  had  agreed  to  give  me  a  ten  per 
cent  royalty ! 

I  spent  an  afternoon  with  Evelyn  getting  a 
line  on  a  white  enamelled  baby  carriage,  a 
wicker  crib,  a  mahogany  high  chair  and  about 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  baby  clothes.  On  the 
way  home  we  priced  a  nice  looking  sedan  car, 
which  w»>  thought  might  be  good  enough  for  the 
Snaith  family. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THE  REGENERATION   OF  BILL  FRANKLYN. 
AFTERMATH 

1WAS  busy  again  and  so  I  was  happy.  The 
days  passed  too  rapidly  to  suit  me.  I 
seemed  to  be  fired  with  a  soul-consuming 
ambition  to  work  twenty-five  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  My  office  hours  were  well  filled; 
I  had  enough  patients  in  the  hospital  to  suit  any 
young  surgeon  and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
I  received  an  announcement  from  the  hospital 
that  I  had  been  appointed  a  junior  surgeon.  I 
felt  that  this  was  a  great  step  in  the  right  direc 
tion  for,  if  I  lived  long  enough,  I  might  some  day 
step  into  Dr.  Armstrong's  shoes. 

Evelyn  was  well  again,  thank  God.  So  that 
worry  was  off  my  mind,  too.  Both  of  us  were 
longingly  looking  forward  to  the  Great  Day. 
We  had  made  up  our  minds  to  call  him  Junior. 
How  did  we  know  it  was  going  to  be  a  boy! 
That 's  a  secret. 

One  day  a  long  letter  came  from  Franklyn. 
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DF.AR  JOHN  : 

I  have  been  so  all-fired  busy  since  I  saw  you  last  that  I 
haven't  had  a  moment's  time  to  sit  down  and  write  you  a 
decent  letter.  That's  the  usual  excuse  that  one  offers  when 
he  doesn't  do  what  he  ought  to  do,  isn't  it  ?  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  old  man,  that  I  have  reserved  my  spare  moments 
for  Beatrice.  I  have  written  her  every  day  since  your  wed 
ding.  Writing  her  has  kept  my  mind  off  booze  considerably. 

I  know  you  are  going  to  be  dead  sick  of  this  letter  before 
I  finish.  J  feel  that  I  am  in  the  mood  for  writing  about  two 
or  three  hundred  pages,  most  of  which  would  be  filled  with 
Beatrice  and  what  I  think  of  her.  No,  that  isn't  all.  I'd 
have  to  fill  many  pages  telling  you  what  she  has  done  for  this 
numbskull  who  had  to  awaken  to  a  realization  that,  after  all, 
there  was  some  good  in  him  anyway. 

Johnny  boy,  I  am  a  c-h-a-n-g-e-d  man.  You  wouldn't 
know  me.  I  am  just  the  same  outside,  to  the  unobserving 
individual,  but  inside,  1  don't  know  myself.  I  go  to  church 
on  Sundays!  What  do  you  think  of  that?  And  I  teach  a 
class  in  Sunday  School.  What  do  you  think  of  that?  I'm 
so  all-fired  decent  that  I'm  afraid  to  look  into  my  own  closet 
for  fear  I'll  see  the  skeleton  what  was  once  me  and  be  afraid 
of  it. 

1  don't  know  where  to  begin  so  I  guess  I  had  better  begin 
at  the  beginning  and  tell  you  that  I  arrived  safely  in  this 
burg,  with  a  breath  as  pure  as  the  summer  air  and  a  mind 
full  of  the  most  beautiful  thoughts — which  means  I  was 
thinking  of  Beatrice. 

I  no  sooner  stepped  off  the  train  than  I  determined  to  put 
my  house  in  order.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  resign  from 
the  City  Club  and  join  the  Country  Club  of  whose  joys  I  had 
partaken  once  or  twice  when  my  legs  were  steady  enough  for 
a  game  of  golf.  After  that  I  went  to  see  the  minister  to 
whom  I  unfolded  the  story  of  my  past  life  and  to  whom  I 
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promised  that  from  now  on  I  wanted  to  be  a  good  boy.  He 
promised  to  help  me  and  immediately  clapped  a  promise  on 
me  to  attend  church  regularly  every  Sunday,  rain  or  shine. 

During  the  following  week,  I  made  an  inventory  of  the 
office.  I  found  that  my  liabilities  were  far  in  excess  of  my 
assets,  which  consisted  mainly  of  a  full  store  of  booze  bottles, 
empty  and  otherwise,  a  box  full  of  poker  chips  and  two  or 
three  decks  of  cards.  There  were  a  few  odds  and  ends  of 
medicines  and  a  few  untouched  surgical  instruments.  I  de 
termined  right  then  and  there  to  get  rid  of  most  of  my  assets. 
I  didn't  even  give  them  to  the  janitor.  I  poured  the  booze 
down  the  sink,  broke  the  empty  and  emptied  bottles  and 
burned  the  cards  and  chips  in  a  specially  made  fire  which 
smelled  to  the  people  upstairs  as  though  I  were  brewing  a 
special  kind  of  medicine.  Dramatic,  isn't  it? 

My  first  sermon  at  church  settled  me  right  then  and 
there.  It  was  something  about  loving  thy  neighbor  and  cast 
ing  temptation  to  the  devil.  Right  in  line  with  my  thoughts. 
After  the  sermon,  the  minister  took  me  round  and  intro 
duced  me  to  all  the  decent  folks  of  the  community  and, 
strange  to  say,  I  didn't  meet  one  of  my  old  friends  in  the 
whole  bunch.  I  was  immediately  asked  to  dine  with  Mrs.  So- 
and-So,  who  had  a  marriageable  daughter  and  didn  't  know 
about  Beatrice.  Then  invitations  from  other  decent  people 
came  pouring  in  until  I  hardly  see  any  of  the  old  crowd 
except  as  patients. 

That's  a  funny  thing,  isn't  it?  Here  I  had  been  in  this 
town  for  months  and  couldn't  make  a  go  of  it.  The  people 
I  met  thought  I  was  a  jolly  good  fellow,  apparently,  but 
hardly  a  one  came  'round  to  see  me  professionally.  Why, 
do  you  know,  old  man,  when  they  were  getting  over  their 
night's  souse,  they'd  go  and  consult  another  doctor  for  a 
bracer?  I  don't  think  they  ever  thought  of  me  as  a  doctor. 
I  was  too  damned  good  a  poker  player.  There  I  go  cussing ! 
The  church  has  got  a  lot  to  do  for  me  yet. 
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But  you  ought  to  see  how  they  come  to  dear,  good  old 
Dot-tor  Bill  Franklyn  now.  You  would  be  filled  with  joy. 
They  don't  seem  to  resent  my  change  of  front.  In  fact, 
they  seem  to  respect  ine  for  it  and  send  their  wives  and 
daughters  and  sweethearts  and  children,  too.  I  greet  them 
all  with  a  smile,  a  clean  suit  and  a  shiny  pair  of  shoes.  They 
seem  to  like  me,  especially  the  kiddies.  Once  upon  a  time  I 
told  you  that  I  was  disgusted  because  I  rarely  saw  a  patient. 
Now  they  come  by  twos  and  threes  and  I  know  you  will  be 
surprised,  old  man  Johnny  Snaith,  when  1  tell  you  that  my 
time  is  so  taken  up  professionally  that  I  hardly  have  a  mo 
ment  to  play  a  game  of  golf,  and  as  for  evening  engage 
ments — well,  I  manage  to  get  a  bite  to  eat  for  nothing,  and 
then  have  to  run  off  to  make  calls  almost  every  evening. 

Remember  that  this  metamorphosis  has  taken  place  in  the 
short  space  of  four  months.  I  can't  realize  it  yet.  The  tonic 
of  success  has  taken  the  place  of  the  tonic  of  booze  and 
doesn't  leave  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  I  don't  want  to  brag 
too  much,  but  won't  you  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
took  in  six  hundred  in  cash — all  cash — last  month?  That's 
going  some,  isn  't  it  ?  And  the  best  of  it  is,  I  have  a  fair 
amount  of  it  left.  You  know  it  doesn't  cost  much  to  live 
here,  especially  if  you  cut  out  the  excess  entertainment,  like 
drink  and  cards. 

I've  learned  that  I've  got  one  thing  I  didn't  think  I  had 
and  that  is  TACT  in  big  letters.  I  suppose  you  naturally 
knew  you  had  it,  but  you  know  I've  always  been  pretty  much 
of  a  blunderer  and  had  my  say  no  matter  what  the  other 
person  thought.  It  didn't  hurt  me  much  when  1  didn't 
amount  to  much,  but  I've  found  out  that  one  has  to  be  fear 
fully  careful  in  a  small  town  like  this.  I  don't  dare  to  hurt 
anyone's  feelings  and  what  is  more  important,  I  have  to  be 
careful  to  separate  the  intimate  lives  of  my  patients  so  that 
I  don't  tell  Mrs.  Jones  that  Mr.  Ilenrv  was  in  to  see  me  this 
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morning  to  have  his  head  cleared  up  and  so  that  I  don't  tell 
Mr.  Blue  that  Mrs.  Blue  and  Mr.  Brown  were  having  a  com 
fortable  tete-a-tete  in  my  waiting  room  one  afternoon  for 
over  an  hour  while  waiting  for  me.  I  saw  the  lady  get  up 
from  the  arm  of  his  chair,  I  did. 

I'm  going  to  tell  you  a  funny  one.  I  was  out  to  dinner  the 
other  night  at  a  Mrs.  Fairbairn's.  Very  correct  people  there. 
I  don't  know  how  the  subject  came  about,  but  somehow  we 
got  talking  about  children  and  the  limitation  of  offspring. 
It  was  a  dangerous  subject,  but  they  were  all  staid  married 
people.  I  mentioned  that  there  was  a  society  in  New  York 
which  was  attempting  to  spread  propaganda  on  the  subject. 
Immediately  someone  asked  me  if  I  believed  in  that  kind  of 
rot.  I  said  I  did  to  a  certain  extent.  For  a  few  moments 
there  was  almost  a  riot  in  that  small  circle.  A  bomb  couldn't 
have  created  more  disturbance.  I  saw  that  everyone  was 
against  me  so  I  kept  my  mouth  shut.  You  know  there  are 
distinct  differences  of  opinion  in  the  various  part  of  this 
country  and  the  wise  one  is  the  man  who  seeks  cover  when 
he  finds  that  he  is  going  against  local  public  opinion.  The 
minister  almost  blew  off  the  ceiling.  Mrs.  Fairbairn  said  so 
many  unkind  things  about  the  anticonceptionists  that  there 
was  no  chance  in  the  world  for  them  in  that  town ;  Mr.  James, 
a  prominent  lawyer,  judicially  cut  them  to  smithereens,  and 
Mrs.  Peabody  opened  her  jaws  so  far  in  amazement  that  any 
such  thing  should  be  thought  of,  that  I  thought  I  was  going 
to  have  a  surgical  operation  right  there. 

When  opinion  was  so  set  against  me,  as  I  said,  I  kept  my 
mouth  shut,  although  you  and  I  know  that  the  majority  of 
intelligent  people  do  limit  the  number  of  their  offspring. 
It  is  only  the  poor  and  ignorant  who  don't  know  how  or  are 
too  lazy  to  take  any  precautionary  measures. 

Now,  here's  the  joke.  The  next  morning  my  waiting  room 
was  filled.  Mrs.  Fairbairn  was  there.  Mrs.  James  was 
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there.  Mr.  James  sent  her.  Mrs.  Peabody  was  there.  It 
seemed  to  me  the  whole  town  was  there.  And  what  do  you 
suppose  each  and  everyone  of  them  wanted?  I  solemnly 
swear  that  each  and  everyone  of  them  wanted  to  know  if  I 
knew  of  any  way  of  limiting  their  number  of  offspring. 
Pretty  good,  isn't  it? 

I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  happy  and  contented  I  am. 
I  wanted  to  write  you  pages  about  Beatrice  and  my  plans. 
You  certainly  deserve  to  know  them  if  anybody  does.  But 
I've  written  enough  already  to  acquaint  you  with  the  fact 
that  I  ain't  the  same  old  Bill.  I'm  a  better  Bill,  a  Bill  you'll 
be  proud  to  know  and  shako  by  the  hand.  It's  all  your  fault 
and  Evelyn's  fault  and  Beatrice's  fault. 

Beatrice  and  I  have  decided  on  June.  I  expect  you  to  give 
the  villain — meaning  me — away,  and  for  the  Lord's  sake, 
don't  fumble  for  the  ring.  I'll  be  nervous  enough. 

My  love  to  you  both. 

Fondly, 

BILL. 

AFTERMATH 

AH  I  look  over  these  pages,  five  years  later,  I 
am  content  to  feel  that  my  experience  of  the 
first  months  in  practice  are  very  little  different 
from  those  of  other  men.  Every  man  has  to 
pass  through  the  embryo  stage  of  medical  prac 
tice  and  often  his  future  depends  on  the  way  he 
manages  things  in  the  beginning.  Of  course  I 
consider  myself  particularly  fortunate  in  hav 
ing  had  a  friend  like  Dr.  Armstrong  who,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  has  become  dearer  to  me  each  year. 
As  I  have  reaped,  so  have  I  sowed,  and  I  now 
feel  that,  providing  I  can  keep  my  health  (over 
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which  I  have  not  supreme  control)  and  my 
morals  (over  which  I  have  full  control),  I  shall 
have  little  difficulty  in  gaining  that  success  which 
I  desire  so  much. 

Our  little  boy — John  Junior,  of  course — has  a 
little  sister  now.  He  is  four  years  old  and  has 
assumed  a  certain  proprietorship  over  the  baby, 
who  is  nine  months  old.  He  tells  me  he  is  going 
to  be  a  doctor.  And  I  believe  he  is.  He  has  his 
boy  dolls  and  horses  and  dogs  all  bandaged  up 
with  real  gauze  underneath  the  bandages.  I  have 
admonished  him  against  going  into  the  office,  but 
his  natural  curiosity  makes  him  disobey  when  I 
am  not  looking. 

Evelyn  is  just  as  sweet  as  she  ever  was.  She 
constantly  helps  me  out  with  her  good  advice 
and  manages  to  help  me  spend  my  income  in  a 
good  old  wifely  fashion.  I  would  not  have  it 
otherwise,  for  I  hate  to  see  a  dowdy  doctor's 
wife.  She  ought  to  advance  with  her  husband 
and  she  ought  to  have  the  right  to  spend  his 
money. 

The  second  year  we  managed  to  get  out  of 
debt.  Practice  more  than  doubled  itself  and  the 
income  from  my  invention  put  another  two 
thousand  dollars  in  the  bank.  I  managed  to  buy 
a  few  bonds,  increased  my  insurance  and  took 
out  some  accident  and  health  insurance.  Evelyn 
and  I  agreed  that  I  should  give  her  a  certain 
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percentage  of  the  profits.  I  felt  that  she  had  as 
many  hardships  as  I  did  and  that  she  was  en 
titled  to  a  decent  income  if  I  made  it.  I  think 
too  many  doctors  make  a  mistake  by  begrudging 
their  wives.  Marriage  ought  to  be  considered 
a  partnership  and  whatever  belongs  to  the  hus 
band  ought  to  belong  to  the  wife.  Of  course  it 
might  happen  that  a  wife  would  take  advantage 
of  her  husband,  but  such  a  thing  couldn't  occur 
between  Evelyn  and  myself.  And  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  whatever  money  has  been 
saved  has  been  the  money  I  have  given  Evelyn. 
She  says  it's  hers!  It  isn't!  It's  ours.  That's 
only  a  wifely  way  of  putting  things. 

Wo  get  away  from  medicine  once  in  a  while. 
It's  a  good  thing  to  do  that.  We  try  to  get 
among  people  where  we  can't  talk  shop  all  the 
time.  Many  doctors  become  fearfully  narrow- 
minded  and  their  wives  take  a  back  seat  in  the 
corner,  bored  to  death  by  hearing  the  same  old 
talk  over  and  over  again.  It's  all  wrong.  The 
big  doctor  tries  to  get  away  from  himself  and 
his  work  once  in  a  while.  He  plays  bridge,  he 
plays  golf  or  tennis,  he  goes  to  the  opera  or 
theatre,  he  visits  friends  and  if  he  wants  to  make 
the  most  of  himself  he  takes  on  some  outside 
hobby,  like  raising  mushrooms  or  truck  farm 
ing.  Isn't  it  strange  that  the  most  successful 
doctors  are  those  who  have  the  most  time;  to  do 
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the  things  they  want  to  do  outside  of  medicine? 
One  of  my  friends  is  an  artist,  another  writes 
short  stories,  another  has  ambitions  to  go  into 
opera. 

Dr.  Armstrong  is  still  hale  and  hearty.  He 
is  now  the  director  of  one  of  our  large  hospitals 
and  has  whispered  in  my  ear  that  I  am  slated  for 
one  of  the  jobs  under  him.  He  is  much  happier 
now,  for  Mrs.  Armstrong  is  well  enough  to  live 
with  him.  She's  a  charming,  beautiful  woman. 
Evelyn  and  I  dine  with  them  often. 

Jacob  Aronson  has  moved  up  in  my  neighbor 
hood.  He  has  improved  remarkably  in  every 
way.  His  wife  comes  over  with  their  children 
once  in  a  while  in  the  afternoon  and  often,  in  the 
evening,  he  and  I  smoke  a  pipe  together.  He's 
a  wonderfully  companionable  fellows  He  plays 
the  violin  magnificently  and  frequently  the  four 
of  us  go  to  the  opera.  We  often  scrap  as  to 
whose  car  we  shall  use.  Yes,  we've  both  got 
cars,  and  they  aren't  Fords  either. 

I  hear  from  Bill  Franklyn  regularly.  He  has 
become  the  best  known  physician  in  the  town  in 
which  he  lives,  and  I  understand  is  worth  a  pile 
of  money,  which  hasn't  spoiled  him  a  bit.  Bea 
trice  wrote  to  Evelyn  that  he  had  put  some 
money  into  a  new  steel  mill  which  was  reorgan 
ized  so  that  he  got  his  money  back  and  a  big 
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slice  of  the  common  stock,  which  nets  him  a  few 
thousand  a  year.  Pretty  soft ! 

Ahearn  and  I  are  intimate  friends.  He's  one 
of  the  finest  fellows  I  knowr  and  has  a  wife  who 
tells  his  stories  almost  as  well  as  he  does.  They 
had  been  to  almost  every  country  in  the  world, 
and  each  of  them  has  the  happy  faculty  of  being 
able  to  tell  experiences  in  an  interesting  way. 
Most  of  all  I  like  his  stories  of  South  America. 
He  no  longer  peddles  medicine  at  seventy-five 
per  week.  He's  become  a  big  mogul  in  the  finan 
cial  world  and  has  more  gold  bows  tied  to  his 
string  than  you  can  shake  a  stick  at.  I  feel  that 
his  friendship  is  more  than  worth  while.  He 
never  fails  to  remind  me  of  the  kindly  way  I 
treated  him  the  first  day  I  met  him. 

A  few  months  ago  1  felt  that  all  was  clear 
sailing,  but  the  clouds  of  war  are  now  on  the 
horizon  and  God  only  knows  what  is  going  to 
happen.  For  three  years  England,  France,  Bel 
gium  and  Italy  have  been  fighting  the  Pan- 
Germanic  tribes,  and  it  looks  very  much  as 
though  we  were  going  to  get  into  it — which 
means  that  I  shall  pack  up  my  clothes  and  go. 
I  have  received  an  invitation  from  the  Surgeon- 
General  to  join  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps.  I 
shall  certainly  accept.  Evelyn  agrees  with  me 
that  it  is  the  only  thing  to  do.  Even  with  the 
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sacrifice  it  will  mean  for  us  I  am  aching  for  the 
United  States  to  get  into  the  game.  We  should 
have  gone  in  when  the  Lusitania  was  sunk. 
Wonder  how  it  feels  in  a  uniform. 

THE  END 
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